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CHAPTER I. 

" WT3LL, I declare, I don’t see why not,” said Colonel Bruff. 

“ I don’t,” replied Sir George Grindlc. 

“She is a good girl, and a pretty girl,” said the colonel, “al- 
though I say it that should n’t.” 

“And my son George is a perfect lady’s man,” replied Sir 
George. 

“That’ll do,” said the colonel. 

“A bit of a dandy 1 admit,’' continued the baronet; “and 
never th^^orse for that : better be a dandy than like his half- 
brother Frank, who, with all his mawkish sentimentality, can’t 
say boh to a goose.” 

“Half-brother? ” interrupted the colonel. “What have 
you ” — 

“ Yes, I have,” said Sir George. “ I have been twice married 
— a circumstance I thought you were award ol‘. I lifiarricd for 
money when I was young, and for love wheh I was older — eh ? ” 

“ That *11 do. That ’ll do,” said the colonel. “ And how did 
you find it answer ? ” 

“ First the best,” said Sir George. “ My first wife was — ” 

“ Oh, everybody knows,” interrupted the colonel, “ the rich 
Miss Simpkins — the great heiress — the — ” 

“ Exactly so,” said the baronet, " Good soul—amiable, kind, 
and all that, eh ? She died soon after George was bom. Still, 
entre nous^ I never cared for her, nor she for me. I wanted her 
money, she w«anted to be ‘ my lady.^ — All done by friends. So, 
don't you see, colonel, having married her to please my family, 
— why, w'hen she popped off the perch, I married my next to 
"lease myself—eh? I speak plainly — truth between friends — 
*.at’s the fact.” 

“ That ’ll do. That ’ll do,” said the colonel. 

“ Poor dear,” continued Sir George, “ she died in three years 
after Frank was born — this younger son of mine.** 

“ I never heard,” said Colonel Bmffl 
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“ Ay, T dare say," replied Sir George, you were abroad fight- ^ 
ing our country’s battles.” 

“That’ll do. That’ll do," said Bruff, “you’ve hit it, no 
doubt; and the boys ti^c after their mothers?” 

“ 'rhercabouts," answered Sir George ; “ the eldest one — you 
must have seen him about town— a deucedly good-looking lel- 
low — was in a crack cavalry regiment, just getting liis troop, 
w'hcn they -were ordered to India. George went to his doctor — 
discovered he had a touch of the liver— could n’t go — ” 

“That’ll do,” said the colonel. “Wanted to be a liver at 
home, eh ? — Gad, that’s not so bad — so I suppose exchanged — 
“No,” said Sir George,' “ not that ; sold out — retired altoge- 
ther — full of domestic feelings and love of country.” 

“ That ’ll do,” said the colonel, who seemed exceedingly well 
pleased to establish a connexion for his daughter with the eldest 
son of a wcaltliy baronet — the title having of course its weight, 
for as mnch,^t least, as it was Avorth. 

But there wjis a stronger reason for this anxiety in Colonel 
Brull'’s case than might have occurred in many others. The 
colonel had a housekeeper — a most equivocal head to his estab- 
lishment — who appeared to manage all his affairs with the un- 
hesitating decision of a mistress rather than a servant: and his 
consciousness of the extraordinary influence which this function- 
ary possessed, induced him to keep his daughter Jane as much as 
possible engaged at the country-houses of his different friends, 
so that she might be preserved from coming too much in contact 
with Mrs. Smylar (so was the lady-lieuteiiant of the house in 
Harley-strect, Avhere the gallant and disagreeable colonel resided, 
named); and accordingly Jane, the pretty, the dear Jane, was, in 
order to ensure the comlbrts of domestic life, kept away from 
home as long in fact as there was any body of her father’s 
acquaintance in the country to receive or keep her. 

In eonsetpiencc of this arrangement, the colonel’s house in 
Harlcy-street could scarcely be considered monUcy except for a 
short p(*riod of the year, during which its gallant owner held it 
necessary to give a certain round of dinners, and afford the 
gcnllc Jane an opportunity of seeing a little of society, and of 
doing the honours at one or two assemblies, interspersed and illus- 
trated Avitli harmony, vocal and instrumental, imported for , the 
occasiond’rom the Italian Opera-house. 

Thi.s being the case, the colonel, in what is called the dead 
time of the year, dined regularly and invariably at one of the 
clubs to which he belonged ; and, as sure as seven o’clock came, 
marched up the coffee-room, with his rosy countenance, erect, in 
a miincnliuc and military manner, to his own favourite table ; 
whereupon it w'as his custom to make as serious an impression 
upon the “ passing ’ joint, as it had been in the earlier part of 
his life his pride and glory to make upon an advancing column 
the enemy. The gallant officer h^ an appetite, and his 
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of small arms in his attaclcs npon the hannehes, and saddles 
and sirloins, has often excited the envy of surrounding guests 
and the painful anxiety of those who w^e to come after him, tc 
the piece de r distance, • 

For such a Castor, where could a fitter Pollux be lound than 
Sir George Grindlc ? They were a pair 

** Justly formed to meet, by nature f 

inasmuch as the worthy baronet — as evc'ry baronet is indis- 
criminately styled — had no comfortable settled household 
establishment of his own. Of the two sons he had, the one he 
liked was never at home, and the one he did not like, was ahrayn 
at home. George was ever to be found where fashion and gaiety 
called. White’s he had not achieved, but his head was invariably 
to be seen over one of the blinds of the morning room at Crocky’s 
— his cab a fixture on the outside, until some of the numerous 
pursuits with which young men of a particular school kill time 
and keep tliemselves alive, attracted liim to a more distant part 
of town. With tlie shades of evening he returned home, dressed, 
and proceeded to dine ; finishing his daily career at night, in 
the bright fane where he had begun it in the mornmg. 

Frank — the half-brother of this agreeable rouc^ was as little 
like his relation as possible— or, as somebody says — “ so far 
from it, quit(3 the reverse,” Frank had read much — taken honours 
at Oxford — was generally accomplished — rigidly ju|^, and hon- 
ourable in the highest degree. From his earliest yoi&upwaitls, 
he had felt conscious of the dificrcnce which exisfl!te4*>ilwecu 
his father’s feelings tow ards him, and those which he entertained 
^r George. This con.sciousness had the effect of depressing 
mim, and increasing his natural shyness ; and while George was 
revelling and sparkling in all the best parties of the season, 
Frank was cither employed in scientific pursuits, to which he 
was enthusiastically devoted, or passing his evening in the do- 
mestic circle of some quiet family, in the studio of an artist, or 
the museum of a naturalist : in fact, they were, in person, 
mind, character, and manner, as dissimilar as light from dark- 
ness ; or (not to waste time upon similes), as any one thing in 
the world can be from another. , . 

This is a brief outline of the families of the two club mends, 
whose acquaintance, begun in the club, was mamtained in the 
club, and who, heretofore, as the reader may have gathered by 
the brief colloquy with w'hich the narrative opens, had never 
visited each other domestically : nor, indeed, had they come to 
confession with regard to the actual state of their affairs, so 
intimately connected wdth the settlement of the fate of two 
persons dear to each of the principal.s, but neither of whom, at 
the time the dialogue just recorded took place, was conscious of- 
the other's existence. . . • ’ 
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4^ Now, Franlc,” said Sir George to the colonel, ** is a mere 
humdrum fellow ; calls himself a man of science ; knows better 
than the Bible tells us when the world w'as made, and how it 
was made ; gives every thing its classical definition, and calls a 
tittlebat by a name which, when written, is half-an-inch longer 
than the tish itself; travels all over the world with a wallet and 
hammer, and last year began to chip dow n the Alps to see what 
they are made of, and brought home some of the bits in his 
pocket.” 

“ That’ll do,*’ said BnifT ; wallet and hammer— ninny-hammer 
you mean — no, no, girl is rather too good for such a chipper 
as that.” 

“ Now as to fortune,” said Sir George, ” the boys are, as they 
say in the city, ‘much of a muchness.’ George will have allwiy 
property, but Fr«ank is nearly as well off, barring the baronetcy; 
a relative of his, who admires all the ologics and ographies, and 
thinks Frank a wonder, has said as much as that he w ill inherit 
all his ‘ worldly goods,’ when he dies. All that may be, but 
George—’* 

“ “That’ll do — that’ll do,’* said the colonel ; “ nevertheless the 
elder is the man for me, and although, my dear Sir George, this 
conversation originally began more in jest than in earnest, I re- 
peat what I said before, I declare I don’t see why not, eh 1 ” 

“ Nor I,” replied the baronet ; “ we arc both in some degree 
similarly placed — widowers, with large, cold, empty houses — no 
thought of marrying again ; and if we could mend our condition 
by filling those iouses with merry hearts Jind laughing faces, or 
else get rid of them altogether, I think wo should do wisely.” 

“ But,” said Colonel Bruff, “ there is one thing which requires 
a little consideration.” 

“ What is that? ’* said Sir George ; “ nature of the property ? 
quid pro quo.' 

“Not exactly,** said the colonel. “I mean the agreement to 
our plans on the part of the young people themselves.” 

“ I’ll answer for George,** said the baronet. 

“That’ll do — that *11 do,’* replied the colonel. “As for my 
Jane, she knows enough of her father to rely upon his judg- 
ment, and too little of the world, to be able to question his 
motives ; so, as the ice is broken, the sooner w e really talk the 
matter civcr seriously and more in detail, the better pleased I 
shall be.” 

“ Suppose,” said Sir George, “ I w as to hint at the affair to- 
morrow, if I catch sight of my elder boy. 1* know he is in- 
clined to marry, so I think 1 shall easily be able to ascertain his 
feelings in a talk of ten minutes.” 

“ That’ll do,” said the colonel. 


“ * Happy’s the wooing 
That’s not long a doing.’” 
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In thivS, and many similar apophtlie^ms, toucliinoj tlic iinpori- 
ance and value of speedy completions of matrimonial arningc- 
ments (which, by the way, had their views and objects been diller- 
ent, they would have been the forwardest to reprehend), until the 
small pint each ” gave way to a second double pint, in the 
shape oi* a oottlc of claret bctw'ecn them, over which they fully 
intended to discuss at a greater length, and with more of detail, 
the project they had in view, had it not been that Mr. Snob — a 
regular club bore, — who by some fatality had once accidentally 
met Sir George Grindle somewhere at dinner, where he Avas not 
introduced to him, claimed him as his friend; brought his pint of 
Bucellas, or Marsala, or some such stuif, to the common stock, 
and of course, destroyed completely the opportunity of talking 
over matters, of which the tAvo eldcrlies were most anxious to 
avail themselves. 

Never, perhaps, Avas a mere casual acquaintance so speedily 
or so strangely ripened into that sort of give and take intimacy, 
the spirit of whicli appeared to be, the giving a daughter by one, 
and the taking her by another; but the few vague observations 
which we have made on the disagrecableness of both their 
establishments, may perhaps account, in some trilling degree 
for the sympathy by which tAvo bowing and speaking asso- 
ciates ill a large society were so suddenly transformed into 
bosom friends. 

As the communication is perfectly confidential and will go no 
further, there is but little difficulty in describing this great, tall, 
SAvaggering Colonel Bruff, one of the high contracting parties’* 
to the league odensiveand defensive, which was on the point of 
being entered into, as a kind of human monster. He was a big 
animal, and thence seemed to derive an impression that he was 
of consequence. He Avas a hard-headed man, not by any means 
in the complimentary acceptation of the phrase ; he was coarse 
and overbearing in his manners, and, as far as his daughter Jane 
was concerned, a tyrant of the first water. 

When she, at his express command, sat at the head of his 
table, she was subjected to a constant “ fire” of reprehension and 
sarcasm. When for the sake of his “ own position,” as he called 
it, she yielded to his wish to receive small parties of his friends 
(dignified into soirees by the pastrycooks who furnished the 
nastiness, and swelled into concerts by the voices of#Jhc second- 
rate screamers of the Opera-house), every thing went wrong, and 
poor Jane, commanded by her father to dress her countenance 
in smiles, too often found her eyes suffused with tears. 

Noav Jane, as wc have seen, had no motlicr-in-law^ ; but Jane 
w^as perhaps AvorsCjplf than if she had had one. A mother-in- 
law would at least have been a responsible person — she might 
even have loved her for her father’s sake — she might have been 
an agreeable companion — she might have been a mistress of the 
house, calculated to draw round her husband an agreeable circle^ 
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of acquaintance, ^\ho might have rendered that house at least a 
camfortable home for him ! But no — instead of such a person, 
bearing his name, and filling an equal place in society, Jane had 
— ivhen she was under her lather’s roof — to endure the half-en- 
during, half-patroniziiig, pertness and presumption of Mrs. 
Sinylar, who endeavoured to combine in the attributes of her 
character, the meritorious pretensions of an afFcctionate gover- 
r#>ss, with those of a zealous and prudential housekeeper; always 
contriving, if any family discussions or dissensions arose, to take 
part — very deferentially — with the daughter against the father, 
and vice versa, with the father against the child. 

It cannot be for a moment doubtful to the reader, that how'- 
ever desirous Colonel Bruif might feel to keep Jenny as much 
apart as possible f mm this third estate, which had sprung up 
in his establishment, Jenny herself was scarcely less so. It is 
true tliat the girl was as pure and as innocent as well-bred girls 
of her age in England generally are; but purity and innocence 
must have degenerated into something much lower in the scale 
of human nature, if common observation and the natural intel- 
lect of nineteen — female nincteeil — did not discover in the pert, 
flippant manner of such a person as Mrs. Smylar, especially 
associated with the good-natured acquiescence of her “ master,” 
something more than the ordinary relation between them estab- 
lished by the rules of society. Besides, if Colonel Bruff's head 
ached, Mrs. Smylar was always ready to bathe his i/v^mplcs with 
eau de Cologne ; if anything had disagreed with him, Mrs. Smylar 
prepared the curative remedy. In fact, Jane saw enough to 
convince her that Mrs. Smylar had more influence over her father 
than she ought to have ; and Colonel Bruff was — ^as w as Mrs. 
Smylar too — perfectly satisfied that she was aware of the state 
of things as they existed. 

As for Mrs. Smylar, she was a sharp, clever person — pretty, 
but pashve^ She began life as a sort of half-scholar, half-teacher, 
at a ladies* boarding-school,” but having been suspected of a 
too great intimacy with a respectable young hairdresser em- 
ployed, in the presence of some matured authority, to cut, curl, 
friz the young ladies, thought it expedient to leave the 
S^tiunary, as they call these establishments, and join a company 
of actors somewhere in the West of EngLand. There she learned 
all the superficial trickery which she afterwards employed so 
much to he# advantage ; and although a “ dead failure ” on the 
stage, picked up just enough of the school and system to become 
a remarkably good actress off of it; to which skill might, in no 
small degree, be attributed the extraordinary influence which 
she had contrivc'd to establish over the gallant and dis- 
tinguished Colonel Bruif. 

This pertinacious and persevering personage had, it seems 
quite evident, one great object in view^ — an object of which she 
never lost sight. The reader may, without much difficulty, 
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j2;iioss what it was — the attainment, at some future period, of the 
hand, as she felt conscious she already possessed the heart, of 
the colonel. From this point she never permitted her thoujjjhts 
to wander, or her eyes to stray. The only obstacle which struck 
her as insurmountable, was the presence and position of his 
dauc;hlcr. If she were once married, the neccssily for the great 
inconvenient house in Harley-strect would cease. Jane uoitld 
be establislicd somewbere — where, what cared she ? And then 
the dear colonel w'onld secure his happiness hy marrying //er, 
and setting np — or .sitting down— in the country, all snug and 
comfortable, reposing on bis laurels, — wdiich, to say truth, would 
hav^^ alforded no full-sized bed. 

It must be quite evident that this “ state of things," as we 
have just called it, could not fail naturally and of cours(i to pre- 
dispose Jane for any change of circumstances which could pro- 
duce a change of events ; Jind therefore the colonel, who knew 
the world, as lie said, and moreover, as we believe, never had the 
slightest intention of marrying Mrs. Smylar, felt assured that he 
could make Jane “ my lady” w'itli her own free w'ill and consent; 
get rid of his rickety establishment; and compress Mrs. 
Smylar’s abilities as a housekeeper into a smaller sphere of 
action, and so go on dining at his club, in the full enjoyment of 
all essential comforts at home, free from the almost perpetual 
storms which occurred when Jane, as things now stood, hap- 
pened to be under the paternal roof. 

Now, prr contra^ as the merchants say, what was Sir George 
Grindle about when be so innocently and accidentally fell into 
the conversation with Colonel Bruff? What object had //c, to be 
so soon seduced or induced into an acquaintance with the bald- 
headed soldier-officer? He knew nothing of him, beyond the 
intercourse, which seldom takes place casually or accidently, or 
even incidentally, in a large community of the extent and cha- 
racter of the re-unions of modern London. But then he had ob- 
served him as his neighbour, at his favourite table, squabbling 
about tritlcs — doubting the veracity of the waiters — talking loud 
about impositions “in regard” of something which he had or- 
dered, or there being more bone than there ought to be in a 
cutlet, or something of the sort; — which, knowing the world a 
little, induced him to believe that the grumbler must be rich. 
He soon found out some of the leading fficts of his case ; and 
having himself a son who had run through all his clisposablc 
property, and who was anxious to pull np and retrieve during 
his father’s lifetime, by securing a fortune in return for the 
feather w'hich his title would confer, — be naturally thought that 
the one would be desirable in the eye of a swaggerer with cash, 
whom, as he thought, might be seasonably supplied with the 
commodity in demand, by a still greater sw'aggerer without any. 
And so began, and, so far as w'c have seen, progressed, the ac- 
quaintance of Sir George Grindle and Colonel Bruff. 
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It perhaps please the reader, and sjive him some 

trouble hereafter, it* he were now to get a little more insight into 
the relative positions in society which these worthies actually 
held, than he has been enabled to gain from the few broken bits 
of the dialogue in which he found them indulging when he first 
opened the book. Moreover, we may be expected to say somc- 
tHng of the gentle Jane, and how and in what degree the curious 
contrivances and strange machinations in progress as to her set- 
tlement for life affected, and were likely to be received by, that 
really amiable and interesting girl. 

What she would have felt or said had she, thirty miles away 
from the scene of the dialogue, been aware of its leading, sole 
subject, it is not for us either to imagine or anticipate ; but sup- 
posing — which, considering she was turned nineteen, was by no 
means an impossible or improbable case — she happened to be in 
love, and had pledged her affections to some fond and favoured 
lover, — all that these excellent performers of the prose duet, of 
which we have extracted only a little to serve as notes for the 
reader, could say or do, might, and the chances are would, turn 
out to be “mere moonshine inasmuch as if Love gets into the 
heart, it will get out somewhere ; and with one of your quiet, 
silent, mcck-looking girls, like Miss Brulf, the case is hopeless. 
You might as well wash Mount Etna with Gowland’s Lotion, in 
the hopes of preventing an eruption, as expect to extinguish the 
steady flame smouldering in such a bosom. 

But of Jane hereafter; — unconscious as she was when these 
worthies talked the matter over, so let her for the present re- 
main ; if any of my readers quarrel with Jane Bruff in the end, 
why then I must quarrel with my readers. 

As regards the paternity, Bruff — Papa Bruff— the colonel, 
was the founder of his own fortune. From a reverential dislike 
to do that which a Frenchman of great wit and power once said 
he was in the habit of doing when he found himself getting 
too forward in company, too exuberant and too lively — “ dam ce 
coi-lh^je pense ioujours de mon pauvre pere qui est mart ” — Bruff 
never mentioned directly or indirectly his excellent sire. Of a 
grandfather it appears that, in the general acceptance of the word, 
he had a sort of faint cloudy idea in the abstract ; but as to the 
* embodying or identification of any such relation, relatively to him- 
self, he vgas as far from doing it as Adam would have been, if his 
wife had pressed him on the subject. 

He was, as wc have already said, a large, stupid noisy man, 
and must in the outset of his career have been a little, stupid, 
noisy boy ; but he was a brave beast, and having entered the 
army — nobody exactly traced the beginning— he worked his 
way gfillantly, and being, according to James Smith’s version, 
a “ fireman,’' was not “ afraid of bumps,” and .so went cutting, 
and slashing, and storming, and doing all sorts of things, whi^' 
if he had attained a higher rank earlier in his career, might have 
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decorated and even ennobled him. Ihit some four years 
after the Wellirij^ton-peace of Kuropc was concluded, a lady — 
plain, but genteel, and very rich withal — fell in with the captain, 
and moreover fell in love with him. “/)c yustihus'' and all that. 
She w as a little, delicate creature, and thought that this liruff 
— Brevet-major Bniff — she never could understand the military 
distinction — would make a very agreeable husband, and so, 
much to the astonishment of his gallant comrades, their large 
companion in arms became hers. 

Their wonder it must he confessed was soon deeply tinged 
with envy, when they discovered that in his case, the sliafts o-f 
Cupid w ere tipped with gold : a metal which so used, has the 
wonderful quality of immediately healing where it wounds ; 
whence, as we have been informed, the .acknowledged assuasive 
qualities ol’ gold-beaters* skin have been derived. 

Mrs. Brull’, as the reader has already gatliorcd, dital fourteen 
months alter her union with the powerlul field-ollicer, leaving 
Jane at an age, equally unconscious of a mother’s care .and a 
mother’s love. BrulF behaved in the best possible manner — was 
devoted to his child — maintained the establishment in Harlcy- 
street, to which the wife had not only taken a liking, but in 
which she died, and of which by means of her large property he 
had hecoinc possessed : thus retaining it as the memorial of 
his lady’s taste, and the sanctuary for hi‘r daughter*^ education. 

And all this went on ; and Brutf, as a widower, did remark- 
ably well, and little J.ane grew up ; and then at the persuasion 
of several of his friends, who represented that during her child- 
hood, so large an establishment, unless he married again, was 
useless, he placed her under the care of a relation of his late 
wife, Mrs. Amersham, who, with her husband, having no children 
of their own, were delighted to receive her and her governe.ss, — 
in the first instance, a nursery bonne of the Windsor soap and 
bread-and-butter school, thence ascending to Miss Somebody, was, 
in due time, succeeded by Mademoiselle Somebody much finer. 
During this period Bruff let his house, furnished, for a term of 
years, and having, by some c.arclessness of the well-wishers of 
the club to which he belonged, become a member of it, he be- 
came an habitue of the society in which the reader was first in- 
troduced to him. 

When Jane came out — which she did, all mild and modest 
like the opening lily — gentle, tender, and unassuming — Mrs. 
Amersham presented her ; and with her sixty thousand pounds 
she became “ the belle of the season.” At that period Brufi 
resumed the occupation of his residence, and for the last two 
years it had been placed under the surveilUince of Mrs. Smylar 

Sir George Grindle w'as of a different caste ; their association, 
therefore, accidental in the first instance, was somewhat remark- 
able. Sir George, as the reader knows, had been twice married, 
and as he has already admitted, married first for n^iney, and 
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secondly for love—a sort of inversion of the ordinary course of 
things, lor which one is not generally quite prepared. Of his 
first marriage his son George was the fruit. 

George* w. IS his idol. Spoiled as a child — humoured as a boy 
— and almost obeyed by his father as a man — he had, evoi be- 
fore he \\as of age, cost his fond parent nearly thirty thousand 
pounds, it wjis thisj and perceiving what desperate inroads 
these juvenile indiscretions were making upon Sir George\s pro- 

E erty, that induced the maternal uncle of Frank — the half- 
rother of George — to hint to that most \vorthy, eNcellent, anrl 
amiable young man, that he was not to permit himself to be 
depressed or borne down by apprehensions for the ful lire, — w liich 
it must be admitted with his prudential foresight he seriously en- 
tertained, not only for himself, but for George, wlio despised 
him; inasmuch as /*c, the aforesaid maternal uiiele, would taiv 
care that at his death Frank should lind even the nt' ’ tinai .Mih an- 
tages of the elder brother — “ barring the title ’ — i” any 
degree injurious to him. 

Having traced the matter and the motives thus far, 
relieve the reader, and begin afresh in the next chapter 


CHAPTER IL 

There is not, perhaps, in the whole catalogue of cant words 
which have cither been adopted into, or made up expressly 
under peculiar circumstances for, the English language, one so 
frequently used, and so little understood, as the word Dandy. It 
is in every body's mouth ; but what does it hiean ? it is the 
definition of an object, which none of the people who talk about 
it can positively define ; simply, because every individual who 
attempts to do so, erects in his or hpr own mmd a standard of 
dandyism, precisely in relation to the sphere in which he or she 
respectively and individually moves. 

There is no better mode of illustrating this position, and 
exhibiiiii" the difficulty of coming to any thing like a fixed point 
of dandi"ism, than by quoting a portion of the prologue wiitten 
by the elder Coim.an to Garrick’s two-act comedy of “ Bon Ton." 
The various and varying opinions as to what Bon Ton really is, 
or rather was, described in the following lines, will serve admir- 
ably well to regulate the very vague and numerous popular 
ideas of what a “ dandy ” is in the present day. 

The lines to which we beg attention are these : 

“ Fashion in ev’ry thin^ bears sov’reign away, 

Aqfl wpjcds and periwigs haye had their day ; 
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Each have their purlieus too, arc modest each, 

In stated districts ; wigs .as well as speech. 

The Tyburn scratch, thick club, and Temple tie, 

The parson’s feather-top, frizz’d broad and high, 

Tlic coachman’s caulillower, tiers on tiers. 

Differ not more from bags and brigadiers 
Than great St. George’s, or St. James’s styles, 

From the broad dialect of broad St. Giles. 

Wliat is hon ton? — *■ Oh ! dim it,* cries a buck, 

Half drunk — ‘ask we, my dear, and you’re in luck : 

Jhm /o/ 2 *s to swear, break windows, beat the watch, 

Kick up a row, drink healths, and roar a catch. 

Keep it up, keep it up, let us take our swing, 

Jion ton is lii’e, my boys— io» ton's ‘ the thing.' * 

‘ Ah ! I loves life, and all the joys it yields,’ 

Says Madame Fussok, fresh from Spitalfields ; 

‘ Bone tone's the space ’twixt Saturday and Monday, 

And riding in a one-horse chay on Sunday; 

In drinking tea on summer afternoons 
At JSagriigge Wells, with china and gilt spoons; 

‘ Tis laying by our stuffs, red cloaks, and pattens, 

To dance cowtillions, dress’d in silks and satins.’ 

* ‘Vulgar! * cries Miss, ‘observe in higher life, 

The fc!.ather’d spinster, and Ihrec-fcathcr’d wife; 

The dull’s bon tm — bon ton's a constant trade 
Of rout, festino, ball, and masquerade ; 

Tis plays and puppet-shows. — Tis something new; 

’Tis losing thouiiands every night at loo. 

Nature it thwarts ; it contradicts all reason ; 

’Tis stiff French^ stays, and J'ruit when out of season ; 

A rose, when half-a-guiuea is the price, 

A Set of bays scarce bigger than six mice ; 

To visit friends you never wish to see ; 

M.arriage Huixi those who never can agree ! 

Old dowige^ dress’d, painted, patched, and curl’d,— 
2'his is bon ^|,and this WE call * the World ! ’ " 

It is impossible, as wei havfe already said, hestter or^orc 
forcibly to exemplify the different views taken of tjic same sul> 
ject in different classes of society, than Colman t^c elder has 
done in this jeu d'espfiL Nor is the extract valuelei» on its own 
account, as exhibiting what really w'ere the notions of bon ton in 
the best circles in the year 1^75, when Garrick wrotp |^e comedy, 
and Colman furnished the prolo^c. . 

Bat, putting the variety of opinions of the people Of 1775 as 
tQ b^'n ton in juxtaposition with the opinions of the people of the 
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present age as to dandyism, affords us the opportunity of poin^ 
ing to the mistakes which so generally occur as to the genus 
Dandy. 

Taking the suhjectfrom thebase— beginning at thebeginning — 
let us merely recall the reader’s attention to that best of all pos- 
sible songs that ever was primarily written, and subsequently im- 
proved in an eminent degree by a modern Mantuan bard — “ ThO 
Dog’s-meat Man.** 

In that poem — and poem it strongly claims and richly deserves^ 
to be called — the heroine, ill-used, deceived, and deluded ns she 
eventually proves to be, when in the plenitude of her admira- 
tion, not only for the mental, but personal qualities of her be- 
loved, she beholds him 

“In a jacket and breeches of velveteen,” 

is so completely overcome by the effect of his appearance in a 
garb to the attainment of which she herself had largely contri- 
buted, that she exclaims, with all the “ naturalness ” of a mind 
pre-eminently distinguished by “ viridity,” 

“ My eyes ! what a dandy of a dog’s-meat man 

thereby convincing the auditor or the rcasoncr upon the matter,^ 
that to AtT, “ a jacket and breeches of velveteen,” were the* 
attributes and essentials of dandyism ; in her class, that was 
the standard —the point — the ultima Thule of tripe-ography. 

Go a little higher. Among the dollymops and spider-brushers, 
a red-hsted, knock-kneed footboy, who curls his hair and frizzles 
it on the top of his head, and whose cotton stockings are not 
more than ordinarily splashed in running of errands, is held to be 
a dandy. 

Higher still ; in the steward’s or housekeeper’s room, the word 
scarcely occurs, because the progression of knowledge, and the 
upward march of intellect proscribes the use of a term, which seK 
dom or never is heard reproachfully up-stairs. 

The milliners’ shopboys, with bunches of ringlets under their 
hats, cocked on one side, dirty paste studs in the daily fronts of 
their weekly shirts ; who, when the shutters arc up, strut about 
withyjigars in their mouths in tie streets, and frequent what are 
called the saloons of the playhouses ; are “ regular dandies ” in 
the eyes of their female friends — not in those of their casual as- 
sociates in the lobby or oyster-shop, who, wretched as is their 
lot, have sense enough, poor creatures ! to despise the “ things ” 
to whom “their poverty, but not their will,” drives them to her 
civil and engaging. 

Then the. city clerks, the juniors of the less prominent public 
departments, young gentlemen in solicitors* offices, and medical 
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8,.'ideiits (peculiar in their style), are all dandies with the Misses 
Vi their own circle, and wear dgared stocks, and double pins of 
znosalc gold, slamescd togetherby a little chain of some equally equi- 
% )cal metal. They dance quadrilles fatiguingly, and galope as if 
iticy were going to fly out of the windows, amidst the tender 
: lances of their admiring dowdies, who look forward to a three- 
V sixpenny ball in the very identical rooms, in which the as- 
t .. biles called Almack’s ” (for no other reason than that the 
r oms are the same), by virtue of the potent spells of the ladies- 
•p troncsses, become tabooed ground, the moment the banner of 
a' .^'cracy is hoisted there. 

there are military dandies — after their fashion — not 
g iirdsmen, lite-guardsmen, blues, lancers, or any thing of the 
k-rid , hut minor stars, who establish themselves like the late 
m schievous Smith of Halifax, 

J 

** A captain bold, 

Who lived in country quarters,” 

and Nourish upon the reputation of a pair of French-polished 
f.*onfs in the provinces for six months ; leaving, wdicrcvcr they 
go, with the most unqualified satisfaction, imputations of dan- 
dyism, cast upon them by the wdstful spinsters of all ages, ranged 
apaiufjt the walla of the lov/-rcilingM drawing-rooms of the rural 
dc'wagers, who, in such communities, dispense black tea and but* 
Lcred toast at seven o’clock in the afternoon, in the sanguine ex- 
pectation i)i' taking the expense out of the company by dint of a 
round played with dingy cards, bearing on their backs cer- 
tas.^ iiarks ready for domestic recognition. 

rhcii there are sadly vulgar dandies of a higher class, wlio 
er»drely overdo the thing — overshoot the mark, and fiiil in their 
elForts to be any thing hut objects of ridicule and contempt. But 
they are all called dandies; whereas, in point of fact, Me dandy 
is a man who, dressing exceedingly well, without any thing par- 
ticularly oulr6 ab^ut him, is well informed, perfectly an fait of 
what is going on, accomplished, unaffected, gay, and agreeable ; 
whose appointments, whether of person or equipage, are rcsplcn- 
dcutly fresh, and who, with all these attributes of wealth and 
taste about him, appears unconscious of any particular excellence 
• or peculiarity in any point connected with himself. Moreover, 
of later years, the cultivation of taste and accomplish m^ts in 
art and science, heretofore considered either unworthy the care, 
or beneath the notice, of the graceful and the py, has been 
added to the pursuits of men, who are supposed by those who 
know literally nothing about them, to do nothing but lounge 
about, “staring modest women out of countenance” (the uni- 
versal charge of the ot iroXXot against dandyism), flirting with 
other men’s wives all day, 'talking nonsense all the evening, and 
gambling all night. 
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That, to a certain extent, some of these thinpjs do happen,*, 
perhaps there is no positively denying ; but that what may really 
and truly he called a dandy ^ resembles, in the slightest degree, 
the wretched things who get a reputation amongst their own 
folks for dandyism, is most strenuously and earnestly to be 
denied. 

Now, after this exordium, come w'e to Mr. George Grindle^ 
the elder son and heir of tlie worthy baronet, with whom and 
whose interesting dialogue with Sandy Bruffthe reader is alleady 
acquainted. George Grindle — this idol of his sire — was cer-’ 
tainly of the good school of dandies ; but not a sixth form boy. 
If dandies were merchant-ships, George would have been in 
class B at Lloyd’s. There w'as all the forwardness and preten- 
sion requisite to give him a first-class degree, bnt there was 
something about him which kept him down ; little stories and 
anecdotes, not told by himself, of himself, or against himself, bwt 
which he did not particularly like to hear spoken of, w^re going 
about; and although he made every effort to outdo; as 
far as appearance went, those who were far above him in every 
point of character, rank, and (juality, still there was alw^a^^some- 
thing, a kind of alloy, for which nobody could exactly jj^oimt, 
but which hung round him, and kept him out of ccrlfni sets, 
unless, indeed, he made such efforts to get into them, even tem- 
porarily, that a rejection of his advances would have rendered 
the matter personal. 

In fact, George, although qualified by station and fortune to 
he the intimate associate of all the men with whom he mixed, 
was popular with nobody. The principle of his conduct seemed 
to be selfishness; his whole life -appeared to be one continued 
effort to “ get the better ” of those with whom he lived ; making 
a sharp bet, ivith the certainty of winning ; selling a horse to a 
dear friend with a reversionary lameness ; exhibiting his ca- 
pacity for learning sleight-of-hand from a professed conjurer, 
by cutting kings at ecari^, without making his adversary aware 
of the nature of his education, or his aptitude for attainments 
in that particular science, 'fhese, and a few other “ points,” 
brought him into that position which many other gentlemen of 
his standing occasionally occupy, and which placed him — and 
we mention it without the remotest approach to any appropri- 
ation of the initial letter, except as to graduation — in class B of 
Dandyism. 

Still, George was immaculate in the worthy baronet’s eyes. 
He saw in all his shirkings, jests ; in all his shufflings, drollery ; 
and at breakfast, whenever the hopeful heir honoured the 
“ governor” with his company, the great delight of Sir George 
was to hear his elder sonrecoiint (in. a manner not belonging to 
class A), certain cunning things he had achieved during the pre- 
ceding day, and the extraordinary effect his dexterity had pro- 
duced during the evening. 
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SO happened, that on Ihc morning immediately succeeding 
thr‘ club conversation between Sir George and Colonel Bruff, the 
h oil* -apparent not only breakfasted at home, but at or about the 
baine hour as the “ governor; ” a circumstance which, to a gen- 
tleman disposed as the worthy baronet was, to think every thing 
for the best, appeared an exceedingly happy coincidence, the 
t'v'licity of which w'as considerably enhanced by the rarity of the 
rnsociation between himself and bis beloved son at their main- 
^ihal ihcal. 

No time w^as to be lost; the iron was to be stricken while it 
was hot ; the hay was to be made while the sun shone ; and Sir 
f*?orgc resolved that he would not part with the “hopes of 
the family,” until he had fully explained to him the occurrences 
of the preceding evening, and taught him to appreciate the ad- 
vantages immediately derivable from his marriage with Miss 
Brufl'. But there was a drawback— a let — a hindrance, which, 
With any thing like delicacy or decency, the worthy baronet 
could not get rid of. A third person partook of the breakfast — 
t Frank, equally the son of Sir George, but not equally the brother 
of Sir Geoi’gc’s eldest son. In his presence, the partial father 
did not think it seasonable or convenient to open the proceed- 
ings, or indeed even glance the favourite subject of the passing 
time. 

Why should he maintain this strange reserve, it would be 
difficult to guess ; becaxise, as the reader may already have dis- 
covered, the inclinations, views, and pursuits of the half-brothers, 
were entirely at variance; and although Frank treated “the 
dandy” with affection and kindness, they were returned with 
hauteur, and a sneer of superiority which, in spite of his efforts 
to rally, invariably produced the intended and desired effect of 
damping his spirits and silencing his conversation. Yet the 
reason why Sir George declined touching upon the affair in 
Frank's presence, was his belief— most ill-founded — that Frank, 
with all his show of gentleness and mildness, was bitterly 
jealous of -what the father considered his half-brother's superior 
success in the world, and that if made aware of any project for 
, George’s aggrandizement or advantage, ho would immediately 
apply the whole force of his “sly cunning*' to* its subversion or 
frustration. 

Sir George might have rested quite satisded that honest 
Frank would have done no such thing ; and, to say tnithj* even 
if he did occasionally feel — not jealousy — but mortification, 
when he saw Geqrge preferred before him upon all occasions, 
and even if bis sentiments were not to he characterized so 
highly .as we are disposed to think them, the very fact that such 
* a step in life as that which his father was about to propose, 
would inevitably either remove him from the paternal eshrblisli- 
ment in Grosvenor-street, or transfer it to the young’ couple, or, 
W'hich seemed more probable still, break it up altogether, would 
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have been in itself a strong reason for his favouring the plan, in- 
asmuch as in any one of the three cases Frank would be forth- 
with relieved from an association in which, by constant compa- 
rison with his move favoured relation, he was always sure to come 
off, as the phrase goes, “ second best,” in the domestic circle. 

“ Governor, shall I give you some of this pie V' said George, 
proceeding to the side table. “ Slow coach, our cook, governor, 
— deuced shy of trufiles — have a bit ?” 

“ None, dear George,” said the fond father. 

“No use asking you, Frank,” continued the heir-apparent.- 
“You don’t do this sort of thing. I find it nourishing and 
cherishing, although, I must say, we don’t shine here. However, 
there’s no getting on without a woman at the head. Governor, 
why don’t you marry again ? You have tried it twice, with the 
most satisfactory results — hasn’t he, — Frank?— at him again, 
Ginger — try the third time. That’s the luckiest. We are all 
riglit and snug — you can do us no manner of harm, whatsoever, 
governor, and you may do us a great deal of good. I’ll go a 
hunting for you ; and see if I don’t start you in the connubial 
lino uncommon comfortable.” 

The unexpectedly curious turn the conversation h awaken — 
and of which George’s speech, considered as a specinfi of the 
respectful tone and spirit in which he was in the Mbit, ordi- 
narily, of addressing the paternity, is rather remarkable — ^liad 
nearly thrown the worthy baronet off his guard, and led him 
into, wbat he would afterwards have considered, tlie perilous 
indiscretion of instantly imparting the whole of his favourite 
scheme to his amiable and respectful son ; and of suggesting to 
him the infinitely more reasonable and feasible plan of procuring 
a head to the family on his own account, by winning the heart 
and gaining the hand of Miss Jane Brulf, and taking possession 
of the house, from which he and the half-brother would be pre- 
pared consequently to depart. But Sir George was in the habit 
of doing what the celebrated Mr. Broster’s pupils ought always 
to do — hb thought twice before he spoke once ; and, therefore, 
all he said in answer to the filial suggestion was, 

“ My dear George, how can you talk such nonsense ?” 

“Nonsense, govenior,” said George; “no nonsense at all. 
I’ll point you out a half a score of old ones, who have started 
later than you would if you took my advice, and see how snug 
and steady they go, and what comfortable houses they keep for 
the children of their earlier days.” 

“ Well,” said Sir George. “ I will talk this dver with you by 
and by. Perhaps I may have something to say upon the subject 
which will not displease you.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said George. “ Bring whom you like- 
old— young — tall — short — ^fat — ^lean — all the same to me. Only 
don’t give us a blue mother — don’t cram the house with ‘ olo- 
gies ’ of all sorts ; and don’t give us a singing mother, who will 
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crowd US with signors and signoras, and stun us with their in- 
fernal noise give us somebody that understands the thing, and 
will keep the house going, and I for one shall be uncommon 
delighted.” 

Tills nourishing speech of George's, which meant nothing in 
itself, was intended to express by a side wind the contempt 
which he felt for Frank’s addiction to science, art, and accom- 
dishments, for which ho had no taste or fancy. But Frank 
was too well accustomed to the character and object of George's 
hypothetical observations to take any notice of the attack. 

Rely upon it,” said Sir George, “ if any lady assumes the 
^^overnment of this establishment she ivill ncithcD be very 
learned, nor very highly accomplished.*’ This was an assertion 
thrown out for the purpose of extracting Ja more detailed ex- 
pression of George’s opinion upon the point, inasmuch as from 
the little that his new old friend, Sandy Brufl', had said concern- 
ing his daughter Jane, he had been induced to believe, that how- 
ever amiable her disposition might be, or however estimable her 
quiilitics, she was neither remarkably handsome in person, ncr 
liighly cultivated in mind. ^ 

** 1 ’m not particular, governor,” said George ; please your- 
self and yoa'll please me. I say, governor, you recollect those 
fellows — I name no names, because perhaps Frank will be 
shocked at our showing up our friends, and show us up iu turn 
— but those fellows at Crocky’s — what I call the Dando-dandies, 
— who heave no money, but lots of appetite — who pitch in at 
supper like any thing, and never take a box in their hands, 
while the chaps who don't cat arc losing their money lilte smoke.” 

“ To lie sure,*' said Sir George. 

“ Well, the fellows there,*' said George, “ out of that have 
got up a deuced good joke, and mean some night to put up 
over the supper-room door, this — Stop,” added he, “ I — don’t 
recollect it exactly — but 1 wrote it down — I’ve got it here — ah! 
here it is — 

* He hath filled the hungry with good things, but the rich 
he hath sent empty away.*” 

“ George, George,” said Frank, seeing, moreover, his father 
burst into a fit of immoderate laughter, for heaven's sake con- 
sider wiiat you arc doing! — this may be witty, — perhaps m 
witty, and apposite too, — but recollect the crime, the sin of 
applying these words of Holy Writ, recorded in its sacred pages 
with reference to the Deity, to the keeper of a St. James’s-street 
club-house.” ^ 

“Holy Writ ! ” said George, staring with his eyes wide open, 
and his mouth screwed up into a minute circle. “ 1 did not know 
anything about that — I thought it was an uncommon good hit 
at Crocky, so I booked it.” 

“ I know my dear brother George,” said Frank, rising from 
the breakfast-table, “ that any efforts of mine to draw your at- 
G 
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tention to subjects of tlie highest importance here and hereafter^ 
arc not only vain, but arc received as intrusions and imperti- 
nences ; but, forgive me u hen I Ksay that your use of this sacred 
quotation, criminal as it appears to me in the first instance, 
is aggravated in its heiuousness by the palliation which, un- 
happily for yourself, you have attempted, on the score of igno- 
rance of its source. 1 hnow I shall be laughed at, and abused 
for this hurst of feeling. But, George, the day may come when 
the course you are pursuing may lose its charms, and you may 
remember with regret the ettbrts vainly made, even by a younger 
and a lialf-bvother, to show you its delusions and its dangers.” 

Saying which, Frank igratificd his worldly parent infinitely 
more than it was generally his good fortune to do, by walking 
out of the room, and leaving the two members of Crocky’s to 
discuss. the favourite proposition of the elder one of the pair. 

“That’s a pretty go, governor!” said George, as his wounded 
and indignant relation closed the door. “ I meant no harm — 
however, it is quite clear to me that Frank ought to be a parson.’' 

“ Never mind, George,” said the father, “ what he is to be, or 
what he k — think of yourself, George.” 

“ Why,” replied the son, “ I am rather in that lincalreacj^only 
I’m getting stumped.” 

“ The road to emancipation is plain, straight, and open To you,” 
said Sic George. 

“ But,” said the son, it seems to me that according to modern 
practice, emancipation, as you call it, costs a sight of money.” 

“ Yours is free — ” 

“What free, gratis for nothing, as the fellow in the Harlequin 
farce says ? ” 

“ Saddled with but one condition,” said Sir George. 

“Ah! but one condition, governor, in w?;/ state,'' replied the 
hopeful youth, “may he something like the last feather that 
breaks the nag's back.” 

“ What do you think it is ? ” asked Sir George. 

“ A tie-up by trustees,” said George, “ or perhaps some in- 
fernal appointment Jibroad.” 

“ No ; guess again, and nearer home,” said Sir George. 

“ Can’t,” replied George, junior. 

“ What d' ye think of the head to the establishment of which 
you hayc just been talking ?” said the baronet. ' 

“ I have told you before, governor,” said George. “ I think 
it would suit uncommon well.” 

“ Yes,” said Sir George ; “but the head to be differently put 
on — don’t you comprehend ? — instead of my furnishing the head, 
furnish it yourself— -get a wife.” 

“ Whose ? ” said George, evidently borrowing an old joke, 
which, like many others, is handed down traditionally, through 
certain classes of society. 

“ Whose but your own ? ” said his father. 
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My own ! said George, starting back, evidently shocked at 
the notion of incurring such a responsibility. 

“ Your own,” replied the baronet. “A charming, unaffected 
girl, with sixty thousand pounds, given her out and out, with her 
father’s free will and consent.” 

“ I like the souiicl of it, governor,” said George ; “ but I take 
It to be no go.” * 

“ Why?” said Sir George. 

*‘Why, I don’t knovv,^’ said the young gentleman ; “but I 
don’t think, you see, that I am by any means what the world 
<"alls a marrying man.” 

“Consider, George,” said the anxious father, “this fortune 
will put you — and me — both of us at our ejtsc — and — ” 

“ Yes,” interrupted the prudent — whenever self was concerned 
— youth; “ but depend upon it, whoever the respectable fogy may 
be, wliom you. have raked out somewhere, he ’ll want a tie-up, 
and then you know the thing’s of no manner of use wliat.«ocvcr.” 

“ 1 doubt that,” said Sir George, lias his reasons for marry- 
ing his daughter, as we have ours that she should be married 
into our family.” 

“ Who ’s the sire ? ” said George. 

“ Ilis name is Bruff,” w'as of course the answex*. 

“Unknown,” replied George; “can’t calculate upon conse- 
quences.” 

“ He is a colonel in the army, and wishes to see his only child 
well established in the world,” said Sir George. 

“ Good ! ” replied the son, “ and so means to marry her to me 
— that’s not a bad notion — sixty thousand pounds would certainly 
come in well just now, governor; but have you ever seen her — 
had her trotted out — what is she like — plain, pretty, passable, or 
passee i — not that it strikes me that matrimony suits my book.” 

“ I have not seen her,” said Sir George, “ but from her father’s 
account of her — 

“Oh! is that all, govenor? That’s no go,” said George; 
“ hear you speak of me^ and hear any body else do the same thing 
— you can’t think what an uncommon dissimilarity there exists 
between the reports. I dare say, Mr. Bruit^ or Gruff, or what- 
ever his name is, thinks his daugnter a queen of beauty, andmay^ 
make you believe her so— but I — ” 

“ Ay,” interrupted the anxious parent, “ but sixty thousand 
pounds down — '' 

“ Does,” continued George, “ I confess, make a very consider- 
able alteration in the state of aifairvS. But perhaps you wotild 
be good enough just to let me a little into the secret. To begin, 
with, who is Bruff by himself Bruff?” 

“ I have told you ; a very distinguished officer,” said Sir George. 

“That’s no clue/* answered the dandy; “ there arc plenty of 
those. Where did you light upon him— at the United Service ? ’* 

“No,” said Sir George, who, by virtue of the silver eyaukttes 
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of a deputy lieutCTifiiit, \ras enrolled in that gallant and distin- 
guished society. “ I have been in the habit of meeting him con- 
stantly at the Doldrum." 

“ AVhat is his line, — guardsman ? asked George. 

“No/* said Sir George; “but none the worse for f/mf; since, 
if he had had an opportunity of finishing his work before the 
Duke had finished the work altogether at Waterloo, Bruff might 
have been a general, titled and decorated.” 

“ I don’t care, governor,” said George, “ general or corporal, 
it comes much to the same point if the girl has the stumpy, and 
is something decent to look at.” 

“ There,” said the solicitous parent, “ I am myself in the dark, 
and therefore unable to enlighten you. I tell you I have never 
seen her.” Nor (he have added) did I ever hear of her till 
within four-and-twenty hours of the moment wdien I concluded 
that she w'ould make an excellent wife for ?yo7f.” This, how'ever, , 
he only “ mentally ejaculated,” and left his darling son to con- 
jure up some bright image of beauty, calculated at once to 
dazzle, charm, and fix him. 

“ But, governor,” said George, “ there are two parties to all 
bargains —how d^ ye know she ’ll have me ? ” f 

“ How ?” said Sir George. “ Because she is an amiabWwell- 
regulatcd daughter, and obeys orders. My friend, the colonel, 
says he can depend upon her immediate acquiescence in any pro- 
posal of his upon such a point.” 

What is her name, governor?” said George. 

“ Jane,” was the reply. 

“Jenny Bruff don’t sound aristocratic,” said George; “not 
that I care for that — Jane itself is a deuced pretty name — but 
Bruff— eh ! ” 

“ What ’s in a name, George ? ” said the governor. “ Besides, 
that annoyance is soon got rid of by marrying her.” 

“ True— -but then,” said George, contracting his brows, and 
passing his hand across his forehead, “there is something 
serious in having a wife, governor.” 

“ But something exceedingly agreeable in having her fortune,” 
said the provident parent. 

“Upon my life,” said George, “now, really, joking apart, I 
know the money is an immense hit — a regular go — but, I declare, 
even if, she would accept me, I don’t think — I don’t, upon my 
life, thfhk I could undertake the responsibility. In fact, mark- 
ing— I don’t know — I wish you would marry her yourself, which 
would answer all my purposes, governor.” 

“ But perhaps not hers,” said Sir George. “ I don’t exactly 
understand what you mean about responsibility ; you will be 
more respectable as a married man; you will have your house, 
your establishment, your place in society, and your uebts paid.” 

“ I admit that, governor,” said George, “and being out of debt, 
would be an uncommon nice thing, even for the novelty of the 
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feeling. But then, marrying Miss Bruff, governor — taking a wife 
for life to clear off temporary incumbrances — is like putting on 
a perpetual blister to cure the toothache.” 

“ Well, George,” said his lather, will you do me one fa\our^” 

“A thousand, governor,” replied <lie son, “if they don’t in- 
volve a disbursement of the stumpy.” 

Then have you any objection to be presented to the young 
lady?” said Sir George; “ see her — make her accpiaintance, and 
that without her being in the slightest degree aware of the ob- 
ject of the visit. Say * yes !* and 1 am sure, from tlie anxiety 
wdiich my friend Bruff has expressed on the point, lie will 
speedily niiake some arrangement to make up the party.” 

“ Where is Jenny Bruff now, goveimor !” said George. 

“ She is in the country,” said Sir George. 

“At boarding-school, or in a respectable lunatic asylum?” 
asked the son. 

“ Neitlier,” said Sir George; “she is staying, as it is her cus- 
tom to do for a considerable part of the year, at the house of 
some relations of her late mother— most excellent people — higJily 
respectable, and full of — 

“Never mind, governor,” interrupted George, “ I am prepared 
to go all lengths, let the end be what it may; for that which 
every man w ants, I want more than any man wants it on earth ; 
and so commend me to a gentleman who wishes to perpetuate 
baronets through the female line of his family. I am entirely at 
your service ; and although 1 may break a heart or two by turn- 
ing Benedick, picking up and living pretty, 1 dare say I can 
make amends out of the ‘ military chest,’ — eh, governor ?” 

With very few^ further remarks, retorts, observations, or 
suggestions, the dialogue betw^ecn the lather and son terminated, 
and they parted for the morning, under a sort of implied engage- 
ment to meet again during the course of the evening. 

Frank, who really and truly had received a severe shock from 
the unqualified levity — blasphemy it must be called — of George^ 
and was even more excited by the grounds of his apology for 
using words, of the sacred origin of which he avow'ed himself, 
by way of justification, so utterly and blindly ignorant, had 
retired to his study, a sanctum rarely, if ever, invaded by either 
his father or his brother, whose tastes and pursuits, as we have 
said and seen, were of a character so entirely opposed to his, 
that it would have cost them almost as much annoyance to make 
a descent upon his retreat, as it would have caused him to sus- 
tain it. 

It is not to be supposed that Sandy Bruff, the colonel, had on 
hh side, as one of the high contracting parties projected 

treaty, gone thus far with the prcliminariv.., the fact 

having, somehow or other, reached the wxll-ringed ears of Mrs. 
Smylar. The pert old thing (and though old in face, she was 
still young in figure, quick in motion ond active in all her turn- 
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ings and twistings) was the first, and indeed tlie only person to 
whom Sandy llruff comiminicated tlie steps he had taken. In 
furtherance of the great object she had constantly in view, she 
pressed their speedy completion upon her gallant master (if 
he might be her master called, whose mistress she was) in every 
possible way, and with every possible apparent motive, except 
those by which she was really and truly actuated. Nor is it to 
be imagined, that such being the case, she left any argument 
unbroached, any suggestion unmade, to strengthen his resolu- 
tion, and urge him to immediate proceedings to bring about the 
match ; pointing out to him especially what a capital thing it 
would be for him to get rid of all the worry of a large, cold, 
empty bouse in Harley SIreet, by living in wliich lie was at a 
needless expense, and taking a small villa in the vicinity of town, 
or perhaps a snug house at Brighton, ivluch she could entirely 
manage and make comfortable for him, with not more than three 
or four servants. 

“ That *11 do, that Tl do,** said Brutf, as the assiduous wasp- 
waisted verd antique brought his hot white-wine- whey, after he 
was in bed. That *11 do, Smylar — eh ! — I think you are right 
about Jenny, eh !— so am I— eh !’* 

During which little pithy observation, interrupted oimF by 
sips from the gentle diaphoretic prescribed and prepar^ by 
herself, for a cold which the gentle giant thought he had caught 
in a draught of air at the Doldrum, Mrs. Smylar, with a readi- 
ness and condescension far below her sphere in the establish- 
ment, performed the operation of “tucking him up*’ in the most 
comfortable maimer, taking leave of him (as we presume for the 
night) by saying, 

“ Rely upon it, colonel, the happiest day you will ever have 
will be that upon which Miss Jane is married.*’ 

“ That’ll do, that’ll do,” said Bruff; “ I quite agree with you 
— good night, old woman ; for the present — eh I— thatTl do.” 

And so, for the present, Mrs. Smylar retired. 

And now tluit we have got sufficiently forward in our history, to 
see that all the four persons to whom the matrimonial scheme, by 
which Jane Bruff is to be settled for life, are unanimously 
agreed upon the Avisdom and propriety of the arrangement, it 
becomes necessary for us to look at and examine the character 
and qualities of the intended and predestined bride herself, in 
ordei* trf ascertain in what degree the important fifth character 
in our dramath persona: may agree with the others ; tw'o of whom, 
be it understood, she had never heard ofjn her life, and one of 
whom, Avith all her affectionate regard for him, she felt conscious 
was entirely under the control of another. 

Jane Brutf Avas — ^but what she Avas, must form the subject of 
another chapter. 
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CHArTEll III. 

It is no easy matter, wliatevcr people may lliink of it, to dcscril)c 
the licroiiie of a simple story. To authors who deal larj^ely in 
silken tresses and meltinj' eyes, soul-fraujcht intcllijijence of ex.- 
pression, and a gentle mixture of roses and lilies by way ol’ eoni- 
plcxioii, clierries for lips, and pearls for teeth, it may be a work 
of equal facil4y and felicity: but to plain-speaking, or rather 
p]ain-wn*iting persons, who endeavour to describe with something 
like accuracy, scenes and circumstances as they occur, anJ pul 
down upon paper the impressions which they themselves receive 
from the w'orks of nature and art, it is far dillercnt. Thescj poor 
crcaUircs seldom or ever fall in with the ethereal beings whose; 
“ every action is grace,” whose; features “ eclipse tiie chiselled 
beauties’' of Praxiteles or Phielias; whose “ivory foriOieads, 
scarce ever rulHcd with a frown of anger, rival the elrivcii snow", 
over whose dazzling pile^ the raven locks twine and cluster like 
silken meshes to ensnare the hearts of venturous* swains,” “ tlu; 
qualities of whose minds emulate the beauties of their persons,” 
“ whose cerulean eyes, upturned to Heaven, are overtlowed with 
pearly tears, bright heralds of tlu; fe(;lings of the hofirt,” who 

doc III their lovers perfect,” whose ‘Mips are decold of guile,” 
who never do an ijhV' but good; who minister to the sick and 
aged poor, like “ angels of light,” and arc dressed (according to 
the descriptions vvliich are given of them) much after t he liypo- 
theiical and apocryphal illustrations of the milliners and 
maiitua-niakers’ magazine's. Writers like ourselves are there- 
fore thrown back on resources only to be found in the usual 
routine of worldly life. 

It is to be hoped that the reader by this time lias become more 
deeply interested in the personal appearance and menial qualities 
of Jane llrulf, than either the father or son, wdiom we Icl’L diwS- 
cussing what they consider other more important points con- 
nected with her, appeared to be; because, in a blind bargain, 
like that which had been struck between tlie w'ortliy baronet 
and her father, the nature and character, conditions and elVects, 
of such a negotiation, must necessarily be more or less atfcetcil 
by the beauties and merits of the object to be so strangely pro- 
vided for. * • 

There are, in the world ladie.s, some of whom w"c have our- 
selves known, wJio wpuld fare much better by being so disposed 
of without a previous view; and who stand a better chance of 
being loved, as they say, “ unsight, unseen,” than after a personal 
exhibition; and othera there arc who, if eventually destined for 
display, are so cried up and so bepraised by their admiring 
friends and relations, that when the a cil is actually withdrawn, 
and the object appears in propria persona^ the cflect produced 
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very miicli resembles that of tbe sudden disclosure of Mokanna’s 
features : — 

“ He raised tbe veil— tbe maid turn’d slowly round, 

Look’d at him — shriek’d— and sank upon tbe ground.” 

Now Jane Bruff was one of those girls who need not fear 
the piercing eyes of the most searching scrutineer. She certainly 
was not beautiful ; but she was ten times more delightful than 
if she had been ten times as handsome. In the work which we 
have just quoted, there is a description which might well be ap- 
plied to her, which runs thus : — 

“ There ’s a beauty, for ever unchangingly bright, 

Like the long sunny lapse of a summer’s daylight ; 

Shining on, shining on, by mo shadow made tender, 

Like Love falls asleep in its sameness of splendour. 

This was not the beauty — oh ! nothing like this — 

That to young Nourmahal gave such magic of bliss ; 

But that loveliness, ever in motion, which plays 
Like the light upon Autumn’s soft shadowy days ; 

Now here, and now there, giving warmth as it flies ^ 

From the lips to the cheek, from the check to the (^s ; 
Now, melting in mist, and now breaking in gleams. 

Like the glimpses a saint has of Heav’n in his dreams. 

Then pensive it seem’d, as if that very grace. 

That charm of all others was born with her face ; 

And when angry— for e’en in the tranquillest climes 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers, sometimes — 

The short passing anger but seem’d to awaken 

New beauty, like flow’rs that are sweetest when shaken. 

If tenderness touch’d her, the dark of her eye 
At once took a darker, a heavenlier dye, 

From the depth of whose shadow, like holy revealings, 
From innermost shrines, came the light of her feelings. 
Then her mirth— oh ! *twas sportive as ever took wing. 
From the heart with a burst, like the .wild bird in Spring ; 
Illumed by a wit that would fascinate sages, 

Yet playful as Peris just loosed from their cages. 

"While her laugh, full of life, without any control, 

Buhthe sweet one of gracefulness, rang from her soul; 

And w'here it most sparkled, no glance could discover — 

In lip, cheek, or eyes — ^for she brighten’d all over. 

Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 

When it breaks into dimples, and laughs in the sun.” 

That this is beautifully poetical, who shall deny ? — that it is 
|iot calculated to raise the expectations of the reader far above 
their probable fulfilment in the mind, and person of Jane Bruff, 
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iTho shall assert? but that it is descriptive, in an eminent degree, 
of the character and qualities of that most amiable, accomplished, 
and delightful girl — I, for one, will maintain. 

Perhaps in wit, she might not presume to emulate the “ Light 
of the Harem ; ” but there was a well-tempered, well-regulated 
playfulness in her conversation, which could not fail to charm 
and delight, provided always she was away from the paternal 
roof. The colonel was a powerful officer, but neither amiable 
nor gentle ; his daughter, if she possessed his affections, certainly 
received none of his attentions. She feared him with a fear 
which chilled the natural feelings of her heart ; and when^ as w'e 
have b(?fore said, he considered it necessary to give a few parties, 
in hopes mainly of getting her off his hands by a marriage after 
his own taste, she was destined to a sort of martyrdom during 
the whole season, from the querulous, or rather abrupt manner 
in which, even in the presence of those whom he wished to ad- 
mire her, he corrected, lectured, and even scolded her, while 
doing the honours of his house really and truly in the best and 
most graceful possible manner. 

Ui)on points of much graver importance Jane was all that 
could be wished ; the harshness of the parent had never alienated 
tlje fondness of the child, and although suffering silently from a 
severity which she was justly conscious she did not deserve, she 
would have died rather than hear any human being traduce the 
fair fame of her father. She was pious without pretension, and 
charitable without ostentation. Perfectly well versed in all that 
is new considered essential to the education of a young lady, she 
was fully competent as a scholar, a linguist, an artist, a musician, 
and even if it came to that, as a “ philosopher,’’ to take her 
place amongst any girls of her age or position in society. And 
all this without one grain of affectation or conceit ; bearing all 
the praises that w^ere lavished upon her everywhere (except at 
home) with a mildness and meekness, which the colonel set down 
as shyness and awkwardness — ^lie himself being the controlling 
influence, colloquially called a “wet blanket,” by which her 
spirits were subdued, and her mental powers almost paralyzed. 

How much of the paternal acerbity — as people fond of fine 
words would call it — was attributable to the influence of the 
dear half-governess, half-actress, part-housemaid, Mrs. Smylar, 
it would, perhaps, be difficult to ascertain ; but it was curious 
enough that the disposition of Colonel»Bruff towards J^ne, and 
that of Sir George Grindle towards Frank, were singularly sym- 
pathetic, with the one exception, that the baronet bad two sons 
to choose a favourite from, the colonel had but one daughter. 

Nothing on earth can be more natural, than the supposition 
that Jane flnding home so exceedingly uncomfortable, when there 
was a home to receive her, w'as infinitely happier with friends 
and relations, where the playfulness of her disposition, and 
buoyancy of her character; might have their scope— 
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“ without any control, 

But the sweet one of gracefulness.” 

of which we have belbre treated. And certainly in all the circle 
of her father’s acquaintance, relations, and connexions, there was 
no resting-place she loved so much as the happy, hospitable house 
of the Amershains. 

Oh! such people— such nice, comfortable, happy people! 
Yet even they had discovered one source pf unhappiness ; tliey 
had found an alloy to their gold, a dark spot upon their bright 
sun ; they had no family ; a circumstance, which however dis- 
tressing to tliemselves, was fraught with the most beneficial 
results to their friends and acquaintance, who were thereby 
exempted from the kill-joy infliction of little pets, magnified into 
great wonders by their parents, and foisted into wbat else would 
be agreeable society, to talk nonsense suitable enough to their 
ow'ii ages and intellects, but to no other; and wdio, having 
dirtied their mouths and chins with sweetmeats and trash, which 
they never should swallow*, scream themselves into hysterics 
when the said mouths and chins are wiped; and who having 
utterly marred the comfort of some hour or so, diirinj^ which 
they have been let loose, are borne ofl’ to the nursery, ijffrually 
and heartily anathematizing, in their small way, thcRidoous 
Glumdalca who had been summoned to relieve the party by 
carrying them aw^ay. 

Well do I remember seeing the greatest genius of our day, 
suddenly stopped after dinner, in one of his most splendid descrip- 
tions of an interesting — iriagniflceiitly interesting scene, liy the 
petulant cry of a little urchin for some orange-cliips in the des- 
sert. His father, who, of course, was master of the house, sharply 
corrected the child for interrupting ; and consequently made him 
cry louder than he had cried before. 

“Poor bairn,” said the Immortal, smilingly, “it is not his 
fault" 

I never see a dose of dear little damp-nosed darlings adminis- 
tered after dinner, without thinking of this. 

I’hcre however, something w^anting to matrimonial happi- 
ness — ill its perl'ect degree — where the connecting link with 
another generation is absent; and therefore Mr. and Mrs. 
Amersham were not perfectly happy. But barring this slight 
j[ualilj jntion, they were, perhaps, as enviable a pair as ever ex- 
isted. tie w^as the best-tempered, kindest-hearted man that ever 
lived, she the kindest-hearted;' best-tempered woman. Their 
house w as ahvays gay, always agreeable ; the people who visited 
them were universally pleasant, inasmuch, as if they had no 
qualification that way, they had no admission; and there was 
ahvays something going on — parties — excursions — ^little reunions 
— snug^ries — &c.,&c. Everj body who has known such people, 
and such a house, will appreciate their delights and attractions, 
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and will therefore easily understand why Jane Brufl’ felt no 
repugn Jiiice, not only in preferring it to such a home as her own, 
with IMrs. Smylar lor vicegerent, but to any of the liouses within 
her J'Cvich, belon.ging to her other friends and connexions. 

To describe the villa — place it could not be called— of this 
agreeable couple would be quite superfluous; they who know 
the ivorld can as perfectly appraise the country-house of an 
agreeable small family, of some four or five thousand a-year, as 
Mr. George Robins can value a real property. 

Chintz, cotton, comfort; snug rooms full of furniture; books, 
luirps, piauoiortes, bagatelle-tables, backgammon-boards, chess- 
boards. guitars, kaleidoscopes, sofas, squabs, cushions, ottomans ; 
corr)ers., recesses, little oriel windows, flowers, Eau de Cologne 
botthis, scattered books, albums, drawings, H. B.’s skclehes (no 
iuattcr what visitor sufFcrs), little absurd work-boxes, wdiich no- 
bodv usc.s, portefeuilles, pincushions, /ire-boxes, suulT-boxcs, 
.joubonuieres, miniatures of distant relations, in cases, lying on 
the tables, varieties of inkstands, peerages, directories ; low 
chairs, long chairs, footstools, folding screens, a bright blazing 
fire, a snow-white poodle on the shaggy hearthrug, and a long- 
cared Charley” in the lady’s lap. That sounds snug, and is 
something like* the way in which tney ‘‘ carried on the war,” or 
rather enjoyed domestic peace, at Mr. Amer^ham's. 

It was here, then, that Jane Bruff enjoyed the happiness which, 
as a motherless girl, was all in all to her ; and although the 
difference of age between Jane and her cousin, the kind mistress 
of this agreeable home, was such as rather to make them feel 
like sisters than any other relation to each other, still, from their 
relative positions in society, all her kindness came as it were ma- 
ternally to the gentle sensitive heart of dear Jane. 

It is not to be supposed that a being so fair, so gentle, so 
lively, so good as Miss Bruff, had made so much progress 
in life and in society, without having been addressed in terms of 
admiration, or assailed in those of flattery. Had she been homely 
and coarst!, dowdy and vulgar, short of an eye, or shorter in one 
leg than the other, the effect of the gallant colonel’s fortune (or 
rather the report of it), would have been quite sufficient to give 
her a pair of these cerulean orbs of which mention has been 
previously made, or convert her bitchisism of gait into a step 
sylph-like enough to make Taglioni jealous. Think, then, with 
the grace, the sweetness, the gentleness, the innocent playful- 
ness, and the graver talents arp sterling virtues of Jane, what 
must be the effect upon the herd of aspirants to fortune when they 
saw her, what she really was. 

There was a man — one out of the flock that followed her — to 
whom she had more attended than to the rest — a clever man, and 
a plausible man ; and, moreover, hot ill received by the Amer- 
shams. He had a high white forehead, and crisp black hair, and 
a goodisb nose, and sly grey eyes, .with arched black brows over 
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them ; and he had teeth which he thought he might upon every 
suitable, or even unsuitable occasion show ; and he could talk, 
and he could laugh, and he could sing. 

This made him agreeable to Mrs. Amersham. 

Then he was a sportsman of much pretension — ^had flushed two 
w’oodcocks together, and killed them both — never missed his 
double shot in ordinary matters. As for Ashing, show him si 
trout that had been basking and rubbing his white waistcoat on 
the gravel, and correspondently waggling his tail in a river for 
the last seven years — he would have him out, nolens volens, in 
half* a minute’s time. Then for hunting, — fences, ditches, double 
ditches, stone walls, five-barred gates, and all the rest of it, were 
mere trifles; together with other accomplishments in coursing, 
badger-baiting, ferreting, &c. And all this, made him extremely 
agreeable to Mr. Amersham. 

But, asks the reader, what made him agreeable to the gentle 
Jenny Brufl*? 

Why, the reader shall know. Miles Blackmore, Esq. — such 
were his name and description — had, besides the certain knacks 
and trickeries already described, a power far sujjerior to powers 
ordinarily possessed by the inveterate out-and-out spJRsman — 
that of accommodating himself marvellously well to society 
in which he mixed; of adapting himself to its manners and cus- 
toms, and of gaining wherever ho went the reputation of being 
“a very delightful person.” 

It is unquestionably true that Jane Bruff exhibited no decided 
inclination to record her dissent from this general dictum. She 
listened to his conversation with interest, and to his songs with 
pleasure ; for, uncongenial as might be the pursuits of the field, 
and their incidental and inevitable cruelties, to a mind so full of 
tenderness as hers, it would be disingenuous to deny, that she 
felt less pity for a woodcock killed by Miles Blackmore at a long 
shot, than she would for any meaner bird slaughtered by some 
bungling hand ; and as to her sympathy for the sufferings of a 
“ poor innocent fish,” struggling with all its power for emancipa- 
tion from the hook which was tearing its mouth to pieces — truth 
bids me confess that it was overcome by the pleasure she felt in 
hearing Amersham describe the skill and dexterity with which 
Miles landed his trout after more than an hour’s “ play.” 

“Jane,” said Mrs. Amersham to the young lady, one day, 
after ^e party had started for the field, “ T have made a discovery 
— a very important discovery too, and that of something con- 
cerning yourself, but which with all your discernment you have 
not yet found out.” 

“What in the name of wonder, may that be?” said Miss 
Bruff. 

“You will some fine morning be made aware of it, dearest,’* 
answered Mrs. Amersham, “and perhaps will be at first very 
much surprised at it; but then, Jane, it will be too late.” 
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“ I am still in the dark,” said the young lady. 

Well then/* said Mrs. Amersham, “I will enlighten you in 
^^:cven words — you are in love with Miles Blackmore.” 

J' “ Emma, my dear Emma ! *' said Jane colouring crimson, “ what 
• are you talking about ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing,” said Mrs. Amersham, “nothing in the world, 
Mbut that Avhich seems exceedingly natural, and in my eyes, at 
least, not particularly blamcable.*' 

“ But do tell me,” said Jane, “ what have I done — ^how have I 
behaved — what have I said, to induce your belief of that which 
, really has no foundation? '* 

“You have done nothing,** said Mrs. Amersham, “you have 
.«^aid nothing to induce that belief; on the contrary, as far as Mr. 
Blackmore is concerned, you say less to him than to any body 
else. As for vour behaviour, you seem under more restraint 
when you do talk to him than when you talk to any body else ; 
>'ou always avoid him w'hen there seems a probability of your 
ocing left alone with him, even for a moment; nay, sometimes I 
could almost be angry with you for the way in which you cut 
him short, when he addresses himself particularly to you, and 
abruptly turn the conversation to some subject which must 
inevitably become general.** 

“There now,** said Jane, “that is the case ; and is there any 
thing in that like being in love with him ? ’* 

‘ “A very great deal indeed, my dear,*' said Mrs. Amersham. 
“ Why should you not listen to what Mr. Blackmore has to say, 
with the ease and unreserve with which you listen to George 
Gray, or Francis Belmore, or any other of the men who arc here ? 
Why shrink from a stroll in the grounds with Blackmore, and 
not hesitate to take the arm of Charles Harvey for a ramble? 
Why invariably walk out of a room by one door the moment he 
walks in at another, and yet immediately afterwards volunteer 
to exhibit your skill at billiards in a contest with Colonel 
Strickland?*’ 

“ Why, because,** said Jane, because — I — ** 

Because,” said Mrs. Amersham, “ you feel differently towards 
him. If he did not interest you more than any of the others 1 
have mentioned, why treat him differently — w^hy exhibit towards 
him a diffidence and coldness, which never affect you upon other 
e;*usions? I ask you why, and I will tell you why — it is for 
fedr that he should discover the impression he has made^upon 
you, and the influence he possesses over you.’* 

“ On the contrary,” said Jane, “ I studiously avoid him.** 

“ I have told you so,” said Mrs. Amersham ; “ you want, 
my dear girl, to personify indifference, but you overact your 
part.” 

“ No,’* said Jane, “ I certainly think Mr. Blackmore ex- 
ceedingly agreeable person — ^he is remarkably good-humoured.” 

“ And good-looking, Jane?” said Mrs. Amersham. 
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** For personal appearance in a man I care nothinp:,” said Jane, 
“ that, you know — so there you may spare me. 1 like to listeir 
to his singing.” 

“ And to his conversation, Jane?” said Mrs. Amersham. 

“ Yes” replied Jane, “and to his conversation. He has seen 
a great deal of tbc world and society, and tells what he knows of. 
them well and agreeably ; and I sec no harm in being informed ■ 
and instructed.” 

“None — ^none in the least,” said Mrs. Amersham; “nor do I 
see any harm in any part of the business — ^under your circum- 
stances, w ith an ample fortune, in point of fact, at your command ; 
— for I presume, without some great imprudence on your part, 
as might regard the choice of a husband, of which I certainly do 
not suspect you, and wliicli, in the case of which we are speaking, 
would most assuredly not be displayed, papa would not hesitate 
to give his consent.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Amersham,” said Jane, “what my father would 
do, or how he would act towards me under ©aiy circumstances, in- 
volving so serious a step as my mamage, I cannot form the smallest 
conjecture. That he w’ishes me out of his w'ay I rea]lj|feclieve ; 
and therefore I should dot be surprised at his acced^H to any 
tolcrably-reasonable proposition which might produce Irc desired 
effect. However, rely upon it, 1 am not likely to try the experi- 
ment, most especially in (as you say) *the case we are now 
speaking of.’ Mr. Miles Blackmore is, as I have already said, an 
exceedingly agreeable person, and I — ” 

“There, my dear, there,” said Mrs. Amersham, “do not exert 
yourself so heroically in the denial; go your own way ; only if 
you really do not feel something more than common-place 
friendship for him let him be aware of the nature of your pre- 
ference ; for at present my belief is, that he is very much in 
love with youy and flatters himself that his affection is not en 
tircly luirequitcd.” 

“ If men choose to be vain and conceited, how can I help that ? ” 
said Jane. 

choose to be coquettish and tormenting, how can 
he help that ?'* answered Mrs. Amersham. 

“I am neither tormenting nor coquettish,'' replied Jane; “and 
if there is a difference in my manner towards him from my 
manner to other people, it is assumed, because I wish to dis- 
courage his particular attentions.” 

“Poor dear girl!” said Mrs. Amersham, "you are very much 
to be pitied: flret of all you deny that you are in love with a 
gentleman who is in love with youf then you deny that he is in 
love with you ; and then wind up the history by confessing that 
you know he isin love with you, and therefore exhibit to him the 
most uncq|iuvocal si^s pf diffldcnce and alarm, in order to repress 
his attentions^ And yet, Jaue, ivith all this, you listen to him 
with nwte attention when he talks, and look at him whenever 
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you tliinlc liLs eyes nre turned another way, with an expression 
.i)f interest wliich never shows itself towards any other of the 
^ coated animals of our party.’’ 

• ‘‘Surely, my dear Emma,” said Jane, “one may listen to 
aa:reeable conversation, <^r sweet singing, without being in love. 
Yon might as well say I was in love with an artist I admire, and 

* whose talents I worship, or charge me with the loss of my heart 
to a statesman whose speeches I read with enthusiastic delight.” 

“ All this is excellent reasoning, Jane,” said Emma ; “ but there 
is a certain something — an outward token of what is fancied to 
be a hidden feeling — which no eloquence can gainsay, no argu- 
ment overcome. And remember, dear, that the unconsciousness 
of that deciding ‘look,’ is the strongest possible proof of its 
value and importance. My dear child, I know more of the world 
than you do, and / know — ” 

“ Oh, dear Emma,” said the charming Jane, you are indeed 
oracle — a venerable matron — some six or seven years my 
senior; but rely upon it you are wrong-wrong — wrong. I 
have never yet seen the man who could interest me so 
far as to make me think what my father would say, if I men- 
tioned a preference. To that kind, strange, cruel, affectionate, 
and violent father, all my feelings arc deferred; and depend 
upon it, my dear friend, so long as he does not force me to marry 
somebody I can not love, I will not trouble him by presenting to 
liim any body whom I fancy I can” 

Strange to be sure it was — ^but strange things will happen — 
that this dialogue should have taken place on the vpry day, the 
identi(‘al day, upon which the gallant and exceedingly disagree- 
able colonef had written the following letter to his very delight- 
ful Jane — or, as he called her, Jenny — which, by the way, is 
printed and published in the dictionaries as an “ abbreviation ” of 
the former monosyllabic appellation : — 

“ Harley Street, Friday. 

“Dear Jenny, — Whenever I make a promise I like to keep it 
— sometimes we cannot do exactly what we like— I promised 
that you should stay with our good friends till the autumn — that 
must not be, inasmuch as 1 want you in town. 

“ 1 shall send the carriage off this evening, so as to bring you 
up to-morrow. Give my kind regards to the Amershams, and 
ttell them that if they will come, too, I shall be glad to se^them. 
—I do not wait for your answer before I send for you, because 
the only answer I expect is your personal appearance. — Your 
affectionate, ^ “Alex. Biiuff.” 

“ Now what can this mean?” said Jane to herself, when she 
had read this brief “ order” for change of quarters. Is it pos- 
sible that what 1 have more than once seriously apprehended, is 
really going to take place, and that my father has been deluded 
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or betrayed into the rashness and cruelty of exalting his servant 
into the character of mother-in-law to his daughter? It must* 
be something deciding and important that can have induced 
such a peremptory command/' 

“ Dear Emma, ’’ exclaimed the agitated girl, as Mrs. Amersham 
entered the room, ** read thatf and tell me what you think it 
means.” * 

Mrs. Amersham did as she was asked to do, and having con- 
cluded the perusal of the dispatch, declared her incapability of 
comprehending its object, .and contented herself by proclaiming 
the utter impossibility of obedience to its commands. 

‘‘ Oh! yes, yes,” said Jane, “I must go — " 

“ Go ! ” said Mrs. Amersham. " What, when the gayest ball 
of our county and season is fixed for Monday? when I have 
your father’s written promise that we arc to have you here till 
September? No, no, I shall settle thaty my dear love — I will 
write to him and tell him — ” 

“No, no,” said Jane, “It is my duty to go, and go I must. 
Besides, the carriage will be down this evening to carry me off 
in the morning.” ^ 

“ But it can be driven back without you,” said IVH Amer- 
sham. " 

“ No ! ” said Jane, “ that must not be. Besides, even if I could 
make up my mind to consent to your kind proceeding, I should 
be wretched : first, in the fear of my father’s anger ; — and you, 
who have sometimes seen him angry, can pretty well judge how 
jt must affect me; — then, in the thought that I was opposing his 
will, which ought to be law to his daughter ; and, moreover, in 
the suspense in which I should exist as to the true and real cause 
and object of my sudden recall from the only place in the world 
where I am truly happy.” 

Strange to say, the same thought fla.shed into Mrs. Amersham’s 
mind as had just before startled and alarmed Jane. . She thought 
it savoured of a marriage between the gallant and disagreeable 
officer, and the sly, mischievous, and influential woman, whose 
ulterior object nobody, aware of the state of the case, could 
doubt, and wkose artfulness and insidiousness seemed exceed- 
ingly well calculated for its attainment. 

Little did the ladies anticipate the real motives of the colonel 
— ^little did Jane think that within an hour of her fervent hope, 
that le^^what might happen, as to her father’s refusal of his con- 
sent to a lover favoured by her, he would never force her to 
accept a lover whose affections she could not reciprocate — a 
mandate so ominous and so awful as this brief letter would 
arrive. 

Jane,” said the matron, after a few moments’ consideration, 
“ it strikes me, that whether that odious woman, Smylar, is con- 
nected with this summons or not, there must be a lover in the 
question — and I am not sorry for it.” 
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“Not sorry to lose me?** said Jane; “not sorry to have mo 
.tormented?’* 

“No, not a bit sorry, Jane,” said Emma; “you ought to be 
tormented a little, because, to return to the old subject, you de- 
light in tormenting others ; and, moreover, you dear conceited 
little thing, it will drive you into a determination about Miles 
lllachmore.” 

“Miles Blackraore!” said Jane. “What, Miles Blackmore 
again ? Indeed, indeed, T shall be angry — ^yes, you need not look 
so much surprised, Emma — I shall be really, truly, and scribusly 
angry if you ever make anotl\cr allusion to the subject.” 

“Ha! ha!” said Mrs. Amersham, ^Hhen is it indeed more 
^^el■i()us than 1 thought it. Angry arc you? Come, come, Jane, 

I own I am interested in his late — ^perhaps he has made me a 
i 'mjidantc — don’t break his heart — don't go before our ball.** 

“ Emma,** said Jane, looking infinitely more serious than she 

siially did, “do consider the reflection you cast upon my con- 
duct, and even my character, by not only implying, but by 
charging me with deliberate coquetry and missishness in my 
conduct towards this man. Surely, surely, unless the world is 
much more wicked than I have yet learned to think it, a young 
■woiiiaii, admiring genius when she finds it, and appreciating 
talent where it exists, may so far gratify an innocent, and not 
even questionable taste, by enjoying the conversation of the 
mail whose intellectual qualities she respects and esteems. I do 
deny, Emma, solemnly deny, the existence of any feeling of re- 
gard towards Mr. Blackmore, which might not exist between us 
were he my brother. 1 plead guilty — positively guilty to liking 
him exceedingly, and being very happy in lus society, and even 
admiring him, if you will ; but as to love, if love be what the 
poets tell us of it, and about which, my dear friend, you must, 
of course, know n great deal moi’o than I do, I, with equal sin- 
cerity, truth, and firmness, plead vot guilty.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Amersham, “ I shall press you to no further 
confession ; but I must, if you please, refer the history of your 
depjirture to my excellent husband, who, I think, Will agree with 
me, that an embargo must be laid upon you.’* 

“ That is out of the question,” said Jane. “ Profiting by your 
good advice, and by that which probably is more effective, your 
good example, I have learned obedience, and go I must. But if 
you love me, do what my father asks you to do— go up t^ town 
with me ; then I shall have your society, your advice, your sym- 
pathy.” 

“That dear child,** said Mrs. Amersham, “is wholly out of 
the question ; our house is already half full, and wc expect the 
Durntons and the Slaters, and half the country to come to us to- 
morrow, for the ball.” 

“Thdn must I wend my weary way alone,” said Jane. 

“ Well,** said Mrs. Amersham, “ as you are resolved, L cannot 

, • 
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deny that you arc rij'lit; whatever freak or fancy vour father 
may have taken into his head, it is, as you so properly say, your 
duty to obey ; therefore I must be silent ; but when my deal 
George comes to know it, I am certain he will be furious ; and 
as for poor Miles Blackmore — ” 

“ Emma,” interrupted Jane, colouring deeply, whcllicr witljT 
consciousness, anger, or any other feeling or passion, it is not for, 
us to determine — pray, pray do not.” \ 

The appeal so genuine, so earnest, and coming from a pair of 
lips, to which the most eloquent heroinc-dcscribers would be 
puzzled to do justice, accompanied by a playful gesture of intimi- 
dation, silenced her companion, more especially as ** dear George,” 
and Mr. Miles Blackmore at that precise moment made their ap- 
pearance. 

The moment the beaux wore informed of the gallant colonel’s 
mandate, with tlic “ nil rescrihas, attamert ipm veni ” clause in the 
dispatch, they both, as must naturally be expected, burst into the 
loudest denunciation of the paternal tyranny. Mr. Amersham 
vowed that he would himself go up to town with Jane, and force 
her imperious parent to permit her to return — a proposition 
which seemed by no means agreeable to his lady-uife, and infi- 
nitely less palatable to Mr. Miles Blackmore, ^ 

** No, no,” said Jane, “ rely upon it I am the best judge of what 
I ought to do. My father is, as you know, cross, j^ulant, and 
an^ry, and snubs me, and scolds me ; thinks me Mfoolish girl, 
and calls me so ; charges me with being ill-tcmperc^ and w ith all 
sorts of enormities ; but I am bound by the most sacred ties to 
filial obedience. Don’t think 1 am preaching — I speak exactly 
what I feel — so go I must, dearest friends, and go I will ! ” 

“ And when to return, Miss Bruif ?” said Mr. Miles Blackmore, 
in a tone of greater earnestness than he was was accustomed 
to assume. 

“ Oh,” said Jane, her heart full of anxiety and wretchedness 
as to the real object of her summons, “ I suppose in a day or two. 
Most probably I shall be back for the hall, because papa can’t 
want me to stay long in towm.’^ 

And then again her thoughts reverted to the hateful, dreaded de- 
gradation which she fancied her father must be involved in, as she 
seriously dreaded his surrender to the fascinations of the well-' 
painted, black ringleted siren of his household. 

A f^rl like Jane Brutf, in a country-house, is like a bright star 
in the firmament. A well-educated accomplished creature of her 
age, sufficiently of the world to understand its usages, and so 
thoroughly well-bred as to be perfectly unaffected— showing by 
cve|^ word and action a disposition the most amiable, a general 
desire to please without the slightest effort or strain after popu- 
larity — ^liind and goodnatured to all, without difference or dis- 
tinction — wholly divested of the absurd squeamishness which 
under-bred misses think fine— ready at all times, and on all occa« 
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Bions, to join, frankly and freely, in wliatcver is going on, con- 
scious of the purity of her own heart and mind, and equally con- 
fident in the genuine feelings of friendship and affection of those 
with whom she is associated — such a girl becomes essential and 
iiidispensfible to the happiness and pleasure of such a circle. 
Where is there upon the face of the earth to be found a being so 
charming, so winning, so influential, as a young Englishwoman 
of this cTass and character ? 

The moment it was know’n that the carriage had actually' ar- 
rived, and that Jane Bruff was positively to leave the Amershams 
in the morning, a gloom fell over the evening circle ; her gayest 
song sounded like a dirge ; her sweetest smiles, subdued by the 
thought of the morrow, was w'alchcd with painful interest by 
those who had scarcely approached her, till they were on the eve 
of losing her. Nor, amongst those who gazed upon her sweet 
countenance (perhaps for the last time), was Milos Blackmorc 
the least alTectcd. 

To hearts that keenly feel, the most trifling incidents are 
sometimes the liiost deeply affect’ng; and when the gentle, 
genuine Jane, carefully covered up the harp 

She used to touch,” 

there was soracthiug in the doing it, that involved a leave-taking 
wdiich brought tears into more eyes than those of one of tlic party. 

If Jane liruMiad not been by a thousand degrees as charming 
as she was, her very position in the world could not have failed 
to mak(; her an object of deep and thrilling interest. It was oiico 
well said to me, by a most accomplished nobleman, whose per- 
sonal and mental qualities could not fail to commpd the regard 
and esteem of men, and the admiration and affection of w^omen, 
that, placed as he was in an enviable position in life, with high 
rank and large fortune, he felt diffident* ot himself, and doubtful 
whether the favourable reception he every where met with, from 
the belles of the season, arose from their appreciation of liis per- 
sonal qualifications, or the Earldom and fortune which he pos- 
sessed. , ^ 

Certain it is, that Jane BrulTs father, and Jane BrulTs fortune, 
damped the ardour of several admirers, who, long before the 

E eriod of which we arc now treating, ^vould, as the dowagers say, 
ave “come forward.*' But Love is careless of gold ; and he 
that had nothing himself to offer, did not venture to aspir^ to the • 
wealth of the heiress, assured of a rejection from the gallant 
dragon (not dragoon) who watched with the most assiduous 
care and vigilance, the golden apples he had gathered during his 
profitable campaigns. 

How much happiness in this w^orld is marred by some slight 
obstacle, which after all might, perhaps, by a little explanation, 
have been easily overcome. But as Love is not mercenary, so is 
it timid ; and the feeling which induced the noble cfirl just men- 
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mentioned to doubt wbether be was loved for himself alone, had 
sealed the lips of mjiny a man who, poor himself, feared that our 
gentle Jane would think him an interested wooer. 

Of this class Mr. Miles Blackmorc certainly was not one. As 
wc have already heard, he was a gentleman and a man of for- 
tune. He certainly neither had a title nor the remotest expecta- 
tion of one ; and as rank was a great point with Sandy Bruff, he 
might h€a\e met with a repulse. But — why not try ! If he loved 
Jane, we know she liked him. Why not, while yet her foot was 
on the threshold, prefer his suit? Why not avow himself? 

Jane was sufficiently aware of the temper of his mind to ex- 
pect, and even to dread the event. His manner was distrait. He 
was evidently agitated — excited. — Ho begged her to sing once 
again the song he loved so much. She unhesitatingly complied 
— ^it was her nature to oblige. ^The words were of parting — of a 
desponding lover. Still she repeated it firmly and steadily, 
although Mrs. Amersham’s look was fixed upon her countenanee. 

When it was ended, the party except Miles Blackmorc, were 
loud in their applauses. He rose from his chair, and walked to 
the windows which opened into the conservatory. He did not 
return for some time, when he did, he looked pale and disturbed 
— the very reverse of the picture of healthful gaiety, w Inch till 
this evening his countenance had exhibited. Jfe' 

A slight repast brought the evening’s recreationSbo a close. 
Nobody tasted any of the accustomed supper wMfch, ml to-night, 
had served to collect the guests about the sociable round table, 
and gave, as it were, the tone to playful conversation, and that 
agreeable sort of foolery, which wisdom frowns at, as being 
“very frivolous,” and vulgarity condemns as being • exceed- 
ingly low.” 

When Mrs. Amersham and Jane retired, a host of inquiries 
assailed the ears of the latter, as to when she was to go, — that 
is to say, if she must go ; and then came a discussion, somewhat 
energetic as to tlic positive humanity of letting the paternal horses 
rest at least till after luncheon — ^if she got to town by dinner- 
time she would do quite well — the colonel could not expect her 
earlier; and, then what was the use of going sooner? and so on.. 
During all these discussions and exclamations Miles Blackmorc 
stood in a dark recess of the hall, watching the charming girl, 
who {why^ after her ingenuous declaration of perfect indilference 
about ^lim to Mrs. Amersham, we coxdd not, if wo did not know 
something about what girls are made of, guess) was excessively 
surprised to miss the said Miles Blackmore from the little circle 
of petitioners who were so earnest in praying her not to go 
away immediately after breakfast. 

Miles Blackmore waited till she had given her consent to stay; 
and, after all the rest of the party had shaken hands with her, he 
came forth and took his leave, shaking hands with ‘her too. He 
might have pressed the hand he took. If he did, the pressure 
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certainly was not returned. But mark ! — she is not to go till 
, after luncheon. * 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Well, Smylar,” said Colonel Alexander Briiff to his Circcan 
iiide^ “ Jenny will be home to-day — ch ! She docs not think, per- 
haps, what we have got in store for her. She is a foolish, 
poking, blushing thing, with no more idea of the world than a 
bahbj'.” 

“ I am not qintc so sure of that, Colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar. 
“ Miss Jane is quiet and gentle in manner and behaviour, ’spe- 
cially before you; but I have seen a good deal of the world one 
-way and another, and I think those meek young ladies before 
vibmpany, are not always the steadiest. You know' the proverb, 
colonel, ‘tlie deepest stream runs quietest.*” 

“ That il do — that’ll do,” said the colonel; “ therefore, and in 
that case, the sooner we settle her the better — ^that is, if George 
will take hci*. Who knows ? It doesn’t strike me that she is 
likely to catch many people. She is so shy — so silly — ^so — eh — 
not a w'ord to say, Smylar.” 

“ You know her less than any body,” said Smylar. If you 
only could ’hear how she talks to ?nc, when you arc aw'ay, you 
wouldn’t think it was the same person. Somehow, colonel, I 
don’t know what you have done, or how you have frightened 
her, but she is afraid of you. The minute you go, she becomes what 
I should call unstarched. Just the same as a lady I once lived 
with, whose husband was as jealous a green-eyed monster as ever 
lived. When he was present, there she sat, poor thing, bolt up- 
right, like a maypole in muslin, with downcast eyes and screwed- 
Up mouth, which, as the saying goes, Was made to look as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in it. The moment my master retired, the 
ice thawed ; smiles lighted up her intelligent countenance, and 
she seemed perfectly at her ease, just as if she had got rid of 
the nightmare. 

“Tlutt’Jl do, Mrs. Smylar,” said the colonel. “So you com- 
pare me with a nightmare, ch?” 

“ On the contrary, sir,” said Mrs. Smylar, “ if the newspapers 
speak truly, you are more likely soon to become a Knight Com- 
mander.” 

“ That’ll do — that ’lido,” said Brnff, “ I believe the new'spapers 
are right, and you are deuced sharp and quick, and know the 
world a great deal more than I do — ^upon my life I think so — and 
1 am sure you know more of the character and disposition of. my 
child than 1 do — eh ? She is all shamabram and humbug before 
me — so meek and so modest and so mild — and then, as yqu say, 
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when my back is turned, chatters awiiy like a bird-clapper in a 
cherry-tree, and does what she calls thinking for herself. 

“ That’s true enough,” said Smylar. 

Why don’t you sit down, Smylar ? ” said the colonel. 

“ Why sir, I — perhaps — ” 

“ Do as 1 order you, Smylar — who cfires if they do come in ?” 
said the colonel. ** Haven’t I a right to do as I like in my own 
house ? Besides, you must obey orders ; so down with you.” 

Mrs. Smylar seated herself. 

“ That ’ll do — that ’ll do,’ ’ said the colonel. “ Now go on — you 
were saying something about Jenny’s thinking for herself.” 

I was, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar, ‘‘ and perhaps if you don’t 
exercise a little of your authority shortly, she may c/mosc for her- 
self, and then there would be a pretty business.” 

“ Business — business, do you^call it ? ” said the colonel. “ I ’d 
cut off her legs if she dared to think of such a thing.” 

** If you did, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar, “ she would emulate, 
the heroes of your cloth, and light upon her stumps.” 

That ’ll do — that ’ll do, Smylar,” said the colonel, tickled ex- 
ceedingly by the facetious, yet as he thought complimentary al- 
lusion to military valour, “ I ’d be bound for it she would ; but 
she couldn’t so well run away,” 

“I think, colonel,” continued the insinuating siren JBthat the 
course you have adopted is the very wisest in the woSl. What 
can she want more, than a finished gentleman, with a fine person 
and a title. To be sure baronetcies are not much nowadays. 
Why colonel, you buy your candles of one baronet ; you have 
left off dealing for your writing-paper with another; you have 
quarrelled with Jour brew'er for buying his drugs from a third ; 
and you have in your gin for the servants’ hall from a fourth ; 
so being my lady in that way isn’t much.” 

“That’ll do,” said the colonel, "you have hit the mark, but 
keep that to yourself; things always find the ir level, Grindle 
is a baronet of 1682 — that’ll do — ^gad you see things in a minute. 
What do you think of the fiict, Smylar, that the same appel- 
lation which devolves upon a hero who has risked his life a hun-i 
dred times over, is covered with wounds, and has lost a limb or 
two in the seiwice of his country, is neither more nor less better 
nor worse, than that bestowed upon a lottery-office-keeper, or a 
madhouse-keeper, or any shopkeeper you like, who happens to 
go up ti court with an address upon some auspicious occasion as 
it is called — the only campaign in which he has ever engaged being 
a march from Guildhall to St. James’s?” 

“ I don’t w'onder at your indignation,” said the accommodating 
Smylar; “there should be some distinction made in the title 
which, as I bcgjm by saying, puts the oldest baronet upon a 
fooling, at least in a newspaper paragraph,. with the last be- 
knighted booby of the tagrag and bobtail ” 
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“ That ’ll do, Shnylar,” said the colonel, “ and it is all very well 
Jicre, snrig and tiled ns we masons say, But don’t indulge in this 
iSort of talk to Jenny. Jly idea is that the match is a great one 
for her. Persuade her to it by all means, my dear Smylar — ^paint 
George Grindlc perfection — you have never seen him — but that 
dou’1 , matter — when you are zealous I know your power to be 
serviceable to us. He is fair, with curly hair, and a long nose — 
that will guide you as to how to describe his features. His figure 
is uncommon genteel, and if I had him at drill for a fortnight, I 
could set h im up remarkably well. But never mind his face or his 
figure— talk of his fortune, his place and station, and instead of 
running down the baronetcy, make it out as a title of nobility. 
Wily, when carriages are called up. Lady Grindle, the baronet’s 
wife, sounds as well as Lady Stonehenge, the oldest countess 
extant. In fact, Smylar, I rely upon you entirely.” 

But, sir,'’ said Smylar, ‘‘suppose she should have anticipated 
your choice?” * 

“Can't — can’t have done any such thing,” said the colonel. 
“ TTow' sh ould she ? — never could have dreamt of it — ^never dreamt 
oi it myself three days ago.” 

“You misunderstand me,” said Smylar, “I don’t mean that 
she has anticipated your choice of this particular lover ; but sup- 
]»()sc she should have anticipated your choice by having, as I 
ventured just now to fancy possible, given her heart to some- 
body else ? ” 

“ Her heart,” said the colonel, “ what’s thjit ? Give her heart 
without my leave and licence? that’ll do — that '11 do, Smylar — 
you are getting silly. No, no, she hasn’t spirit enough to be dis- 
obedient; and if she had, what then? She may give her heart 
as you call it, and a pretty gift it wwld be. Her hand holdvS the 
money, Smylar, and that she cannot give without my consent. 
So now no tampering with her, or asking her questions, or hear- 
ing any of her nonsense. She is to marry George Grindle. She 
knows nearly as mpeh of him at this minute as I do. Persuade 
her that he is an Adonis, and convince her that he is a very great 
man — soothe her with promises of my aficction beyond measure 
if she gives in to the scheme, and alarm her with threats of my 
severest anger if she resists.’' 

“ It w'ould be' much easier for me to do all this if I had seen 
Mr. Grindlc myself,” said Mrs. Sniylar, who seemed to think that 
she might as well idake friends with the affianced husband^ since 
such he appeared to be. 

“ Oh,” said tho colonel, “ you’ll see enough of him soon : he 
is to dine here on Monday with his father ; quite an unexpected 
meeting for Jane ; and before that, the less you say tbc better 
on the subject— indeed nothing will be best. She will merely 
receive them as ordinary visitors, and you can take the opportu- 
nity of ac 4 uaintinsc yourself with the personal qualities of the/ 
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young heir — .a mighty fine gentleman, as I think, although I 
must say I was not in his company more than ten minutes, yes- 
terday afternoon.'* 

“ I understand, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar, “ I am not to know 
why Miss Jane has been sent for — that is right— because, while 
she is at dinner with you, I can avail myself of the opportunity 
of talking with Miss Harris, her maid, wlio ten to ono^ under the 
influence of my kindness, in giving her coffee and a chmse in my 
room, will let out some little history of the proceedings at Mrs. 
Amersham’s, from which I can gather the state of our young lady’s 
feelings and prepossessions connected with the party there. Of 
the result, colonel, of course you will be informed.*^’ 

“That’ll do— that’ll do,” said the Colonel. “Come, come, 
Smylar, one glass of good claret will do you no harm, and I am 
so seldom at home, that when I sim, it is absolutely necessary you 
should help me to finish my bottle.’^ 

Hut suppose, colonel — 

“ That’ll do* — that’ll do,*’ said Sandy, “ who cares wdiat people 
suppose — ch ? ” 

“ No, colonel, of course to you it is nothing,” said Mrs. Smylar, 
“ but I — I, you know, have nothing but my good character to 
live upon, and really the constant apprehension which I labour 
under, lest it should seem that I am too much in your confidence, 
and too constantly with you — ” 

“That’ll do,” said the colonel, “ finish your wdne and go, and 
mind what I have said — all will ‘.be right if Jenny marries this 
man — it will settle her and make me happy ; but if it fails — ^if 
she refuses, she shall see how an angry and injured father can 
act.” 

“ Trust to me, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar, “ to do my best to 
forward your excellent paternal intentions ; only consider that I 
do run a risk in putting myself so forward ; and the first people 
of your acquaintance to find fault would be those Amershams, of 
whom Jane is so fond.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the free-and-easy manner, 
in which Mrs. Smylar talked to the colonel of “Jane,” and 
the “Amersham’s;” but it may be as well to notice it, lest 
the style might be supposed to be that of the narrator rather than 
the “ performer.” 

“ That ’ll do — ^that’ll do,” said the colonel, “ never mind them 
—you remain faithful to my interests in this affair, as you have 
in all others, and you may snap your fingers at my dear friends, 
the Amershams, and at all my other dear friends ; and if you 
catch them in a conspiracy to thwart and if they succeed. 
Miss Jenny will go the same way.” 

Here, at the suggestion of Mrs. Smylar, the conference ended ; 
and after her departure, the gallant and disagreeable colonel rang 
his bell for coffee, which was accordingly brought; and nobody, 
from the appearance of the distinguished oflicer, would have 
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imagined it possible that any dialogue, like that which has just 
been detailed, had occurred in the sanctuni in which he had dined 
f(Smylar having with her intuitive caution and prhoyance rinsed 
the glass from which she had sipped her chateau margot) had it 
not unfortunately happened that a small patch of court-plaster 
which had entered the room on Smylar’s upper lip, made its ap- 
rpcarance when the butler brought in the cotfee, upon the under 
lip of the gallant colonel ; an exchange which, however remark- 
able, possessed certainly more of a civil than a military character. 
Whatever the cause might have been, the circumstance had no 
elfect upon the servant, who did his duty and retired. 

And now what was the colonel to do, in order to kill 
time, as he said ; a thing the most desirable no doubt, to a 
veteran, wlio finds the old gentleman with the forelock (or as 
llu, worthy Mrs. llarabottom ciills it, firelock) running away 
so exceedingly fast as he proverbially does run, and still 
tile faster as he nears the bottom of the hill? Should he go 
'lO the Doldriim? — a worthy, excellent association, ns every 
body knows, but at which evening society is scjircc. In fact, 
it is an established truth, that whei'C there is no play — not 
what the wdrld calls gaming, but card-playing— nobody can ex- 
pect an evening reunion at a club. At the Doldrnm, the cofibe- 
room (as the dining-room of a club is universally calleil, it being 
tlie room in which, except as a tail to one’s dinner, cofibe is never 
taken) was by ten o’clock at night as dark as Erebus, and as still 
and gloomy as if Trophonius were house-steward of the esta- 
blishment; the waiters being instructed to diminish (for economy’s 
sake) the number of lamps by which it was earlier in the day 
enlightened, at the rate of from six to one, — thus reducing any 
kind of refreshment which after a prescribed hour in the alter- 
noon might be required by members wdio venture to dine late or 
sup early, to a mere matter of taste and feeling — ocular demon- 
stration being wholly out of the question ; much to the disparage- 
ment, as a pimster would say, of the the ancient proverb 
<somewhat musty) touching the advantage of light suppers. 

The Doldrum, however, possessed all the advantages of fine 
rooms, and every thing else that should seem to conduce to socia- 
bility and that interesting exchange of sentiment and opinion, and all 
that sort of thing, which to people who are rich and sentimental, 
and have none of the cares and worries of every day life to annoy 
and agitate them, is no doubt exceedingly agreeable. But no— 
a dead solemn silence prevailed throughout the rooms in the 
evening, and the objects most probably presented to view w'cre, 
— one man dozing over a book at the side of one fireplace, another 
man fast asleep over another book at another fireplace ; two men 
equally lost in slumber, one on either side of a table (the books 
having fallen from their hands), and another gentlemen awake, 
turning over a file of last month’s newspapers. 

In the library, the same dead solemn stillness reigned. There, 
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at the farthest possible distance from each other, sat the bitterest 
enemies, advocates of two different systems, cullinpf extracts from 
huge volumes till their eyes ached, each unconscious of the object 
of his fellow Doldrumite ; — one, he that had the worst of it, im- 
bibing, regardless of expense, a glass of cold water ; and he that 
would probably eventually triumph in the contest, having dis- 
bursed sixpence for a cup of tea (toast, butter, sugar, cream, 
&c.) which by dint of enterprising speculation, and a small jug of 
hot water, he had diluted into tw'o. 

The late Lord Dudley, whose superior qualities of mind, and 
powers of expressing his thoughts, were overlaid" and lost by a 
manner in society which gave him an air of frivolity and even 
weakness, but which proved too truly (as those who best knew 
him, always thought and feared) a constitutional malady, under 
which he at last sunk j in one of his letters to his most-esteemed 
and highly gifted friend, the Bishop of Llandaff, describes the 
Alfred club — a club which some quarter of a century since, clubs 
being at that time (at least the Alfred class of clubs) rarities, was ^ 
much distinguished — in these words. 

** I am glad you mean to come into the Alfred this time. We 
arc the most abused and most envied, most laughed at and most 
canvassed society, that I know of, and we deserve neither the 
one nor the other distinction. The club is not so great a re- 
source as so many respectable persons believe, nor arc wc by any ‘ 
means such quizzes or such bores as the wags pretend. I have 
passed many f/uret comfortable hours there. I perhaps have not 
been very mucb amused, but I never w’as in the smallest degree 
annoyed.’’ 

This negative praise might justly have been appropriated to 
the Doldrum, only that as the numbers of the Doldrum exceeded 
considerably those of the Alfred (or, as “ the wags” called it, the 
“ half-read”), the bores naturally bore an equal proportion to 
the community, and were consequently more numerous. To 
Sandy Bruff, who himself was Princeps Boreorum, there could be 
little attraction at the Doldrum. Still, when a man is about to 
take a deciding step in his family affairs, and has not within him 
the quality of thinking matters over by himself, the very consi- 
deration of the subject makes him restless; and so the colonel 
rang the bell, imparted the intention to his servant of walking 
forth, and having enveloped himself in bis cloak, began bis march 
on foot, because exercise was sure to do him good. 

Duriifg his progress towards the club, what was Mrs. Smylar 
aboiit? — ^not bodily but mentally — what were her views and 
opinions touching the proposed alliance between Miss Bruff — 
‘‘our Jane,” as she permitted herself, or rather was permitted 
by the colonel to call her — and the elder son of the baronet ? It 
docs not appear possible for us yet to divine. She has admitted 
that she proposes to examine and cross-examine Miss Harris, as 
to the state, of lier young lady’s heart, and take measures in ac- 
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cordance with the knowledge she derives from the process of 
extraction; but neilhei: we, nor the gallant jind disagreeable 
toloiiel, can be at all prepared for the course which she may 
jiropose to adopt when she has gained her information. One 
thing ought, however, to be kept constantly in mind : tlie object 
nearest and dearest the heart of this designing W'oman; which 
’•was, as we must all be aware by this time, to become, coiite qui 
coute (or, as people Uheratly translate it, by Hook or by Crook)^. 
Mrs. Colonel llrulf. 

h^stablishing this as the fact, the only doubt as to Mrs. Smy. 
lar's future conduct -arises on the question as to what she may 
consider the likeliest means of achieving her great end, or rather 
her great beginning, as far as the stage of real life is concerned. 
If ever there did exist a Mr. Smylar, he had long since been 
called to his fathers; but those who remembered our dapper 
housekeeper in her bloom, recollected little more than her tran- 
jution to Mistress Smylar from Miss Sfotc — a change which, as 
the scandal of a provincial greenroom went, occurred almost im- 
perceptibly, just previous to her paying a mouth \s visit to her 
aunt twenty miles off, from which she returned considerably 
reduced by the illness under which she bad laboured, but from 
which slie eventually recovered. 

That this vivacious gentlewoman would be at all scrupulous or 
delicate in her proceedings, nobody can expect. In flattering 
Sandy to the highest pitch of fulsomeness, she felt certain of 
success. The language of deference and approbation, amounting 
almost to admiration, was as agreeable as it waa; strange to his 
cars ; he grew happy on her praise, and looking back upon his 
past life, began to think either that the rest of the world were 
vastly inferior to Mrs. Smylar, in the perception and appreciation 
of talent, or that his own qualities, like those of wine, had im- 
proved proportionably with bis ^e. , 

Swift sets down flattery as an instance of ill manners ; because, 
if you flatter all the company, you please none ; if you flatter 
only one or two, you affront the rest. The flattery with which 
Mrs. Smylar had won the aileciions of Colonel Bruff, was not 
obnoxious to these objections — it could never be practised except 
when they were iHe-il-tite, Besides, it must be confessed that 
the moppet had tact ; and in all her advances towards the heart 
of the hero, she proved herself an exceedingly skilful engineer. 
Nothing offensive— ^no thing ludicrous — nothing positively un- 
swallowable was presented to his appetite for laudatioft; her 
respect and admiration were implied rather than expressed ; she 
carried on her works cautiously and systematically, formiug her 
parallels, and advancing her trenches, under cover of a battery of 
two eyes, which she never intended should slacken their fire, till 
she considered the breach in the coloneVs heart practicable. 

But meanwhile, perhaps, we ought to cast a loqk towards Jane. 
The morning has already daivned, the bright sun is high, and the 
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sweet birds arc singing round her window, as if in mockery of 
lier sorrow — at least so she felt it. The very fact of quitting a 
house which was more to her than home, would at any time have 
caused a pang ; but upon this occasion her too-justly formed 
suspicions that something more than ordinarily trying was at 
hand, excited, beyond the negative feeling of not liking to quit 
the Aniershains, a positive dread of proceeding to town. Still 
the course was straight and plain — a duty was to be performed, 
Sind performed it must, it should be. 

And now that we are invisibly present in her dressing-room, 
and unsuspectedly possessed of her inmost thoughts, let us see 
whether, in all the regrets she endured, or rather in the one 
great regret which oppressed her, the separation from Miles 
Blackmore had any share? Wc arc now in her confidence, 
although she thinks alone, or even speaks to herself. The 
answer is “Yes’' — ^but only in the degree to which she has 
already confessed and admitted to Emma Amersham. Jane was 
all candour — all truth ; and if she had felt more than a friendly 
affection for Blackmore, why should she conceal the truth from 
Emma Amersham? — then why make the distinction, the re- 
markable distinction hi her manner towards him — a distinction 
“ with a difference” from that which she observed towards every 
other man of the party ? 

Why should we doubt that it was the result of an anxiety to 
prevent his pursuing what she felt would be an unavailing course, 
and to discourage (which she might have apprehended) i\ decla- 
ration that, according to the rules of society, must have abruptly 
terminated their agreeable family intercourse. 

There might have been some other reason. Whether there 
were or not, it would be hypocrisy to deny that when Jane Bruff 
left her room, it was not with her usual mildness and calmness ; 
nor did she complete her journey down stairs towards the break- 
fast-parlour, until she had ascertained by the sound of voices, 
that several of the party had assembled there, and that there was 
no chance of finding herself with Mr. Miles Blackmore. 

There are certain persons in what is called the world, who are 
•distinguished as lions : gentlemen afflicted by what those who 
are secure from the infliction consider enviable — notoriety; a 
sort of celebrity in a small way, wdiich has rendered their names 
familiar to the public, and who are talked of by every body, as 
if every body was their friend, and to whose patronymics no- 
body would any more think of prefixing the word Mister, than 
they would of calling Julius Caesar, General Cmsar, or of speak- 
ing of our common parent as Mr. Adam. Of these “ lions,” as 
they are called, it is the fashion for ladies of moderate minds, 
and second-rate manners, to affect to be “ dreadfully afraid.” 
One lion is so satirical, another lion is so exceedingly refined, 
and a third lion draws such dreadful caricatures ; and so on in 
their several degrees. — Jane Bruff, like Spenser’s Una in all her 
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purity and naturalness (as the cockcys call it), was not a lion- 
dreader, nor, indeed, was Miles Blackmore a lion; but still there 
] was about the otherwise attractive Miles something rcpcllant as 
'regarded Jenny. Yet th.at she did like him we know — we have 
heard what she said about him — we are hound to believe her ; 
and so. for the present, to use the significant phraseology of her 
’ gallant and unpleasant parent, “ that’ll do.” 

Jane ate nothing at breakfast — the want of appetite seemed 
infectious — Amersham alone threw in provision for the day with 
his usual alacrity and resolution. All the rest of the party par- 
took more or less of the universal regret at Jane’s abstniction — 
departure it could scarcely be called. 

lluring the ill-relished meal, Mrs. Amersham, who, as mistress 
of the house, had established her seat with her back to tlie huge 
window, through which the whole blaze of the bright sunshine 
poured upon the rest of the party, was scarcely less agitated and 
.duttcred than Jane had been when she quitted her room. Know- 
ing, as she pretty well did, the character of Colonel Bruff, and 
appreciating equally with his daughter the inflexibility of his 
paternal temper, and almost as much dreading the anger which 
she was sure he would feel and fulminate upon her, if Jenny’s 
acquaintance with Miles Blackmore should that day wind up 
with some serious result (although in discussing the subject 
with her, she had expressed her real and genuine opinion of his 
merits), she was kept in a continued and continuous flutter, 
which was not a little excited by an observation of Amersliam’s, 
after they had retired the previous evening, who (in reply to a 
half-doubt and half-interrogatory of hers, expressed to him as to 
the character of Blackmorc’s feelings towards Jane, and Jane’s 
towards him) declared, tliat knowing Bruff as he did, he wouldn’t 
have such a thing happen in his house for the w^orld. 

Having very frequently expressed an opinion upon the inevi- 
table gancherie and unsociability at breakfast, and the absolute 
necessity for solitude to make it a comfortable meal, I do not 
intend here to enlarge upon the discomforts of the present party ; 
but it may be just and right to say, that of all the disagreeable 
exhibitions of the sort, the one in question was the most un- 
pleasant. Mrs. Amersham could not divest herself of the belief 
that a denouement must take place before Jane’s departure. 
J ane felt that she was watched by her dear friend ; and Amers- 
ham having been put on the qui vivc by his “ better htilf,’’ took 
especial care to beckon Miles Blackmore to his side, in order to 
prevent any approaches to siich a result, and assiduously kept 
him in earnest conversation — at least as far as his own earnest- 
ness was concerned — on the subject of a trout of the most re- 
spectable character and appearance, which had been seen the 
day before by one of the keepers, and which Amersham recom- 
mended to the special notice and immediate attention of his 
sporting friend. 
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The contrarieties and contradictions which exist in the best 
regulated minds of the best bred and best educated women, are* 
very extraordinary. The declaration of her feelings toward'^ 
Miles Blachmore, which Jane had made the day before to hci^ 
friend and hostess, was plain, true, and sincere. We know that 
whatevei had been the reasoii of her unwillingness to be left] 
alone with him, or indeed to encourage his particular atten- 
tion or conversation, it was as strong as ever it had been when 
she came down to breakfast; and yet she was surprised — jiye, 
and disappointed too — to find him late in making his aj)poaran(‘e 
it table, and, when he did arrive, to sec him seated far from //tr, 
and engaged at the side of Amersham in the piscatory conversa- 
tion which we had just noticed. 

It certainly appeared strange, that Miles Blackmorc seemed — 
and if he were acting, he did it remarkably well — to be entirely 
occupied with the subject proposed to him, and did, wdint no man 
in love, unless strategically, would or could do; namely, talk of^ 
what his proceedings would be about the trout the next day, iT 
he did not succeed in haling him out after breakfast — the one 
event involving the period of Jane’s departure, and the other 
pointing to a lime when she would be gone. 

Amersham took great praise to himself for the way in whiej 
he was “ playing” his friend ; but Mrs. Amersham felt convinced 
that she had been all along right with regard to Janc’« partiality^^ 
from watching the result of his success in engrossing to himsi'l! \ 
all Blackmore’s conversation. 

Tlic breakfast-party broke up ; and while the members of it 
were standing in groups, listlessly waiting for some “start,” and 
Mrs. Amersham and Jane were agreeing to have an hour’s ca?ise 
to themselves before luncheon, Amersham and Blackmorc came 
up to her, both evidently prepared for a speech. Jane was 
agitated, she scarcely knew why. 

“My dear Jane,” said Amersham, “you arc, I suppose, re- 
solved to leave us to-day ?” 

“ Oh ! fixed as fate," said Jane. 

•'* I feel that I ought not to murmur at your decision,’* said ^ 
Amersham, “ since it is founded upon your own good judgment ; 
but as it must be so, I hate Icavetaking even for a few days, to 
which our loss of you will, I hope, be limited ; and so Blackmorc 
(who sympathizes wdth me) and I, have agreed to make our 
parting conditional — ^that is to say, W'c are going down the river 
to Idok after a trout, which is honouring us with a visit, and if 
we can be back by luncheon-time we will ; if not, we will shake 
hands and say good bye, now’.” 

There was something so odd, so hurried, and so abrupt in 
Amersham’s manner, that Jane was quite startled by it. This he ' 
saw and added, 

— “ Because by this cond'tion we have to look forward to say- 
ing good bye again, and if not—” 
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J — “I see,” said Jane, recovering herself, “ I understand what 
•jif-ou mean— it is not a positive leavctaldng— I accept the olfer ; 
[ iind so good bye.” 

Good byci Miss Bruff,” said Miles Blackinorc, extending his 
band, which she unaffectedly took, “ I dare say we s/tall be back 
^before you go.'** 

“I think not," said Jane, colouring with sometliing like anger 
at the quiet arrangement of the affair; “for I believe luither you 
nor Mr. Amersham ever eat luncheon.'* 

“ Oh V* said Emma, construing Jane’s animation into a “proof 
as strongasjioly Writ” of the justice of all her suspicions, “they 
wdll be l)ack, my dear girl — if Mr. Blackmore is not g'ailaiit 
cnoii'.'-ii to be in time to make his adietu', 1 am sure m\’ hus- 
band is.” 

Amersham looked rather cross — Blackmore rather foolish ; 
however, the mutual hand-shaking was repeated, and the sports- 
men took their leave. 

It would probably he unfair, even if ii. were possible, to detail 
the dialogue wliich took place belw'ecu Mrs. Amersham and Miss 
liruff, in the boudoir of the former. The tone of the “matron,” 
however, was much less austere than that of the maiden ; for al- 
though she advocated ohedicaicc to the coloiiel in all reasonable 
measures, she with equal force and energy dejirccated a (;oinplele 
subjection to his will, provided his commands involved any thing 
like the endurance of Mrs. Smylar's continuance in the same 
house with his daughter, in the capacity of mother-in-law ; and 
it was to this point the thoughts of both ladicis were directed; 
Jane herself being conscious that no Imman being of their 
not very extensive acquaintance could have been selected by her 
father as a suitable match for her, and most assuredly never sus- 
pecting that she was to be disposed of, in the way of bargain and 
barter, to a man whom she had never seen, and in whose name 
she had never heard; or, indeed, thinking that a man could be 
found, in the sphere of gentlemen, who would be induced to 
accept such a condition himself. 

Soon, too soon, indeed, as we know, 'were all these doubts des- 
tined to be dispelled, and poor Jane doomed to the infliction of a 
hateful lover; a calamity wbidi she so specially and sensitively 
dreadcd.v ^ 

Time flew— ^“luncheon came, .and was not eaten — neither 
Amersham nor Bladcmoremade his appearance — the clock struck 
two — ^punctual to the ijioment the colonel’s carriage drawV by a 
pair of veteran horses, of which he was so chary and careful that 
Mrs. Aiiersham had nicknamed them Sugar and Spice, was 
drawn to the door. Miss Harris was already in the rumble, 
which had been especially fixed to the rear qf the vehicle, for the 
joint accommod.ation of herself and a v ant, —an associa- 

tion which in all probability might lead to a premature develop- 
ment of the colonel’s proposed proceedings — that is ' t(^ say, if 
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Mrs. Smylar had condescended to impart the secret lo 
colonel’s own man who w'as supposed to be in her confidcn» 
and fully aware of her influence over his master. 

If the reader thinks w ith Mrs. Amersham and Mr. Blackmore, 

will, perhaps, not be displeased at being spared a description 
of the sweet but sorrowful separation of our heroine — if so sht 
m7tst be— from her a|Iectionate friends. A few minutes .over, and 
the fiimily coach wMS moving at a reasonable old fashioned pace 
through the grounds — park it could not be called; and in less 
than half an hour Jane found herself on the high-road to London, 
her heart beating and her head aching. 

Just as the carriage was ascending a small hill, which com- 
manded a view of the meads through which the pretty rippling 
river Yarrell runs, she caught sight of Amersham and Blackmore, 
attended by a keeper and a boy or two, all intent on the sport. 
She fixed her eyes upon them, as the last objects of interest which 
were likely to present themselves to her on her road homewards.- 
One of the boys had turned and seen the carriage; he mentioned 
the fact, and Amersham and his friend instantly saluted the 
departing fair one. Amersham waved his hat gaily in the air, 
as if cheering her and encouraging her. Blackmore bow^d more 
quietly, and then stood immoveable by the side of his friend, till 
a turn in the road put an end to the scene. 

June threw herself back in the carriage and wept — poor 
thhig? 

Meanwhile Colonel BriilF and Sir George were by no means 
inactive in arranging matters connected with their notable jiroject, 
and, indeed, the more disclosures they mutually made, the more 
they appeared pleased wdth the prospect before them. 

One person of the party, to do him justice, seemed rather to 
quail at the awful responsibility, as he before called it, in which 
the pferfection of the arrangement must necessarily involve him. 
That person was the hero of the drama. But his father, who 
was even more pcrilouslv placed by his favourite son’s indiscre- 
tions and embarrassment than the son himself, repeated all the 
arguments he had previously advanced, in order to convince him 
how essential, not only to his respectability and position, but, in 
in fact, to his existence, the matrimonial measure w as ; although 
George could not, as he said, make up his mind sit a moment’s 
notice, nor, indeed, finally pledge himself to the completion of 
the s^cheme, until he had seen the lady ; adding, with a kind of 
confident anticipation to “ the governor,” **Nor, perhaps, till she 
had seen me would she be more willing.” 

“You are mighty particular,” said “the governor,” “as far 
as you yourself are concerned, and extremely punctilious as re- 
gards the girl; but just listen to reason. Our position is des- 
perate. Brulf is a blockhead. Manage him — and he — and he is 
positive upon the point — ^will manage his daughter. See hei:, of 
coursciyou will. See you, will she; for, having sent for her 
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, from the country, we arc invited to dine with him on 
wfonday.” 

} ‘‘ Monday ?” said George, “rather short notice. To be sure 
i'lic season is wearing out ; but the idea of an eight-and-forty 
i.nirs' invitation, governor, except for a fight, seems short. 1 
somebody else will be there — eh 
“I foresaw your dislike to tbTe system,” said Sir 

George, “ and in order to break through the formality, and to 
set you off well, 1 got him to invite your brother Frank.” 

“ My //ff /^-brother, governor, if yon please,” said George. 
“ Well, that is something ; — but will he go ? ” 

“lie has promised,” said Sir George, 

“And will fulfil his promise,” said the son, “unless Mrs. Bluo- 
skin, or Professor Tarradiddle, or the marvellous Dr. Bobble- 
wobble, happens to invite him to some delightful party at -which 
wonders are to be exhibited, tigers to be shown, or mummies 
u irolled; and then there will be no getting him; and I should 
like to have somcliody on my staff just to break the ice, and 


kv.ep the thing going — eh, governor ? ” 

“ I am sure he will go,” said Sir George. “Upon his principle 
of what he calls morality, and from a iccling of fraternal affec- 
tion, he would wish to go— just to see how you were about to 
dispose of your frail tenement, as he calls it ; and mark me, 
Jeorge, if lie docs go, the chances are that he will say grace be- 
fore dinner.” 


“ I should like, governor, to tell you something,” said George, 
“ something connected with this business, which hangs a little 
on my mind.” 

“ By .love, George,” said the juvenile parent, “ I really don’t 
know what you need hesitate to tell me. We live, I think, like 
friends. You have your indiscretions — I have mine. 1 assure 
you I am exceedingly merciful, and if you don’t — ” 

“Trust me, governor,” interrupted George. “I know what 
you mean. Be quite at your ease on that subject — every man 
|iis own range. No, no, that’s not it — ^but I have — a particular 
feeling towards a particular person.” 

“No news to me^ George,” said the worthy baronet; “the 
bow-window at White’s commands enough of town, to show up 
young gentlemen even more cautious than you are; besides, 
^that affair has been a secret with me these two years.” 

J “ Well, governor, that’s the bore ; ” said George, “ one cahnot 
get rid of that sort of attraction at a moment’s notice.” 

“ Can’t one?” said Sir George, raising liis eyebrows to a gothic 
^elevation, and takbig a huge pinch of snuff. “ Oh ! ” 

B “ I must do something in the way of settlement,” said George ; 

annuity, eh ? ” 

“ That will all come as a matter of course,” said Sir George, 
“ when you have got it.’* . 

“ True,” said George, “ ex nihilo -that’s it.” 
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“ If she is a reasonable person she’ll wait the event,” said ^ 
George, if she is not — 

“ Ah ! ” said George ; “ but she is — she is reasonable, an( ^ 
what is so remarkably uncomfortable, is exceedingly attached to ^ 
meJ* j 

“ Any results, George ? ” said the the baronet. I 

“Why, governor,” said Geortje, “I suppose this is the time 
to be candid — there is one, a little thing with flaxen hair, which 
she calJs a pledge — a boy.” 

Well,” said Sir George, “all that must be taken care of— only 
nothing of the sort can be done, till you have actually the mcaiii^ 
of doing it.” 

“ No,” said George, “but it seems odd — sounds odd even to 
the girl herself, that I should he indebted to the fortune of my 
new wife, for the means of settling Am” 

“ Those things are as common as daylight,” said Sir George. 
“If there’s any doubt upon. her mind as to the stability of tlar 
means, send her to me'' 

“ 1 M rather not, governor,” said George. 

“Well, well, pacify her,” said Sir George, “pacify her any 
how.” 

“ Ah !” replied the son, “ that's easy to say, and much easier 
to say than to do ; there never was a swcctcr-dispositioncd crea- < 
ture in the world when things go well, and she is pleased ; huh 
by Jove, governor, when she’s up — as they say — it takes more* 
than you think for, to get her down again.” 

“ I have almost always through life,” said George, “ found 
women disinterested and considerate. She must be aware — ^in 
fact, 1 presume she is — that some strong measure is absolutely ' 
necessary to prop your falling fortitncs, and rescue you fionl 
more uncomfortable embarrassments. Rely upon it, her care for 
you will induce her to accede to the change of circumstance 3 . 
You are not her constant companion now — other engagements 
keep you frequently from her, and if you marry — why — 

— “I understand perfectly,” interrupted the son and heir “we/ 
shall not be eternally separated — ^wc may chance to see each other] 
occasionally. Upon my word, governor, you were bom to be a^ 
Mentor to such a Tclemachus as 1 am. There are diflicultics 
nevertheless — great difficulties — ^but they must be overcome.j 
Upon my life it is a horrid bore to have a woman so attached! 
to'dne as ray Calypso is to me.” J 

“ Is Frank aware of this connexion of yours ? ” asked the 
worthy baronet.” 

“ Why,” replied George, “ he is, and be is nqt — be has, amongst 
other strange propensities, a fancy for looking at giraffes, mJ 
feeding bears in the Zoological Gardens, early in the summer- 
mornings ; and that period of the day suiting me exceedingly 
well for giving my young woman a trot out, I have more than, 
^once met him whue occupied iu his favourite pursuit. He has 
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^ ,3kc(l me two or three questions, which I have answered so as to 
i/'Void a lecture from a junior, and which, considerinjj^ that junior 
to be one’s own younger brother, is rather more thmi llesli and 
f blood can stand.’* 

• ** True,*’ said Sir George, “ but now going a little farther into 
f'fche question of Frank’s likings _and dislikings; have you any 
reason to believe or supcct that he has formed any attachment — 
any liaison ? 

“ Unquestionably not,” said George ; “ his friends are saints and 
sages, and the women he worships are ^valuable remains’ — curio- 
^sities qualified to take the places of the waxwork in Westminster 
Abbey, at which I remember screaming myself into a fit in my 
nurse’s arms, when I was a baby.” 

“He will marry,” said Sir George, “and settle, and be re- 
spectable, and nothing more ; satisfied with a cold mediocrity, he 
will slumber away his peaceful life, till in a state of almost 
lethargic inanition, he drops asleep altogether. 1 never saw a 
young mrai so provokingly apathetic in his manner, or so steadily 
dictatorial in his monitory and even minatory language. And yet 
his uncle thinks him a wonder.” 

“ And 7 wonder,” said George, “ what his uncle thinks of 
Me ? ” 

“ AVliy that you are a reprobate and a roue,' said Sir George, 

and have not a soul to be saved. liow'evcr, the genius is here- 
ditary — ^the talent for dulncss and gloom descends to Frank from 
his poor mother, who shared it with her exemplary brother. No 
matter — ^it is quite right that ta.stes should difler, and the benefit 
is especially great in the case of Frank, who, through that 
uncle’s avowed liberality, will not cramp you in your proceedings 
hereafter.” 

How much farther this dialogue might have continued, it is 
impossible to surmise, had not visitors to Sir George broken it 
off like 

“ The story of the hear and fiddle,” 

and sent George away to his Calypso’s grot, upon one of those 
“ country banks ” in the Regent’s-park (which never fail), full 
of anxiety to soothe its fair tenant. Her story was an interest- 
ing one — their association extraordinary. It may he hereafter 
necessary to recur to it more particularly ; at present, as \t is 
^fhe duty of a historian to give sill the personages involved in his 
narrative, the benefit of his knowledge of their different charac- 
ters, suffice it to say, that as George had been the cause of her 
Tiisfortuiic — fault must be the word — so was he the sole object 
Hi' her undivided affection. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The arrival of Jane BrulT in Harley Street, must be considered 
by those who take an interest in her fate, an ‘^cvent” in her 
life. They who have hcg:un to care for her will not fail to turn 
over in their minds the combinations of ills, miscalculated by 
the “ elders as advantages, awaiting her. The full stop of her 
father’s favoured horses at the door brings her to a “period,” 
and the tripled and quintupled knock at the street-door of her 
paternal home, is in fact the most grievous assault upon her 
heart and feelings that has ever yet been made upon them ; it is 
the heralding sound of her coming sorrows. 

The moment, however, has arrived — the blow has been struck; 
and our poor dear girl is already in the dingy, dusty atmosphere 
of a London drawing-room, in Avhich the cased furniture and 
canvassed lamps proclaimed the dulness of the season, and the* 
nnfrequcncy of those sociable meetings, to which Jane had 
during her happy association with the hospitable Amershams 
become habituated. 

‘i Where is papa? ” said Jane to the servant who ushered her 
up stairs. 

“ The colonel is not come in yet, miss,’* was the answer, 

Jane stayed but a minute in the drawing-room, and then hurried 
up the precipitous ladder which, in second-rate houses with lofty 
salonsj is dignified with the name of “ stairs,” to seek refuge in 
her own accustomed rooms where she remained alone and un . 

. attended until the process of unpacking the carriage and getting 
down Miss Harris, — who almost shrieked at the chance of show- 
ing her legs in pirouetting off the step of the rumble ; Miss Harris 
bein^ rather of the heavy-heeled order of Christians; to witness 
which disembarkation of the baggage, sundry little boys, and 
one or two “ children of a larger grow th,” in the shape of men 
and women, drew themselves up, near and round about the door 
of the colonel’s residence. And this circumstance (one of every- 
day occurrence) certainly docs afford matter for speculation. 
Such things happen nowhere out of England, rarely out of 
London ; — but so it is, that a man cannot call a hackncy-coach 
from a stand and get into it, without attracting an assembly of 
spectators ; a carriage driving up to a house, transfixes to the' 
spdt the occupants of the trottoir, who remain staring, and won-;; 
dering, and waiting, to see a dandy lord, or a dowdy dowager, 
make the brief trqjet from the steps 'of the equipage to those pi 
the haU. 

They who have suddenly returned to an empty house, Troirjt 
one full of all possible agr^mens, need not be awakened' to a 
senile 'bf poor Jane’s situation. Even the unusual absence oi^ 
the generally-officious Smylar, added to her dissatisfaction ; in- 
^^l^uch as, besides the amusement which, in spite of her ordinary 
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i^islike of her, her flippant description of “things in general” 
Itfibrded her, the circumstance of her non-appearance seemed to 
a certain extent to justify the apprehensions which she had pro- 
vioxisly entertained, that she nas destined shortly to assume a 
new characterdn the establishment. Under these circumstances 
it is not to be wondered at, that Jane felt a sinking in her heart, 
and anxiety of mind which orjy found relief in tears. 

AVhilc the poor girl remained in this state of agitation, the 
gallant and disagreeable colonel was in consultation with his 
intended connexion, Sir George Grindle, who was nearly as 
nervous as Jane herself, lest by some unforeseen accident or in- 
cident, the golden opportunity of repairing his circumstances 
should be lost, and he therefore resolved scarcely to lose sight 
of BrulT, during the brief period which was to intervene, as. 
Carey says, 

between 

The Saturday and Monday,” 

and such was the gracefulness and plausibility of the worthy 
baronet’s conversation and manner, that as the time approached 
for thp introduction of the principal, the distinguished officer 
became gradually more and more delighted with the projected 
union between the families ; which iicverthless seemed to threaten, 
all pjirties concerned with more or less misery and distress in 
their dilferent degrees. 

Having completed her descent from the hinder part of the 
carriage, Miss Harris having moreover ascertained that tjie 
parcels, and boxes, and trunks, &c., were safely arrived, that 
modest, r(Jtiring young person, the very model of a lady^s maid, 
waited on Jane to take her orders with regard to dressing, inas- 
much as the day was waning, and the colonel was expected home, 
to dinner. Still Mrs. Smylar did not make her appearance, and 
Jane, magnifying all her fears as time wore one, inquired where 
that usually bustling and officious gentlewoman was. 

She was out, but expected home before dinner-time. 

Jane felt what vulgar people call “above” asking anymore 

Q uestions on the subject; but there was something in the expected 
ate of Mrs. Smylar’s return, too sympathetic with that of the 
colonel to please her, or Q,ven tranquillize her apprehensions ; and 
before she did go to dress, she had firmly made up her mind, that 
she must have been sent for to hear the announcement of her 
father’s marriage, or .perhaps to be an early witness <Tf the 
domestic happiness which its previous celebration had secured 
to the parties concerned. Nor was it till long after dinner that 
she became fully aware of the real state of the case, except, in- 
deed, that the absence from table of the dreaded object, satisfied 
her that the worst she had anticipated had not actually taken 
place. 

Thus encouraged, she inquired after the lady, of hei father? 
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who chuckled and gave one of his significant looks and said, sli^ 
was out upon business, shopping, and doing little odd jobs : an ‘ 
then the distinguished officer chuckled again. 

His reception of Jane was more than usually cordial, and d 
dinner — a meal to which he devoted all his energies — he talked 
infinitely more than was his wont. Of course, while the servants 
remained in waiting, neither she could ask, nor he impart, that 
which she most longed to hear. 

“ Hope you didn’t misbehave, Miss Jenny, at the Amershams ?” 
said the colonel. 

“ I think not,” said Jane ; "if I” — 

" That ’ll do — that ’ll do,** interrupted her father. “ Give Miss 
Bruff some champagne — sweet of course, Jane — eh! it will do 
you good after your drive — oat luncheon — eh?” 

" No,” said Jane, "I had no appetite for luncheon; parting 
with friends like the Amershams, is not likely, to mend my 
spirits or—” 

— “ That ’ll do,** said Bruff; " bore coming home — eh ? Dull 
work in Harley Street with papa— however, that ’s not for 
long.’* * 

And so by degrees the dialogue assumed a business air ; and 
by the time the dessert was put down, and Bruff and his daughter 
were left alone, their mutual explanations came in, just in their 
proper place and season. 

" Jenny,” said the colonel, filling Jane’s glass ‘with claret, and 
his own with port, " your health, Jenny — glad to see yon, my 
girl — health and happiness to you : ” saying which, he took her 
hand and kissed it. 

Jane was so overcome by this very unexpected mark of kind- 
ness that her eyes filled with tears, 

"That’ll do — that’ll do,” said Bruff, "don’t cry, that’s sBly — 
what you have come up about is no crying matter. 

"I am only too happy,” said Jane, "to receive any mark of 
your affection, my dear father, now — ” 

" That *11 do,” interrupted Bruff as usual ; " but tell me — to be 
sure you are not over-wise — not what I call long-sighted — have 
you any guess — any suspicion why I sent for you?” 

" No,” said Jane ; all I thought about it w'as, that as it was 
your wish that I should come, it was vry duty to obey.” 

"That ’ll do, my girl, said -the colonel ; "stick to that notion 
and wp shall agree capitally — do as I bid you, and I shall never 
complain of your conduct — rely upon thaty 

"And I,”4;aid Jane, " have such confidence in your goodness, 
that I am sure you will never bid me do that which I cannot do 
agreeably to myself.” 

" Ab !” said Bruff', " that, Jenny, is quite another affair, because 
I might require you to do some things which you might not like. 
IIow)?yer, in the present instance, what I have to ask is no great 
? maltcAr 
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Well, what is it, papa?*’ said Jane, rather comforted by the 
jray in which the sacrifice at hand was characterized. 

“ Why, Jenny,** said the colonel, “as I grow older, I feel the 
want of a head to my establishment.’* 

— “ Ye-s,” said Jane, tremblingly. 

“ I find that witliout a lady at the head (or at the side as she 
best chooses) of my table, things go wrong — and I can’t receive 
lady visitors — and — ^so-— you won’t be angry — ’* 

— “ No, no,” said Jane. 

• “ I have sent for you — ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I have sent for you to do the honours of a little dinner w'hich 
I give on Monday.** 

The relief which this, so different an announcement from that 
which she had anticipated, afforded to the anxious daughter, is 
indescribable. 

“ (Ih ! ’* cried she, “ I shall be too happy and too delighted.'* 
“That’ll do — that’ll do,” said the colonel; “I relied upon 
your being here, so I wrote — at leasf Mrs. Smylar did, in your 
name — ^to ask old Lady Gram and Miss Pheczle, and they are 
coming — and our old friend the doctor. And — then — let me see 
— oh — Sir George Griridle, and perhaps his son or sons, and 1*11 
see if I can pick up Tom Jaccus, who will sing and play, and 
make a fool of himself in the evening,” 

“ All this sounds very gay for you, my dear father,” said Jane, 
who saw nothing indicative of Mrs. Smylar’s jjromotion ; “but 
who is Sir George Grindlc — have I ever seen him here ? ” 

“ No,*’ said Bruff, “ no — not here — of course you must have 
met him about, because he is everywhere — ^he is an exceedingly 
agreeable man— like myself, a ividower — and — a great friend of 
mine — I-want you to like him — very much indeed.” 

“I am sure,” said Jane, “any friend of yours — 

“ That ’ll do — thgt 11 do,” said Brufl‘. “ And so you see there 
is the whole of my plot against yow.” 

This Jane, with all her apparent simplicity, and what her un- 
pleasant parent called “know-nothingness,” did not exactly be- 
y c. In the first place, at that season of the year, Colonel 
Bruff would not give a dinner without some specie object. In 
the next plaCe, if that specibc object bad not been somehow con- 
nected with herself, she would not have been sent for ; inasmuch 
as notwithstanding all that Bruff said about female society, he ’ 
had given half-a-dozen small dinners to men, and never cai^id for 
a lady, or ever tho,ught of sending for his daughter ; and there- 
fore, however relieved from her worst fears, the young lady felt 
perfectly assured that something “ more was meant than met the 
car.*’ 

“I am all obedience,” said Jane, “and will behave my very 
best,” 

“ That’ll do/* said Bruff. % 
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“ And then,” continued she, “ I may write to Emma to say she 
may ex.pect me back on Tuesday, because their great couiity-ball 
will be—” 

— “ No, no,” said Bruff, that won't do— I shall want you much 
longer than that — I shall have more dinners — and you can always 
have balls yourself in the season — and — ^no— no — if the Amer- 
shams wish for your society, they must come to you — eh 

** Yes,” said Jane, “ but this is not the season for balls — nor for 
dinners — and — 

— “ That ’ll do — that’ll do,” said the colonel ; ** we ’ll talk that 
over to-morrow ; but, in the meanwhile, I want you to like the 
Grindlcs — excellent people ; Sir George quite a trump. However, 
tell me, who have you had at the Amershams ?” 

“ A very agreeable party,” said Jane; and in her mind’s eye 
was conjured up the gay and jovial circle, where care or sorrow 
never joined in the mUee, 

“ Beaux, I suppose, in plenty,” said the colonel, filling his glass. 
“ Lost your heart yet ?— eh? — no.” 

“Indeed—” 

“That’ll do — that’ll do,” said Bruff ; so much the better— I 

hope you have it now — hope yoxi’ll lose it soon.” 

Then flashed into Jane’s mind the dreadful truth — not, how- 
ever, after all, the most dreadful one ; for the Smylar business 
was the point of horror — to become the daughter-in-law of the 
taw'dry, trumpery sq^ueczed-in and poked-out veteran doll, at once 
the unvirtuous menial and virtual mistress of the house, and (in 
the authoritative sense of the word — at least) of its master, would 
have been more than she could endure ; but the next degree in the 
scale of misery, seemed to be indicated by her father’s observa- 
tion as to the disposition of her affections. 

Now we have strong evidence — the strongest that the sternest 
judge can require — the ingenuous declaration of a girl like Jenny 
Bruff — that Miles Blackmore had never established any serious 
influence over her, or touched her heart ; and, excepting Miles 
Blackmore, there was no man at the Amershams who, at any 
period of the visit, ever approached to any thing beyond an or- 
dinary acquaintance with* her. As has been before remarked, 
her sweet, playful, yet ladylike manner, engaged and enchained 
all who knew her ; yet, from the unaffected generality of her 
kindness, none but the errantest coxcomb in the world w^ould 
have ventured to attribute to himself that which, to the experi- 
enced eye and well-regulated mind, was evidently the grace of 
good-breeding and sweetness of disposition. 

“ I think, said Bruff, “ I think — you will like my friends — my 
new friends the Grindles — Sir George is of a good family, and an 
old baronet.” 

Jane, taking the antiquity of the baronetcy as the standard of 
Sir George’s standing in life, merely nodded her head in acqui- 
escence 
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“ He is prepared to admire you^ said Bruff. 

The word preparation sounded odd, considering she was not 
conscious of ever having seen him. 

“ And— even,” said BrulF, if he should look in this evening, 
which is not improbable, you must make yourself amiable. He 
is a man of the world, and all that sort of thing, so none of your 
awkward speeches, if you please; and, above all, don’t alicct to 
be shocked — ” 

** Really, my dear father, I — 

“ That ’ll do — that ’ll do,” said Bruff ; “ I don’t know that ho 
wiU look in ; but if be docs — eh ? — ” 

“ 1 think it is time for me to go," said Jane. 

To which her father, who had been counselled by Mrs. Smylar 
to try the ‘Mcading" rather titan the ‘‘driving" system with 
.Jane upon the present occasion, (Mrs. Smylar having, with her 
natural sharpness, or tact, or cunning, or whatever it might bo 
called, convinced herself that Jenny, in spite of her quiet, unas- 
suming manner and bearing, uas by no means the “silly child" 
the colonel set her down for), immediately assented, and pulling 
the bell-rope, ordered lights up stairs, and in a few minutes Jane 
retired to the small half-dusty, half-dusky back drawing-room, 
convinced that she was destined to be the future wife of Sir 
George Grindlc, whose chiefest claim to her affection was founded 
upon the remoteness of his creation. 

Harley-strcet houses, taking the general run of them, are not 
furnished with what used to be called back-stairs, but which have 
latterly been called secondary staircases. Now it so happened, 
that in Brulf’s bouse this almost indispensable feature iiid exist, 
and scjircely had Jane thrown herself upon the cottoned-up sofa, 
to think and ruminate upon her present position, before Mrs. 
Smylar, insinuating herself through the backroom, made her ap- 
pearance in the dining-parlour. 

Bruff was rather startled at her appearance, and not quite 
pleased ; for the gallant and disagreeable oflicer, however much 
he was really governed by his housekeeper, was exceedingly de- 
sirous that Jane should nut be aware of the extent of her influ- 
ence. Of course it was wholly out of the question that Jane 
should return to the dining-room ; but some servant might come 
in. Even Sir George Grindle might make his appearance ; and, 
therefore, when she came waggling her little elderly body closo 
up to him, he seemed rather inclined to cheek the advance. 

“ Never fear, colonel,” said she, seeing by the roll of his eye, 
and hearing by a sort of a snort, which he gave with his nose„ 
that her presence was not altogether agreeable, — “never fear, I 
won’t stop a minute. I haven’t seen our Jane yet, and I’ll go 
to her now. But I haven’t left a secret in Miss Harris’s, 
whole mind. As 1 told you, my coffee and curacoa have done it. 
I know every thing. * Jane is heart-whole. Tnere was a Mr. 
Miles Blackmoredown at the Amershams,’ and Harris say.j every 
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body thought he was over head and *cars. Don’t you see, 
colonel — ” 

“That’ll do— that’ll do,” said the colonel. “Well, and who is 
Miles Blackmorc?” 

“ A gentleman of good fortune,” said Smylar, “and all that* 
but Harris knows that Jane cares no more for him than she does 
for any body also.” 

“ That ^11 do said the colonel ; “ she will never care for any 
body. Silly girl. However, she seems well inclined at least to 
listen to my proposal. She knows nothing about it — nothing 
about the person to be produced. But it will all depend upon you. 
You can work the matter well” * 

“ Any thing I CAtn do,” said Smylar, “ I will, 'fhe moment 
you tell me she is aware of the real object, then I will come in 
as we proposed, with a nourishing description of his fine qualities 
and personal pretensions.” 

“ Ah,” said the colonel, “ but hadn’t you better wait till you 
have seen him ? ” 

“ Not a bit of it,’* said Smylar. “ I know enough. You have 
given me the outline, I can finish the sketch, and I think you 
ought to be rather obliged to me for finding out so soon that wd 
have no predilection to contend with.” 

“ That’ll do— that’ll do,” said the colonel. 

“ One glass of claret— eh, Smylar? Do you good.” 

“ No, colonel,** said Smylar. “ After coffee and nhasse I don’t 
think it correct; besides, I had better go np stairs and present 
myself with all due humility to my young mistress.” 

“ Your mistress! ” said the colonel, giving Mrs. Smylar a half- 
friendly and half-reproachful poke in the side. 

“ You arc a sad creature, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar, giving 
him a gentle pat on the side of his head in return. “ I will take 
one glass of wine — only do make haste, for I — 

“ That ’ll do — that ’ll do,” said Bniff. “ Here, this is a clean 
glass. Claret?” 

“No,” said Smylar, “ sherry, sherry — but I’ll take it in a claret 
glass.” 

The colonel filled her a bumper ; she raised it to her lips with 
one hand, the other being engaged by the colonel, w^ho considered 
it necessary to press it, as a mark of his gratitude for the lady’s 
exertions in the character of spy upon the actions and affections 
of his charming, amiable daughter. 

Th'c glass was deposited upon the table, and Mrs. Smylar w'as 
preparing for one or two more observations upon things in 
general, when the sound of a carriage rapidly driven to the house- 
door, and suddenly “pulled up,” was followed by a thundering 
peal upon the knocker, which in the brown-paper-aiid-paste 
habitations of that quarter made the edifice shake, and was heard 
in every part of the budding, 
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“ up stairs, down stairs, 

And in my lady’s chamber.^* 

Smylar was caught. To fly was useless — the hall as it was 
called was filled with servants, and the retreat by the back- 
stairs was entirely cut off. Footsteps were heard close at 
hand. 

‘‘ Ky Jove it’s Sir George !” said the colonel; ‘'they’ll show 
him in here.” 

“ Trust to JTic,” said Smylar, w'ith a melo-dramatic air ; and in 
one instant she was lost to sight behind one of the dining-room 
window-curtainf. The trick was not, however, executed with as 
much theatrical skill or success as might hsive been anticipated ; 
for the servants had lel't the chair in the recess of the window 
behind the drapery, which the enterprising Smylar in her 
energetic activity unfortimatcly upset, and notw^tlistaiiding 
that her temper was sulliciently clastic to permit her to remain, 
as Pope says, 

“ Mistress of herself though china fall,'' 

she did not quite so philosophically endure the sharp bruise 
which she received upon one of her spider-like ankles from the 
more sternly resisting mahogany, and it required the strongest 
^efl’orts of her philoso])hy to remain where she was. 

As Brulf had foreseen. Sir George Grindle Wixs muiounccd, 
and with an air and manner much more juvenile than those of 
his sons,, seated himself in the chair opposite to the colonel, 
which had been so recently vacated by Jane, — much, it must be 
confessed to the horror of the gallant oflicer, whose apprehen- 
sions of what the worthy baronet might say, while the grand 
inquisitor was behind the curtain, were of the most serious 
character ; and w'hcn Sir George refused his host’s invitation to 
go up stairs and sec Jane, on the ground that he had some few 
things to talk over previously, lie became infinitely more fidgetty. 
He saw^ with dismay his visitor help himseK to a huge glass of 
sherry, having selected Jane’s untouched goblet, apparently 
determined to have a parley ; and when he considered that in 
addition to the certainty that Smylar must hear all that was 
said, there was a chance that Sir George might, en passant, open 
the curtain behind v/hicb the fair inciuisitor was hidden, his 
“ last state was less gracious than the first.” In fact, the po>itive 
and probable evils of her concealment rendered him almost un- 
conscious of the exordium of Sir George’s speech, his faculty of 
hearing being mainly exerted in ascertaining whether Smylar 's 
breathing could be heard, sharpened by the recollection, that she 
was labouring under a cold, and a consequent apprehenbion that 
she might happen to sneeze. 
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Now, my dear colonel,” said Sir George, coaxing liis cliair 
up to the table, “just listen. Here we are — snug— tiled, as we 
masons say — you are a mason ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” said Bruff, exceedingly fidgetty, “ — an old 
mason 

Well then,” said Sir George, “you know what the great 
secret is — eh ? ’* 

“Tliat’ll do — ^that’ll do,” said the conscious and terrified 
colonel. “ You have named masonry — but — ” 

“No no,” said Sir George, “ I don’t care about masonry, be- 
cause you know, my dear friend, in point of fac^f — ’ 

Never mind the fact,” said the colonel, stopping him ; “ take 
some more sherry, and let us go up stairs.” 

“Wait a moment,” answered Sir George; “here we are, tete- 
a-iHe, toe to toe ; no eye to watch ; no ear to listen ; and, there- 
fore, as 1 said when I ttilked about masonry, and being tiled, I 
want just to make a confidence with respect to George, which 
I think due to you under the circumstances.” 

“My dear friend,’’ said the colonel, “I am so entirely con- 
vinced and satisfied with your perfect integrity — eh ? — and all 
that sort of thing— that really at this stage of the business I do 
not require one word more.” 

“ But,” exclaimed the baronet, “ this i.? the particular and pre- 
cise stage of the business at which the communication ought to 
be made ; and rely upon it, colonel, there is nothing like can- 
dour; concealment is always mean, as tvcll as dangerous.” 

Now in that axiom the gallant and disagreeable officer, no 
doubt, would at any other period of his life have fully concurred; 
but at a moment when under peculiar circumstances, the candour 
of one person and the conpealment of another, might in con- 
nexion produce some untoward results, he certainly wished to 
hear as little as possible of Sir George Grindle’s otherw ise inter- 
esting detail. 

“ That’ll do— that’ll do” said Bruff; “help yourself to some 
more sherry, and let us go.” 

“ My dear colonel,” said Sir George, “ you are positively in- 
hospitable. I dined early and in a hurry, and I want a glass or 
two of your excellent wine, brace, me up for the first inter- 
view with my future daughtcr-in-law. Don’t you find now 
and then that you want some little stimulus to action? By 
Jove. I do.” 

“ Ha, ha ! ” said Bruff, pushing away his plate and his glasses, 
washing out his mouth for thc^hird time, and rubbing and 
scrubbing himself with his naplmi^ all these being merely sig- 
nals for departure repeated. Not a bit of it; Sir George was 
literally anchored, to the horror of the colonel,’ and every drop 
of wine he swallowed seemed to add to his anxiety. 

^ .“I say, colonel,” said Sir George, “you haven’t yet shown 
i'u factotum.” 
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" No, no,” said Bruff, “it’s — that is it’s — eli? — that’ll do.” 

“ It,” said Sir George, “what do you mean by ii ? I mean the 
dvely lady — the — eh, colonel? — the fair housekeeper — wluit do 
you call her? — Mrs. — ^uhat the deuce is her name? — with the 
eyes and the curls — 

“ The — the, — said Brulf, “ your housekeeper — eh ? ” 

“ No, my dear friend, your housekeeper,” said Sir George. 
“Don’t deny the fact; and, above all, don’t call her ‘it.’ I give 
you my word your account of her — her — ^lier — Oh, Smylar; that 
ever 1 should forget her name — and such a name! — I must 
see her to-niglitij because, nearly as we are about to be con- 
nected, I hope I am interested in every thing concerned with your 
establishment.” 

“ Ha, ha ! that’ll do,” said the colonel. 

“ Come, come, colonel, she is pretty,” said Sir George. 

“Why, why,” said Bruff, and casting his eyes towards the 
window-curtain behind which she Avas eclipsed, he saw it w'agglc, 
“ I — must say — she is very pretty.” 

“ And a grcjit comfort to you, in her way,” said Sir George. 

“Yes,” said BrulT. “ A faithful servant is always a great 
comfort to any body,” 

“Ah,” said the baronet, “but from what you hinted to 
me —"* * 

“That’ll do — that’ll do,” said Bruff, “no tales out of school.” 

^ “No,” replied Sir George, “but we arc in school now, and 
that is the reason, as you made no scruple to tell me certain par- 
ticulars with regard to this spider-brushcr of yours — ” 

Brulf coughed, and the wdndow-curtain waggled exceedingly. 

“ I Avished to tell you of a little affair of George’s ; of course 
entirely between ourselves — he has behaved very fairly and 
honourable about it — but it should be kept a profound secret, 
entre nous^ 

What to do at this particular moment puzzled Bruff most seri- 
ously. To permit Sir George to explain matters “limited to 
two,” Avithiu ear-shot of the wily hou.sekeeper, Avas ruin. To 
afiect sudden illness, Avhich might induce his persevering guest 
to ring the bell and call for assistance, seemed to be the most 
likely mode of avoiding the communication Avhich he seemed 
thoroughly determined to make. Still, however, he delayed the 
“ explosion ” to the latest possible moment, in hopes that he 
might still contrive to get rid of him playfully, and so prevent 
any unnecessary confusion, which might have the cllcct of alarm- 
ing Jane. 

“You see, my dear colonel,” continued the Avor thy baronet, 
•‘youth is full of indiscretion — ^naturally so. Old lieads upon 
young shoulders are objects of much greater scarcity than 
young heads upon old ones — we all know that by exfcrieucc. 
Even you j^ourself, as you were saying the. other ^ night— 
you — ” • ' 
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“ That’ll do — that’ll do,” said Bniff ; ‘‘ I remember I told you 
some pai;ticular points of my early life.” 

“ That affair in Canada,” said Sir George. 

“Yes, yes — about the fox-hunting,” said Bruff. 

“ Not A bit about fox-hunting,” exclaimed the baronet, “ the 
history of the ladder, and the waterfall, and the girl turning 
round and saying, ‘ Yes, captain, you — ’ ” 

— “Thfit’ll do — that’ll cfo, Sir (ieorge,” again interposed the 
gallant colcncl, continuously stimulated in his exertions to stop 
his friend’s tongue, by the waggling of the curtain, which in- 
creased proportion ably with the disclosures t)f the colonel’s 
youthful vagaries. 

“ And the mistake of the room,” said Sir George, filling him- 
self another glass of sherry, and cracking a biscuit into halves 
with the determined air of a man resolved to sit,” “and the 
young lady's dialogue with the looking-glass, and the noise, and 
the—” 

— “There, there,” said Bruff, “never mind all that.” 

“ I had no idea, my dear colonel,” said Sir George, “ that 
you were sore upon these points — you certainly haven’t given 
up your pranks — eh? — Mrs. Smylar — come, come, no tricks 
upon travellers — I must have a peep at the housekeeper this 
very night.” 

At this junfcture, the “housekeeper” herself, poked her 
head from between the curtains, and motioned with her hand to 
the colonel to take away his friend. 

Bruff saw the indication, and nodded assent — Sir George saw 
the nod. 

“ My dear colonel,” said the baronet, “ what the deuce are you 
nodding at— eh ? ” 

“ Not nodding,” said Bruff, “ it is a sort of affection of the head 
to which lam subject, if I remain too long in a dining-room after 
dinner — the smell of the meat — the wine — ” 

“ Well,” said Sir George, “ let us go up stairs j but before we 
go — it won’t take five minutes to tell you the secret which you 
ought to know, and which I repeat, in justice to George, you 
should understand, it is by his desire I impart. Some two or 
three years ago — ” 

“ My dear Sir George,” said Bruff, resolved, sink or swum, 
that Mrs. Smylar should not g^jt a hold of him, by being made 
mistisess of this mysterious affair, “ I feel very ill — ^^’ery ill in- 
deed—” 

And suiting the word to the action, he throw himself back in 
his chair and gave a huge grunt, which terrified his guest, who 
rang the hell violently. In an instant the butler made his ap- 
pearance, in another minute came the footman. 

“ Your master is taken suddenly ill,” said Sir George ; “ is ho 
subjeef^to this sort of thing?” 

“No, sir,” said the butler, “I never saw — eh — dear — ” 
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** Let me throw some water in his face,** said Sir Ocor^o, 
forthwith Hinging over his ample countenance and waistcoat the 
contents of an overtlowing tumbler. 

“That’ll do — that’ll do,” said the colonel, shaking his head 
and ears like an unponded poodle. 

“ Run for Mr. Phlebot, James,” said the butler to the footman, 
“ let him bring his lancelots — and call Mrs. Smylar — and mind 
Miss isn’t frightened — and — ” 

“ That’ll do — that ’ll do,” said BrulF, forced to recover ; “ 1 am 
aU fljiite well again — quite well — there, go — ^go away — get coH'ce 
up>&tairs — tell Miss Bruff we are coming.” 

“ Hadn’t he better get the medical man? ” asked Sir George. 

“ No, no,” said the colonel, “ that'll do— ‘that’ll do — there go 
—go — say we shall be up directly — don’t say any thing to Miss 
Bmlf of my illness. ’ ’ 

And thus directed the man retired. 

“You say,” said Sir George, with real solicitude, ^^you arc 
rather subject to these attacks.” 

“ Not often,” said Krulf, “only when the room gets close and 
the atmosphere heated — ” 

“ By Jove 1 ” dxclaimed the active baronet, leaping from his 
chair, “I’ll open the window — the room is hot — that’s the best 
thing upon earth — ” 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Brulf, “don’t let in the London air — oh, 
no — not that window — up stairs — ” 

“Well, well,” said the baronet, “we’ll just undraw the cur- 
tains — that will make a vast difference in the climate, without 
any chance of mischief.” 

Saying which, the worthy gentleman whisked away the crim- 
son drapery and exhibited to his Avondcring eyes, the exemplary 
Mrs. Syralar, seated on the chair before mentioned, with her face 
buried in her hands, a position which she had chosen upon the 
ostrich-like principle of security. 

“Halloo, colonel!” cried Sir George: “what, have I unearthed 
your fox ? I beg a thousand pardons for poaching, but really — 
is — this — eh? Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Smylar,” said the colonel, “ beat a retreat — run for your 
life.” 

“ Mrs. Smylar,” said Sir George, “down with those fair hands, 
and permit me to make myself known to you.” 

“ Sir,” said Mrs. Smylar, “ you are a gcnltemiin— ” 

“That’ll do — that’ll do,” said the colonel; “ get along Avith you 
—accidents will happen in the best-regulated families.” 

“ Coffee is ready up stairs, sir,” said the butler, throwing open 
the door at the same moment, and thus adding a fourth to the 
somewhat whimsical group* 

“That‘11 do — that’ll do,” said the colonel. 

“ This is most painful,” said Mrs. Smylar, melting int(K tears, 
which might have produced a sympathetic weeping on the part 
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of the tender-hearted baronet, had not the butler wound up the 
scene, by say in j?, in a tone of the greatest satisfaction at having 
found the housekeeper in due season. 

“Mrs. Smylar, if you please, I want the sugarcandy.” 

This was too much for Sir George, who burst in a loud fit 
of laughter, under cover of which Mrs. Smylar rushed out of the 
room, looking pitchforks and marline-spikes at the butler , first, 
for intruding himself at so critical a moment ; and secondly, for 
bringing the sensil)ility and sentiment of the other actors in the 
farce down to the maitcr-of-fact level of a jar of sugtircandy. 

denouement prevented SirGcorgcfrom making Miss llrufTs 
acquaintance that evening. It seemed that having waited much 
longer than she had expected to wait for her father, and hearing 
that he had company, she, tired with her journey and the excite- 
ment of parting with her favourite friends, had retired to rest. 
Having discovered this fact, and the coloners drapery having 
received considerable damage by the active application of the 
restorative water, the coffee was ordered down to the dining- 
room, the atmosphere of which no longer w as found oppressive 
by the gallant host, who finding himself in a scrape, hound the 
baronet down in a promise to say nothing of wTiat had occurred; 
and as to the butler, at the period of his arrival, the little w oman; 
had so far much emerged from her concealment, that but for the 
laughter of the Marplot, nobody would have thought or sus- 
pected that she was doing more than receiving the commands of 
her master. 

While all this performance was going on below stairs, the 
thoughts and reflections of Jane were, as may easily be con- 
ceived, any thing but agreeable or consolatory ; nor did the un- 
usual and protracted absence of IMrs. Smylar, whose officious 
activity near her had always hitherto been unpleasantly remark- 
able to her, conduce to calm or soothe her apprehension for the 
future. According to Mrs. Sraylar’s ^programme she had fUed 
Miss Harris with a regale of coffee and ciira^oa ; but after that 
she had disappeared, having, as w^e know' — but as Jane did not — 

n seeded to communicate to the colonel all the intelligence she 
sit orted or expressed from his daughter's maid. 

Jane could not help fancying that Mrs. Smylar wa^ engaged 
with her father; and not being aware of the cause of her in- 
voluntary detention, felt naturally exceedingly annoyed and 
agitated, still fearing that the event she had so much dreaded 
had actually taken place, and that Monday was the day intended 
for the first public avowal of the fact. 

When women are distressed or pleased, it is a wonderful relief 
CO them to sit down and write long letters about themselves and 
their feelings ; and although, it being Saturday night, her letter 
could not be dispatched before the Monday morning, Jane “did 
herself good,” as the children say, by filling four sides of paper 
with beautiful parallel lines, of about three w'ords each, in w'bich 
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gplie expressed to Mrs. Amerslmm the state of perilous micer- 
ftainty in which she was living; promising to let her hear more 
about her views and prospects when she came to know any thing 
about them herself. And this pretty transcript of her thoughts, 
with two lines of postscript to inquire whether Mr. Blackmore 
had killed the trout, she carefully folded up and placed in he? 
writing-desk — an article of portable furniture which may justly 
be compared with a powder-magazine, the contents of which a 
single spark may explode, and a match destroy altogether. ' 

Sir George, however, carried his point ; which it must be con- 
fessed he generally was in the hahit of doing, and eventually 
Succeeded in giving his friend a brief but effective outline of the 
history of his son and the youthful mother of hia boy. To us it 
would be useless, and wmrse than useless ; for besides preferring 
the young lady’s version of the story to that of the worthy, yet 
worldly baronet, his statement, repeated from that of his heir, 
would anticipate certain points of our narrative, which it is im- 
portant to all parties concerned, to conceal till a more fitting op- 
portunity arrives for their development. 

It was late before these worthies parted ; for Sir George, with 
the grace and softness of the new school, retained some of the 
grosser and more sensual habits of an older one ; and amongst 
.them, a hankering after wine-bibbing, a negative dislike of 
^ffee, and an utter and implacable hatred of tea. To be candid, 
“^ruff^s inclinations and propensities were not altogether uncon- 
genial ; and, under all the circumstances of Smylar’s awkward 
discovery, had the worthy baronet asked for nectar instead of 
brandy-and-water, which (hear it with horror ye modern beaux) 
he did ask for, he would have procured it for him, so that he 
might conciliate him, and, above all, keep the litde historiette 
out of the bay-window at White’s, of which semi-circular circle 
Sir George was one of the brightest ornaments. 

It might probably keep the reader up too late if we were even 
to hint at the probability of any recriminatory dialogue between 
|thc colonel and Mrs. Smylar, subsequent to the worthy baronet’s 
departure. But certain it is, that whatever opinions Sir George 
‘might have formed from his brief initiation mto the secrets of 
Harley-street, Bruffwas perfectly secure — at least for the present 
— from the shafts of his wit, or the stings of his satire; his imme- 
diate object was to “ put up ” Bruff, and to represent, or to mis- 
represent him to his friends and acquaintance, as a distinguished 
soldier and an agreeable companion. In charity, we must ima- 
gine that, no opportunity could have occurred for an explanation 
on .the part of the colonel to the housekeeper, after Sir George 
, was gone. No doubt, as early as possible next morning, he made 
a. confidence as to his pretended indisposition, which turned out 
sp ill and so contrary to his expectations. However, she must 
have been satisfied that the civilian out-generalled the colonel ; 
for he hindered the retreat she was so anxious to make, and 

nptimllv mn+Mw/l 
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Leave we for tlie moment tlie contending, combining, com 
flictiiig, and conjoining parties to their sweet repose; Jane to 
dream of Emma Amersham and the trout-fisher ; Colonel Brnff 
of a title for his daughter ; Sir George an extrication from his 
financial difficulties ; and Mrs. Smylar of a bruised ankle, a n?''- 
hogany chair, and a white jar of sugarcandy. 


CHAPTER VI. 

It is universally remarked by foreigners, and as gcnerallj 
mitted by natives, that a Sunday in London is one of the 
imaginable affairs, more especially out of the season, during- 
the sun and dust of Hyde Park, or the flirtations of monkc 
the screamings of cockatoos in the Zoological Gardens, a 
the ‘‘world” to either or both of those fashionable loca 
The Sunday which Jane was destined to pass before the ap 
ance of her expected visitors, was to her the dullest she eve 
membered. 

On her return from church, the gloom of her paternal h 
and the stillness of the long dull street in which it was loct 
the closed shutters and newspapered blinds of the opp 
houses ; the silence, broken only by the shrill cry of a milk 
or the unfrequent rattle of a physician’s chariot, attuned 
mind to m^ancholy ; and the luncheon which her father, who ^ 
engaged more importantly at Sir George’s, had left her to ”enj^' 
alone, remained untasted. 

This was, as premeditated, the period at which Mrs. Smylar ^ 
to make her approaches, in order to ascertain, as she thoug 
by her knowledge of life and her theatrical strategy, she shoi 
be perfectly able to do, whether Miss Harris’s notice of her yoim j 
lady’s views with regard to Mr. Miles Blackmore, were such al 
that unsophisticated “ young person ” apprehended. A platoni<] 
affection does not generally enter into the mindorcomprehensior; 
of a person educated, trained, and practised as Mrs. Smylar, nh 
Stote, had been ; the thoughts and habits of such people lead 
them to doubt the possibility of believing the constat associa- 
tion of a lady and gentleman to be the result of a congenialty 
of pursuits, an accordance of taste, or a mere matter of feeling. 
Mrs. Smylar, having coUected from the less acute, and perhapa 
more sincere Miss Harris, sufficient materials for an examination 
of her “young lady," felt apprehensive that, after all, the way 
in which the soxtbrette put the affair, was merely the consequence 
of an ignorance of the ways of the world, or, perhaps, the recepISi 
tion literally of what her mistress said « course of belief, it 
mn^t be owned, most dangerous to follow ; for iii|genuous as girls 
ate naturally, the very spirit and princ4>le of their education, and 
AV»aiw«i-(»rH. induce hvnoexisy and insin* 
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-iccvity. r>y u^turc they arc the most candid creatures in the world ; 
but art destroys their minds, as much as the freaks of fashion 
distort their bodies, li last their avowed likings and hic'lden 

disUkep, their declarccd .i.ys, and their reserved yeas — allthe fruits 
of asystem — render their thoughtsand their words somucliatvari- 
ance, that, to use a very old simile, they remind one of the water- 
n an who, when most skilful, looks one way win le lie pulls the other. 

Jane was hir from all such trickery ; she was as fair in licart 
as she was in face ; as candid in mind as she was in counte- 
nance; and although unprepared, of course, for Mrs. {Sinylur’s 
*nvcstigation into the state of her feelings, the very openness of 
*su<F <‘haraeter and disposition tvas of itself best calculated to 
lilsd^teract and defeat the vulgar iiigglings and nibblings of the 
wou^^^' periwigged demirep. 

the V think, miss,” said Smylar, entering the room with a 
^yorij'jork and wriggle of her painfully screw'cd-in body, “ wlicrc 
woul' ’pa is — ^lie promised to be hoinc by tw'O, and bere it 
^ tbouglit I would jii^t come and see whether you 
por"^ your luncheon, or had ordered the carriage, or — *' 

j^No,” said Jane; after their journey yesterday, I should not 
to have the horses out without papa’s leave.” 
groP^b dear,” said Smylar, ‘^why not, miss ? the colonel would 
^p^are what you ordered, or what you did. I never saw a 
50 devoted to a child as he is to you. lie used sometimes 
<^yyeold, I know, and snub, but that is bis way. Still I hear — for 
g^j^^’Qursc I know nothing but what I do hear — .that the way he 
jjgiaks of you somcthbig quite charming, an# his whole 

Ijpiiety is to secure your happiness.” 

Well,” said Jane, sraHing, " I feel I justly deserve his love 
jfjid solicitude ; for I cannot, duringmywl)olclifc,chargcmy- 
Q.!lf with having consciously incurred Lis anger or reproof; but 
X must confess, however, affectionate and tone! of me he may 
be, and doubtless is in his heart, his manner towards mo 
when we are alone together, has never proved to our friends or 
j^yisitors the extent of his good feeling.” 

/ “ Ah,” said Smylar, “ everybody, Miss Jane, is odd at times ; 
and I ' am sure* I have sometimes cried to hear him say sharp 
things to you, even before 7ne. But he is quite an altered man — 
forgive me, Miss Jane — ^but I must speak the truth, even though 
it may make you think me vain — for truth is above all things, 
and before all things — as 1 remember repeating when a child ; 
and my dear father — ” and here she threw her sparkling dark 
eyes towards the ceiling, with a sweetness of expression wluch 
would have done honour to Dunstable—** used to make us iccUe, 

— ‘Truth, though sometimes clad 
In painful lustre — yet is always xvclcomc ; 

Dear as the light that shows the lurking rock, • 

*Tis the fair star, that ne’er into the main 
Descendinir. JeadR hr fiA£A±bran«rb Af-nvaav lifA.! ~ 
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I must so far commit myself to your consideration, as to confes^^ 
ivlicnever taking the colonel’s orders for any arrangement in the 
house, I have invariably sought, in my humble nay, to induce 
him to appreciate your character, and to sol’ten that which, how- 
ever excellent one knows he is, cannot fail to appear to you, and 
even those who hear it, something like harshness of language 
and manner.” 

“ I am sure,” said Jane, feeling the blood mount to her checks, 
and affecting a smile, “ I am exceedingly obliged to you for the 
mediation — I am only sorry you feel that it was required.” 

“ Don’t misunderstand me* Miss,” said Smylar; “my 
situation does not ])erha])s justify the expression of feeh 
as I am imbued with — feelings cannot always suit the 
circumstances. I am sure 1 meant for the best, and 
consciousness of the abruptness to which 1 allude, proves^ ' 
was not wrong in my observation, even if I were in my 
attempts to soften it.” 

“ My hither,” said Jane, seems to have profited by’your 
vcntioii — he was kinder than ever I remember him, yesterti 
so I suppose T am indebted to you for the agreeable change 
Me ! ” said Mrs. Smylar, shaking her poodly head ; “ oh 
as I have just said, whenever 1 have an opportunity of rec. 
you to his mind, and endeavouring to give him a true sen 
your goodness and kindness, I do it ; but then my oiiportiu 
are few; the colonel, when you arc away, liies entirely a 
different <^bs, and we sec but little of him liere.” ^ 

“ Nowj^said Jane, “ as you have been good enough to do^ 
justice with my father, perhaps you will add to the favouij 
idling me why he has sent for me up to town, to do the hone 
as he says, of a dinner-party which he gives to-morrow 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” said Smylar. ** I knowtl 
iDuch — he has made an acquaintance with a Sir Geo ! 
Grindle — ” 

“Yes,” said Jane, “so he told'mc yesterday,” 

“ And Sir George dines here to-morrow,” said Smylar , 

Sir George, I hear, is a most agreeable gentleman. I can’t 
say I ever saw him ; because, although he has called here once 
or twice, I have never luippened to be in the way.” 

“ My father told me at breakfast,” said Jane, “that he was 
here yesterday evening; and that he could not get rid of him, 
which accounted for his not coming up stairs to me.” 

“ It h very likely, Miss,” said Smylar; “ there was somebocW 
I know with the colonel, and I dare say it might he Sir George. 
I know coffee was ordered up stairs, and then when the colopel 
heard that you were gone to bed, it was countermanded, apd 
J;ho colonel remained with the gentleman, whoever lie was, tStt 
late.' 

And what have I to do with Sir George Griiidle said Jane. 
**Why was it necessary to send for me to do the honours of ft 
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^mail’s party? nhich this would have been, unless two ladies had 
been . specially invited to break the charm.** 

“Why, that,’* said Smylar, “Is more than I can tell. The 
colonel directed me to write two notes in your name, one to 
Lady Gramm, and the other to Miss Pheezle, and they arc com- 
ing. I think it possible that the colonel might have heard 
something from Mrs. Amersham’s, which made him hurry you 
’away.** 

“What could he hear?** said Jane. “Mrs. Amersham has 


been a mother and a sister to me — ^nobody can feel a sinccrer 
regard or aii'cction for one who is not actually a relation, than 
fjshe has for me, and has manifested upon every occasion.’* 

“Thfit’s very true, Miss Jane,” shaking her curls signifi- 
cantly; “ but might not there be somebody there who — I don’t 


to say — because I can know nothing but what I hear — 
ninebody there ! *’ said Jane, “ what do you mean ? ’* 
}tjiiebody,’* said Smylar, “who might perhaps have shown 
niihyvcrj^ particular attention to — ** 

really do not understand what you are talking of,” said 
„ A” getting angry — as well she might. 

mean nothing, Miss Jane,” said Smylar; “ only the colonel 
^^^jpry particular, and when there is a large party in a country- 
^‘‘Jise some of tlie people will talk and make their remarks.” 

I And who,** said Jane, reddening like fire, “who has made 
rfny remarks about me f and if they have, how did you happen 
to near of them ? ’* 


** Don’t be angry, Miss Jane,** said Smylar ; “ recollect I was 
not always what 1 am.** 

This remark set Jane’s innocent thoughts flying about 
oddly. 

“ — And I have friends who hear things and see things, and 
know things ; and if I ventured to ask or say any thing, it was 
all entirely for your good ; than which, rely upon it, 1 have no 
other object. Idid hear — perhaps the colonel may have heard 
^not that I know that — for how should I ? — that there was one 
‘person who naturally enough devoted his attentions most parti- 
‘cnlarly to you. Now mind. Miss Jane—do not betray the con- 
fldcncc with which I speak, and pray do not say one syllable of 
•this to the colonel. I know nothing more.*’ 

“--But I know much more,” said Jane; “that there is not 
one vestige of truth in any story of the kind — that no one person 
'was more attentive to nie there than another — ^that they are all 
Alike indiflerhnt to me ; and that if my father has been led upon 
any such misrepresentation to drag me from what is more of a 
y^Iiome to me than this house, 1 have been treated most cruelly 
‘and unjustly.” 

Smylar had gained her first point; she had elicited from the 
lips of the ifidignant daughter the declaration which she^ had 
promised the suspicious father to obtain. The supposings and 
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imaginings of Miss Harris, under the influence of kind treatment, 
were to a certain extent satisfactory, but the avowal of Jane her- 
self was conclusive. 

“ Don’t be angry, ray dear Miss Jane,” again said the artful 
minx. “ I think your ready compliance with the colonel’s wish 
that you should come home was one cause of his good nature 
last night, and if you can manage indirectly to make him under- 
stand — not for the world letting him know that I have said a 
syllable about the matter — that any notion he may hiivegot hold 
of, that your affections have been engaged by any hody at Mrs. 
Amersham's is utterly groundless, I "think he will he perfectly 
happy, and your return to your charming friemls will no longer! 
be imjjcded or delayed.” * 

A thundering peal at the house-door, here, as it were, oppor- 
tunely terminated the dialogue, and Symiar glided througk 
back drawing-room, begging Miss Jane, if it should hi“'^' 
colonel, not even to hint that she had spoken a word to li' 
the subject. 

Jane, as the door closed upon the departing housekeeper,^ 
lost in amazement. What could the hint— the question- 
report mean? Was hliles Blackmore tlie man alluded to ?— 
he himself written or spoken on the subject? did he really - 
seriously admire her ? — did he fancy his affections returnl 
But if he did, he would he the last man to allude to his o| 
feelings, or what he might have supposed to be here.. Siiqi 
Mrs. Amorsham could not have so far betrayed her as ^ 
apprize her father of the particularity of Miles’s maimer towaAds 
her, of which we know she herself was not altogelhcr uncoV- 
scious? That w'us impossible. She never w^ould have taken 
such a step without her knowledge. And now, when she was 
prepared to believe that her father had been somehow and in 
soine degree apprised of that which in point of fact had never 
seriously existed, what w as she to do if questioned. To denounce 
Miles Blackmore violently and seriously, was to forfeit his 
esteem and friendship, which she valued, and lose the charm of 
hisvsociety and conversation, which she appreciated and enjoyed. 
To admit her real feelings lorvards him would be to excitej 
in a mind like that of her father, a conviction of the existence of 
that which in truth existed not. 

Little did poor Jane believe or tjbink that at that moment her 
iiither had no suspicions, no fears, or the slightest possible 
knowledge of Mr. Miles Blackmore, except those, which Mrs ' 
Muylar had herself afibrded him, and that the scene in which 
she had just now so well performed was merely got up to satisfy 
him, as she had promised to do, that there was nothing like a 
prior atlaohmciit iii the \» ay of obstacle to the base bargain which 
he w«s about to make, and which Mrs. Smylar, for reasons not 
eveiitryct quite obvious to the reader, was must-particularly 
anxious he should drive to a conclusion.. 
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' While this part of the play was acting, it is perhaps right that 
the reader should be told that another portion of the extraordi- 
nary performance was in progress (Sabbath-day as it was), in 
another part of the metropolis, or rathef its suburbs, and which 
ought here to be mentioned, together with some of the facts that 
led to it, and the circumstances connected with it. 

This was the day pn which (conscientiously, as he said) Mr. 
George Grindle proposed to loosen the ties which had for three 
years bound him to the yomig and tender mother of his infant 
child. It was on this day of sanctity and peace that this accom- 
plished youth, the future huvsband of Miss Jane Bruif, was to 
j prepare tlic gentle mind of the lovely Ellen for that separation, 
which if^^bvuptly proposed, or proposed upon the ground of his 
marriage with another, would have broken her heart — ^Itilledber 
^ou the f^pot. It was on this day that the amiable George Grindle 
hear?^® begin bis course of abandoning her — to a certain extent — 
Jcpvesciiting to her the increase of his embarrassments and 
neit¥'^^^^^‘^"''’ and the necessity of making some alteration in the 
abs of what he familiarly called “ carrying on.” , 
troF girl, you look as if you had been crying,” said 

Ij.j Jorge, as he entered the drawing-room of the villa in which his 

Jen was established, and in which ho found her nursing her 
Jrlmg hoy, endeavouring to attract his attention to the book 
! ?iich lay upon the table by her i^ide, from which book alone 
L Je derived liopc and consolation. 

“ No, not crying, George,” said Ellen, at least not tears 
of sorrow; but when I press this darling little fellow to my 
heart, and read this sacred book of promise, 1 cannot but feel 
deeply — ” 

“ You are an uncommon good girl, Nell,” said Mr. George 
Grindle, “jbut I don't like weeping — ^it’s out of my way — besides, 
I say never cry till there’s reason for it — ^perhaps we shall both 
have to cry in earnest soon.” 

" What,” said Ellen, ** has anything happened to distress you 
—to annoy you ? — tell me, George. You look Hurried — I am sure 
something has happened.” 

“Why,” said George, “ring the bell and send oifTincy, and 
I’ll tell you what I have to say — it is a hit of a bore — ^but I sup- 
pose it will turn out for the best in the end.” 

Poor Ellen, who had become familiarized with the variations 
of George’s countenance, acted upon as it had been during the 
last two or three years by fluctuations of luck, as it is called — 
rather perhaps differences in success — was qilite convinced that 
soine misfortune had occurred even more important than those 
which he was in the habit ordinarily of encountering. She did not 
trust herself to ring for the child’s maid to take him away, nor did 
she wish — so closely did she watch and so tenderly attend to 
every turn of her beloved George’s mind and feelings— to risk 
any annoyance to him, by the affectionate struggle which^ould 
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most probably take place between her and her dear child npon 
their sudden and abrupt separation. 

“I’ll take him myself,” said Ellen. “Won’t you kiss dear 
papa? ” added she, holding her precious burden towards its father. 
The infant, vexed at being thus carried olf, refused his usual en- 
dearment, and hid his face in his mother’s bosom. 

“ Naughty child,” said Ellen. 

“Oh never mind," said George, in a tone^of harshness whieh 
he had never before adopted : “ carry him off— -I hate squalling.” 

Had a skilful artist been in the room to have caught the ex- 
pression of Ellen’s countenance, as she glanced her tearful eye to 
that of George, he might have traced in its momentary gleam 
not only th,e anguish of a wounded mother’s sweetest, best of 
feelings, but the conviction that her first suspicion that some- 
thing drea^uL had happened, was but too just. She hurried 
away. No cry was heard — the baby wept, but his sobs w' 
stilled by his mother’s care — the mother wept, but /icr ty 
dropped silently. 

To say that George was not affected as well as agitated by 
task he had undertaken to perform, would be to do him injustJ 
No heart can be so hard — no mind so depraved — as to sever t 
like those by tvhich these two had now for nearly three yei 
been bound, without grief, and pain. The child, which in h 
gay and playful hours George had ridiculed, when speakinj 
his father of it, as “ a pledge,” was a pledge. lie felt the ho, 
and claim it had upon him ; and who knows that, when he seemed 
peevishly to desire its removal from the room, his motive might 
not have been to put out of sight an object which he could not 
behold without feeling — if he /lad any feeling — ten thousand 
additional difficulties in the execution of the design he had pro- 
jected? 

When Ellen left him alone, George threw himself upon a sofa, 
and gazed round the little drawing-room, the scene of many 
happy hours, embellished tjo by the pencil of his young- and 
accomplished victim, and a pang of regret struck through his 
heart — ^let us hope, not uiimixcd with repentance. A thousand 
thoughts — perhaps too much characterized by selfishness, — 
passed across his imagination, and fickle and flighty as he was, 
the idea of giving up one whose affection and fidelity he never 
doubted, and which had never been questioned even by those 
who, in these days of liberal friendship, might not have abstained 
from putting them to the test,— agitated aad excited him much 
'more than he fancied it would. He knew enough of the cha- 
racter and principles of Ellen, to be sure that when they 
part— the last of all events she even could dream of— the sepa- 
ration must be final; there could be no qualification, no medium, 
no sharing of his affection ; and this truth he felt so deeply that 
he was driven to a course of proceeding for which his most ad- 
mirin^friends themselves could scarcely be prepared. 
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Wliile Ellrn was absent (and her absence was protracted in 
order that she might be enabled to dry the tears which the 
sharpness of his words and the strange expression of his coun- 
tenance had caused) her page brought in and placed upon the 
table, luncheon : — his favourite little plat was there ; there was 
the wine he liked, and beside it stood the twin cups, from which 
ever since they had thus lived and loved, they had drunk and 
pledged each other. Her little dog came frisking into the room, 
and barking for joy to see its master, jumped upon his lap, as 
was its custom. George felt a cold chill come over him as he 
lifted the aff 'Ctionate favourite from its wonted rest, and placed 
it on the carpet, as if dreading even to hear the instinctive and 
familiar Evidence of its recognition. 

How strangely are we constituted — how inexplicable the feel- 
ings and associations by which we are .actuated! — even this 
heartie.'S man — and ^how heartless nobody .at the moment of 
which '.VC are now treating knew — felt a touch of nature which 
neither his own exigencies, the dissipations of society, and the 
absence of any deep soul-fraught sentiment, could check or con- 
trol. At this moment, Ellen — and oh! do not — do not judge her 
harshly yet- returned to him; her look w.as of tender devoticy 
and affectionate sweetness, but dimmed and subdued by the q/ 
Fiction that bad tidings were at hand. 

I “ George, dearest George,” sjiid she, seating herself opposite 
him, “ 1 know something bad has happened. You have been 
osing again. Why, will you play? you always lose — 
dearest George, you arc careless, thoughtless, every body takes 
advantage of you,” 

“No, no,” said George, “ my dear girl, I am not so soft as that; 
besides, what .adv.antage c.an bc taken of a man at a game which 
nothing but dead cheating can m<ake foul? and — ” 

Here his voice failed him, inasmuch as he knew how soon it 
would be necessary to undeceive her as to the real cause of his 
agitation. 

“ Come, George,” said she, drawing her chair to the tabic ; “ I 
told them to get your luncheon to-day in time, because you said. 
you should be here punctually.” 

“None, Ellen, none,” said George ; “ give me some wine — I’m 
not peckish in the least, old woman. 

These little efforts to maintain the “gay,” by little bits of 
permissible slang, scarcely sufficed to calm Ellen’s apprehensions.” 

“ Only think, George,” said Ellen, giving him his wine, and 
sipping hers, “ you will hardly believe it — I have taught our 
deajr little Tincy to say, ‘ Come homfe soon, papa,* — I have — 

“ Poor Tiney,** said George, swallowing his drink ; “ ha ! ha ! ** 
“ Now, I think,’* said Ellen, “ when I make him say that him- 
self to you, you will perhaps take good advice from so grave a 
counsellor — moreover he has cut another tooth, and oh ! G<X>rge^ 
every day be gets more like you.** 
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hope,” said Gcorp:c, “for his own sake, that he will not ^ 
grow up like me ; for Ellen — vely upon it — give me some more 
wine — rely upon it— I’m not slap up — no — old lady.” 

She gave him the wine he asked for — she lieard his self-depre- 
ciation declared in the language he w'as jocosely accustomed tc 
use ; and although she would have been more delighted by find 
ing him express some deeper interest in ihcir boy, she rallied 
liiin upon the announcement of his ouii demerits. 

“ Let him be what you arc now,” said Ellen, “ when time shall 
have made you what I know you will be hereafter, and I shall 
be satisfied as to his following in your steps.” 

“ Hereafter ! ” muttered George, replacing the cup from which 
lie had drunk upon the table ; “ Ellen that ’s the \v(jrd— you have 
hit it — there is no hereafter for us.” 

“ George, George ! ” said Ellen solemnly, placing her hand in- 
stinctively upon llie holy book in which she had been reading 
when he arrived, and which still lay on the table. 

“I don’t mean thuty' said George, who began to feel the 
effects of the wine, of which he had taken, according to the 
“ golden rule ” of his peculiar class of dandyism (class B), a 
very considerable quantity; “I don’t mean that, Ellen — only — 
only—” 

— “ Only what, dearest?” anxiously asked Ellen. 

“ I ’m stumped— done — finished — 

What do you mean?” said Ellen, who saw', through all thisH 
affected oft-haudishness, something really sufiicient to justify her \ 
earlier apprehensions. “ What tio you nicaii I ” 

“ I mean,” said he, “ I mean— give me— give me some more 
w ine, old woman.” 

*• George,” you have had wine enough,” said Ellen. 

“ Old lady, that’s not new,” said George ; “ give me some more, 
that I may' tell you all — w hen I am happy I need no w ine, but I 
can’t speak in sober sadness.” 

“Well,” said Ellen; “but tell me,” and this she said while 
helping him rcluctanlly to another draught, “ tell me what is the * 
extent of your loss — what has so completely overcome you — I 
never saw vou so much affected before.” 

“ And seldom will see me so again,” muttered th(j now half 
intoxicated man. 

“What — ^how — speak to me, George — vou arc ill,’' said 
Ellen. 

“ Hush* hush, old lady ! ” almost stammered the affianced to 
the yet unseen Miss Jane Bruff; “don't cry — don’t cry — I can’t 
stanS crying — ^bear me, my pretty Nell — I haven’t a shilling left 
upon earth — and out of tkU^ as the Irishman says, w'c must ^6 — , 
eh, Nelly P that’s pretty plain.” 

“ It is, George,” said she, lifting to hcav^ apair of eyes which 
mightf have “ callcAan angel down ;” — “ but — ” and she caught 
bis hand in hers, “ to me it is nothing— with you aud our darling 
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boy what matters it where we go? — all your tlifTiciiUios must 
eventually be overcome, and if they are not, keep your rank and 
sUilion — be prudent — be entirely what my heart wishes you to 
be, and hide me in some humbler place than this, to which you 
will come when the lights of the gay world are out; and there? 
will I work from morning till night to support myself and our 
child, and even perhaps be useful to yow.” 

“Nelly, dearest,** said George, “you arc a jewel — a regular 
trump.” 

“ Vo II know,** continued she, seeing that his agitation was 
Rrineubat abated, “ you know I can draw and profitably. 
It is not as if it were music I was to teach, so that I must, either 
by going out to gi\o lessoiH, carry your name professionally, or 
assume' another — 1 can make whatever talent I have for draw- 
ing, available in the humblest drawing; and as for all this sweet 
pretty place, believe me, dearest George, its chiefest attraction 
is, that 1 think jmu like it.’* 

“ in addiiion to all my other bothers,” said George, who, 
sobered ; gain by the carjiestiiess of the sweet girl’s devotion, and 
being more and more convinced than ever, that any proposition 
tending to a scpar.itiou would be fatal to her — “ in addition to 
nil my otiicr bothers, I begin to think that my father has got 
scent of our aflair — lie threw out soaie hints the day before yes- 
terday, and I know tk governor — you don’t — but he is the sort 
of chap that never acs allowances— except small one.s in the 
tin line — but none for little extravagances— give me a little more 
wine, Nelly, and don’t cry.” 

Ellen's eyes were riveted on the face of her beloved — she 
scarcely heard wdiat he said, but what she did hear, she be- 
lieved! 

“ Wine, Ncll}^ wine,” again said he. 

“ Dear George,” said Ellen, “ why drink in this manner? you 
never did so before.” 

“ No matter, old woman,*’ said George ; “I’m thirsty, and I 
like it, by w ay of a change.*’ 

“But tell me, dearest,” said Ellen, “what do you propose? — 
what do you wish me to do? — ^say, and your word is law.” 

“Why,” replied the amiable young gentleman, “ I was think- 
ing that in order to get rid of this peering, prying governor of 
mine, who, if he once takes a thing into his head, will never rest 
till he has sifted it to the bottom, if you were to go for sis 
months or so, to your mother at Versailles, till I manage so as 
to prevent his poking about — ^fbr he is jTist the chap, bad as he 
is himself, to cut me off with a shilling — inasmuch, Nelly, as our 
Lands are neither broad nor extensive.” 

“Go!” said Ellen, “tell me where toj^o — tell me how to act, 
so that it shall be for your good or advantage, and your wish 
shall be obeyed. My mother, as you call her, is, as you^know, 
my mothcr-in-law' ; and as you therefore know, I am not tied to 
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her by the affections which bind — ought to bind — and do bind 
all children, except very bad ones, to their parents ; but only 
show me, my dear George, that it will be for your benefit — that 
it will either protect you from the anger of your father or im- 
prove your finances, that I should go to her for the next hall^ 
aye, dearest, the next whole year, tearing and wounding to my 
heart as it must be — I will go — go all over the world with you 
to secure my own happiness — ^all over the world without you, to 
ensure yours.” 

“Why, Nelly,” said George, “that is uncommon hind; and 
I ’m sure no fellow living can be more grateful than I .-nn — only 
you sec when things go cross, one ought ii*t to feel so deeply — 
and I give you my honour, that all I hope is, if you do what I 
ask, you won’t care so miicli about me ; lor upon my lilc 1 don’t 
deserve half so much goodness,” 

“ What you may think yonr deserts are, George,” said Ellen, 
“ or what the rest of the world may think, rtvj faith in you is as 
unbounded as my affection. The sacrifices 1 have made are 
proofs of that ; but try me further, and you will find me ready 
to afford you more. 

“Why,” said George — affected, it is true, but with n manner 
that, to a young and enthusiastic mind like Ellen’s was but too 
visibly disappointing — “as to that, Nelly, what 1 now suggest is 
for the good of us all — ^it would upset all my schemes for our 
future comfort, and all that kind of thing, if my lather tus to 
find out our history — the only sacrifice at present, is our short 
separation and the journey.” 

“But,” said Ellen, “you will go with me, George? — I came 
with you — iind never wdll the happiness of that journey be for- 
gotten — do not send me back alone to revisit the places rendered 
dear to me by your society.” 

“ Why,” said* George, “ you see — I think that if I am ‘ absent 
without leave,’ it may have a queer look — eh ? they may talk — 
some of my friends who are in our secret — there mayn’t after all 
be any necessity for the move — if I can assure myself that we 
are safe where wc arc, why then you know, dearest, there will 
be no occasion to go.” 

That is to say, as the reader will naturally understand, that if 
jliss Jane Bruff should “ run restive,” and not marry according 
to order, things might continue as usual, until some more I'avour- 
able result should again render the change inevitable. What 
would the devoted Ellen have felt, had she been aware of the 
nature of the contingency? 

“ Or,” continued the exemplary young man, “if the worstcomea 
to the worst* J ack Ashford will be going to Paris in a week or ten 
days, and will he too happy to escort you and your child ami maid ; 
he is one of my oldest friends, and, moreover, you know him.” 

“ Yas” said Ellen, “ I do — ^you have brought him here to diiio 
and — ” 
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"Come, come, old lady,” said George, "you admire him 
cxcecdinirly — as indeed everybody who knows him, must — 
and he admires you ; he is hanc^omc, rich, and amiable ; not 
over-wise, not likely to ir.nminate the river Thames with his in- 
tellect, but uncommon good-natured.” 

" I want nobody to admire »«?,” said Ellen, " nor can I admit 
any admiration of him ; but if for your good the journey is to 
be undertaken, ^ w'ould rather trust 4o the care and protection 
of stranji ers, th^ Co a friendly .association with Mr. Ashford.” 

" Well,” said George, “ you shall h.avc your own way ; what- 
ever you like to be done shall be done ; and if J can screw out 
four or live days, I will go with you — only don’t make up your 
mind to t/ie/i.” 

*' I w ill wait patiently your commands,” answered Ellen ; " I 
have no wash but to fnllil them — only do not force upon me the 
society of one whom I know only through you— and whom — 
apart I'rom you — 1 never wish to see again.” 

"Well, don’t be cross, old lady,” said George; "as I have 
said before, 1 don’t know that any of this will come to pass, but 
1 thought it right to give you a little’ notice. Come, let us look 
at the garden and the birds, and see if the boy is in a better 
humour, for I must be off soon.” 

" Where do you dine to-day, George ? — here?” asked Ellen. 

" No. To-day,” said George, " I dine with the governor.” 

And to-morrow ?” 

" The governor again.*’ 

" Hckv exceedingly dutiful you have become,” said Ellen. 

I tell you,” said the gentleman, " I am obliged to keep close 
to him, to* lull his suspicious — he is uncommon cunning, and it ’s 
hard w ork to keep a secret in a w'orld like this ; so come along — 
let us take our stroll.” 

Ellen went to fetch her shawl and bonnet ; George swallowed 
another glass, or rather cup of wine ; for in the conduct of the 
heartless business in which he was cnpged, his hands were 
chilled, while his forehead burned, and his tongue clove to his 
mouth. His devoted Ellen returned, leading her beautiful in- 
fant ; but he fancied that he again saw' a tear standing in her 
eye, which pained him exceedingly ; not perhaps so much because 
it was an evidence of her love and sorrow for his threatened 
absence during the two following days, as because he appre- 
hended that she might begin to suspect prematurely his real 
object and intentions. 

The garden scene was but a brief one. George’s manner, not 
improved by what to him was an excess in drinking at that 
period of the day, rendered his remarks and observations abrupt 
and wholly of a different character from those to which Ellen had 
been accustomed. Tiney, whom he had at least affected to love, 
was snubbed for trying to ask papa questions, and little#Fan, the 
pet spaniel, the twisting and curling of whose ears formed very 
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important parts of Goorjrc’s amiiscmunts while lollmr^ on the 
sola after dinusr, in the happy days ol his real afieciiou lor her 
mistress, received^ most nntourteoiis repulse irom tlic “ gallant 
gav Lothario’s" foot, o(‘eaase the pretty little animal could not 
quite so easily forget its attachments as the beloved ol Ellen. 

Well, he ueut; and before stepping into his cab he Kisscil 
Ellon on the cheek, and the child on the forehead, and then 
vaulted as it were into his “watchbox on wheels," and out 
of sight in a minute. 

Upon a woman situated as Ellen was, the slightest change of 
manner in the man she loves, acts j\s powerfully as the least 
variation of temperature does upon the mercury in the barometer: 
— if that woman is a mother, how much more sensibly is 1 he altera- 
tion felt when it affects her child! Elltm, whose reliance upon 
George was as yet lirmandstrong — whose confulence in hishonour, 
truth, and alfcctioii was up to this moment unsiiakcn — could not 
conceal from herself the dread that what he, in order perhaps to 
calm her fears and soothe her apprehensions, had said of the 
possibility of his father's (Jiscovery of their intimacy, was merely 
a politic or compassionate preparation for the annoimccmcnt of 
the fact. That George could ever voluntarily desert, abandon, 
or repitdiatc her, and of himself seek to sever the bonds by which 
they were united, never catered her head. Still slie felt conscious 
of an alteration — aye, a bitter alteration too — in his conduct ; 
and when she turned from the gate at uhich she had witnessed 
his departure, she caught her bright-eyed infant in her arms, 
and pressing him to her heart, whispered over his white forehead, 

** Heaven at least uill bless yo/^, my child." 

** Well, governor," said Mr. George Grlndlc, as he jumped 
from his cab, and entered his worthy fuilicr’.*) library, some fifteen 
minutes alter tliis separation, “I have broken ground— just made 
a move — given the young woman a sort of civil notice to quit — 
nothing harsh or that kind of thing — because it 'an’t in my nature 
—besides you sec if we don’t nail this Agamemnon filly, it’s no ; 
good casting Nelly adrift: inasmuch as although uccancarry on 
tlio war cheaper in France than here, still you know one must 
havo a sort of retreat, cb, governor? so it 's no kind of use what- 
ever to go upon the changing order.” 

" Prudent fellow 1" said Sir George: “sharp, quick, and clear- 
sighted. By your own account of the alVair I think you are 
rather more entangled than I thought. But, still we must manage 
all f/u/L The colonel, the bluff Brulf, has been hero this momiiig, 
talking over matters. He is exceedingly anxious — bites like "a 
pike." 

“ Why he does seem sharp-set," said George. “ I thought you • 
told, me you were to call there last night." 

I did," said Sir George, 
the fair article herself,” asked the son. 

**-No." replied the father, “ she was ill — or tired — or would not 
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^see me, ov something of that sort— -so wc had our coffee, and a 
little of that, to you, detestable mixture, brandy-and-water, and 
I came away — lateish.” • ^ 

« Well, but I say, governor,” said George, “he seems so hot 
upon this matcli, are you quite sure that he has no particular 
object in starling Miss Jenny — ^no^hing suspicious-^no prior 
attachment, eh? — no delicate mystification?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said the ivorthy baronet; “ from all I hear 
she is jierfection — ” 

“ — Ah,'* interrupted George, “as I told you the other day, 
you have only got her father’s character of her. But now — how 
does the house look ? Quiet — what you call — as if every thing 
was good and regular, and all that sort of thing?” 

“ Nothing could be in better form,” said Sir George ; “ the 
colonel PviJcr4tly likes his grog, and so, George, do I, sometimes. 
1 very distinctly explained to him the history of your afiair and 
connexion with your fair friend ; and after all that he bad told mo 
of his early vagaries, 1 could have no scruple in doing so, nor 
any doubt as to the way he would take the history, or the light 
in which he would view it.” 

' “You told the history as I gave it you?*' said the excellent 

( son. 

“ How the deuce else should I tell it?” asked the exemplary 
parent; “ I never heard the particulars except from yourself.” 

“ And every thing looks steady and respectable,” said George, 
who seemed unable to divest himself of the notion that the ex- 
treme eagerness of the gallant colonel to conclude the treaty so 
very speedily must arise from sometliiiig “ more than meets the 
eye.” 

“ I never saw any thing more quiet, right, and proper, in my 
life,” said the baronet, thinking it absolutely necessary on his 
part to sink the incident of Mrs. Smylar and the white jar of 
sugarcandy, as his equally sincere and ingenuous sou felt it 
essential to deceive the confiding Ellen, in whose ejection and 
repudiation alone the father and the son seemed to agree. 

During the protracted morning visit of the gallant and dis- 
agreeable colonel to Sir George, which lasted from eleven o’clock 
(when, as he said, every body who happened to be in town being 
in church, they could have it all to themselves) till one, he had 
completely satisfied the baronet of the solid advantages derivable 
to his sou from his marriage with Jane, to which over his glass 
of what poor good Dr. M*Gopus — ^whose memory will ever be 
dear to us — used to call the “ mahogany mixture,'^ he had on the 
preceding evening somewhat loosely though largely referred ; 
and Sir George was just beginning, to enter into details con- 
nected with the business, when unexpectedly, and certainly most 
nnwished-for, Frank Grindle made his appearance. 

The moment he entered the room not only did the conVersa. 
tion cease, but the manner of the two previous occupants sad- 
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denly chang;ecl^ and the tone of their voices subsided into wliak , 
they fancied he would consider a Sunday tone. 

Well, Frank, said Sir George, “ where do you come from ? ” 

** From a plaee to which I suppose, my dear father, you don’t 
think one ought to go to — church.*' 

“ That’s not fair, Frank,” said Sir George; “why you should 
say so, I don’t exactly understand — to-day — ” 

“ Oh ! ” interrupted Frank, “ don't suppose I am come here to 
prcaeh~it is not my vocation. I really came simply to ask what 
time wo are to go to dinner at your ne\V friend’s to-morrow, — 
Colonel what do you call him — Grulf— ” 

— “Bruff,” said the baronet; and then casting a glance ai 
George, which was noticed and answered, “ do you really mean 
to go ? ” 

“ I promised you and George to go,” said Frank, “ and it is an 
axiom of mine never to break a promise once made, however 
trilling the obligation, even though it does not involve that, 
which in this case I should consider a breach of duty.” 

“ As for the duty, my dear Frank,” said Sir George, “ pray 
don’t let it rest upon that ; if you think it a bore, don’t go — we 
can make your excuses.” 

“ I think nothing a bore,” said Frank: “ I am an exceedingly 
humble person in the world, and always gratified by any little 
attention paid mo ; and certainly not loss so, when I feel con- 
scious that it is for the sake of those with whom 1 am connected* 
—all I asked for, was, because I have engaged myself to see some' 
curious electrical experiments made at four, and wished to know 
when we were expected.” i 

“ Seven, I conclude,” said Sir George, “ at this time of the 
year.” 

“ Foi eight, I presume,” said the elder son ; “ one of the elas- 
tic sevens, which one may stretch out, till that great horrid red 
sun is quite gone out of sight.” 

“ Well," said Frank, “ 1 shall be in w aiting here at seven 
and then, perfectly conscious, as he could scarcely ever fail to be/ 
that he was de trop, he again retired. 

“ I wish now,” said Sir George, as the door closed, “ I wish, 
George, you had made up your mind to go with me, and without 
him to-morrow, to this place. There 's no answering for tastes'; 
and although you carry every thing before you in the world, yet 
de gueiibus rtoUf and a girl like tbis Jane Bruit' might totton to a 
quiet, steady, and wbat they call an accomplished man, in prefer-, 
.cncc to a fellow like you.” 

“ If she would," said George, “ having seen a certain degree 
of life, and a certain portion of society, she might have him if 
• she liked—becausc the taste which would be so gratified must" 
inevitably be incompatible with mine ; and, although of course 
the ♦ stumpy* is the thing, one might as well — if possible — ^be 
d'accord with one's wife. I confess the fellow is good-looking, 
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as you say, though he is your son, accomplished — ^biit that*s 
'Nothing — every body is accomplished nowadays, more or less; 
and as for looks, governor, I *m all for Sheridan’s maxim, that 
the handsome man has only six week’s start of the ugly one, and 
ill a three months’ race, he’ll make it up in the end.” 

** 1 quite agree u itli you there,” said Sir George ; “ but neither 
do I admit lliat i/ou arc in the secondary position in the present in- 
staiK'o, niirexjuict nor fear that tlH*ce months, or as many weeks, 
will elapse before the alfair under discussion is settled — all I 
mean to say is, that, as matters have turned out, I wish you had 
not sfdcetf (I Frank to be of the party.” 

“ Nevor mind, governor,” said George : “if the gallant gvena- 
fdicr will only fork out respectably, and I may say, liberally, and 
^in a mascidiue manner, you may leave the rest to me. f liave 
never yet seen the female woman, as our friend M'Killumquitc 
says, that 1 eonld not conquer. I think Miss Jenny Bruifis not 
likely to be a splendid exception to my general rule.'* 

And in this sort of dialogue did these exemplary people in- 
dulge until they separated, the father to dine in one place, the 
son in another— thus cxcmjilifying the charming sincerity of the 
junior to his fond and sorrowing Kllcn : the senior having with 
equal IVankiUiss and absence of all reservation, given bis de- 
'ir.Cription of the state and nature of Colonel BrufTs establishment, 
;|liicli be bad practically ascertained the preceding evening. 
I Colonel Bruff himself, on his return from Sir George, with the 
Viourishii.g knock at the door which drove Mrs. Smylar from her 
i-oiiferencc with Jane, excused himself to his daughter for his 
non-attendance w ith her in his proper pew at Marylebonc church, 
by explaining that he had gone to hear a popular divine preach 
a charily sermon at St. George’s, Hanover-squarc. 

Speaking of divines, that which Archbishop Tillotson says, 
inay, without profanencss, be quoted as applicable to this crisis 
of our story: — “Sincerity,” says the prelate, “is like travelling 
on a plain beaten road, which, after all, commonly brings a man 
.^sooner to his journey’s end than by byways, in which men often 
lose themselves.” 

What the reader may think of the various specimens of sincer- 
ity w hich the development of the few family secrets which Lave 
already come to light in this narrative, has brought to his no- 
tice, wc cannot venture to surmise ; but lest his patience should 
be tifed, wc will give him a short breathing time, until, in the 
next chapter, he may begin to judge of the results of such ami- 
able and praiseworthy proceedings. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Little worth recording occurred during the enriy part of ihe. 
day 

“ Big with the fate of Grindlc and of Jane 

nor, as tliq evening approached, was Jane’s serenity ?(> nnieh 
disturbed as she had anticipated; for her fallier had inn'unr.dy 
abstained from pros.-iingthe subject of the dinner and vi^il of the 
Grindlc family in his brief morning eonviTsation ; eonleiitin^^;^ 
himself with merely throwing ont gi neral axioms and hypolhe- 
tical observations, touching the adMuilagos derivable to a yoniig 
woman from mahiiig a suitable match at an early pencil of life, 
and the virtue of lilial obedience when any fair opportunity 
occurred of attaining so desirable an obji'ct. 

Time wore on; the dimier-liour arrixed, and so did i’ s‘ guests: 
and, perhaps, as it is the reader’s object to ascertain the effect 
produced by the events of the 'visitation npoii Jane, the best way 
to attain tliat end is to let him read the letter wliicb she wrote 
to her friend Emma on the subject the next morning. 

‘‘ Ilarlcy-strcet, Tuesday. 

Dearest Emma, 

“This packet will surprise, and ])erhaps alarm yon, for al« 
thougji events have occurred since T w rote to you on Saturday to 
supersede the iiUcnsf of thateommunicalion, as it was written 1 
enclose it, in order that you may judge of the value of my antici- 
pations and apprehciisioiis. 

“ The day of introduction is passed — my father had been loud 
and long ill his praises of Sir George Grindlc and his family — 
the baronet and his tw'o sons were presented to me — but so 
very indislinet has been my father’s pronunciation of a prefe- 
rence on his part, that up to this moment I am not at all certaiir * 
whether he destines me to be the wife of the senior or one of 
the juniors. 

“ Sir George is an exceedingly agreeable person — I should say 
about fifty-thri'c or fifty-four years old. He has seen niueh of 
the world, and describes what he has seen with talent and viyacity, 
and in the art and mystery of artecdofhing is equal— I w ill not* 
say superior — to Mr. Miles Blackmore himself. His manncr^il 
^arc particularly nlcusiiig, and his temper appears equally good. ’ 
* He WHS remarkably kind and civil, and seemed very nnicb in- 
terested in every thing 1 said. He appears particularly fond of 
music, and is evidently a man of^ taste and general accom'-t 
plisbment. 

“Exactly the reverse of all this, is his elder son; who, with 
scarcely a single redeeming quality, is one of the most odious 
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-‘^poxroinbs I ever met wiili. Over-dressed, over-ringleted, over- 
ebr-i'K-cl, and over-studded, Ins radiant waistcoat seemed to be 
t!i(‘ priJv' of his lieart — calculated at once to dazzle and to coii- 
tpier. His f'onvcr.^ation, if bis talk can be dignitied with tlie 
: inie, is of the most frivolous character; made up of what I 
>r -.'Unic he thinks fashionable ‘slang’ — there is no other word 
or it — applied in nearly the same terms to every subject started, 
n.d e\c.ry »)i)ject nan]ed ; and what strnck mo as extremely dis- 
e»:vecal)l<‘, not to say painful, were the familiarity and inditler- 
( iiee, amonuling almost to insolence and contempt, nith wliieli 
' treated l)is father, during tin* whole of the evening — a had 
.K'lurn, in /nij mind, for the alicctioii which it is evident Sir 
i orge (Uitortains for him. 

“ I tJiink that the elTeet produced on me by this silly person’s 
anners was heightened hy tlie contrast they atforded lo those 
whie'i I have heeii latterly aecuslf)me(l. (’crtainly I never saw 
y \oiing Man, hy no me;iiis ill-looking, so ntltirly disagreeable 

i}ft\ 

*• His b. oilier, or rath-^r balf-brolber, is of a totally difiereut 
iss. Exceedingly handsome, with remarkably expressive eyts, 
A a very intelligent couiitenaneo, be a^ipears reserved, without 
i v outwai’d thyness, and seems to be (jxeeedingl} well-inlbnned, 
t'iiiliont a sbadovi of jx'dantry. lie spoke little, but lie spoke well, 
!|nd viould perhaps have said more, had not bis father, retaliating 
,4s [ thought, upon his siTond sou for the oHenees of the elder 
jtmc, constantly interrupted liim, and, to use Mr. Amerslmm’s 
•uhvasc, ‘pooh-poohed him down.’ Diit although they might, 
'll even did between them, contrive to stop his talking, it was 
yond their power *o restrain the eloquence of his eyes. I 
uld not help watching his looks when the heir ofthehou.se 
'S rallying his father upon his weak points, making him the 
in object of his alnuscment. Sir George evidently did init 
...vC it, but seemed determined to he pleased, and bore it a.s phi- 
losophically as possible. But Francis (.so is the younger one 
namcdl evidently felt deeply, and app<ar(d even vexed tliat 
T should be placed as I was, wutli the pariMit on one side of me, 
:aul the hopeful child on the other; and annoyed that i shfuiUl^ 
so early in our acquaintance, be permitted lo see how' strangely 
their family matters w^ere conducted; or, to use one of the young 
gentleman’s own expressions ‘how the governor and //e carried 
ail the war.' Whatever his feelings might be, I cannot presume 
to understand, but it is quite clear that they are ‘ a house di\ ided,* 
not more in feeling and affection than in character and manner, 
“I had but Uttte opportunity of speaking with Mr. Francis; 
hut I cannot help feeling interested about him. He has evi- 
dently read much — during the course of the evening his father 
called him — half playfully I admit — ‘ lU hookworm — and a preacher 
— a butterfly hunter — and a giraffe-feeder — and a scnVimeix- 
talist — and a methodist— and a misanthrope’— and several other 
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tliui|j;s ; and I thought he appealed to me to pity the porsccutiOiV 
he Was subjected to, uhile Oeoi-gc was trumped forth to the uorlX 
by his sire ns the paragiui of j)erl'eclion. 

** The conversation and character of Lady Gramm seemed par- 
ticularly to attract the elder son ; and, for the ]>urpose, I presume, 
of what ho called ‘ showing her up,’ he devoted himself for nearly 
half-an-hour, to listening to some of her little anecdotes of her* 
self, set olfto the best advantage by the ineidcntal introduction 
of tiic names and titles of half the peerage: and it n as during this 
period, in spite of the assiduous ellbrls of the solicilous Miss 
Phec/dc to secure his attention, that I snatched a little of Mr. 
Prancis Griiidle’s society. Our was but brief, for mj 

fallier, who was silting talking on a distant sofa uith Sir George 
cviilent^y about me, after we had spoken together some few 
minutes, came hastily across the rooin, and desired — or rather 
ordered me — * to sing something directly,’ in a tone, the harsh- 
ness of which struck me more painfully and forcibly, because, up 
to that luomeiit, he had treated mo wilh a kindness and consi- 
deration wholly unlike any thing 1 remembered to have seen in 
him in society, and more especially v\ hen any strangers w ere here, 

*Mhit now begins my mystery. These people have come and 
arc gone, and 1 am yet unaw'arc of the particular object of their 
visit. It is evident that my father moans me to marry one of 
them — it is ccpially evident that the youngest of the three is not 
the one. The choice, or rather the fate, then lies bctw'cen the 
eldest and the second. If my father — w Inch I pray to heaven he 
never may — should force me to marry — and that 1 had the alter- 
native ofl'ered me in this very case, I would in an instant decide in 
favour of Sir George; but perhaps I may yet be spared the 
misery of forcing my own inclinations, or incurring my father’s 
anger. And such anger, such bitter anger, as it would be! 

*■ A party has been made to Grecnwieh for to-morrow, than 
which, as you and I have before agreed, nothing can be more 
odious; but Lady Gramm is to be chai/crun^ and of course I 
could not dissent. ^ 

“ One circumstance seems curious. My usually communicative 
ft tend, Mrs, Smylar, has kept more away from me than she gene- 
rally has hitherto done. Her manner too is different — more 
restrained. She seems to-day exceedingly thouglitful ; all .she 
said to mo this morning was to ask me ‘ how I liked papa’s new' 
friends?* And w'hcn 1 answered * that I liked them very well,' 
she smil^'d: but I did not like the 'ixpressioti of her of counte- 
nance. Nor was it like one of h<,r ‘ common-place’ gleams of 
suavity. It strikes me that something more than ordinary is on 
her mind — what of course I cannot divine. 

“Tw'o of the three new friends have just called — you mtfy 
giicss which were the two. They were not admitted, as I had 
ffivc4i an excluding order, for which I have no doubt I shall be 
auly scolded ; but, as 1 knew' that in the ordinary course of 
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f vents they would present tlicmselvcs to-d«'iy, I took the precau- 
ion to t^iiard myself against invasion, which, as a lone damsel, I 
thought it right to do. 

“ Here, for the moment, matters rest; but, my dear Emma, I 
fear tlie ])ause n'iU be hut brief. To-day my father dines at 
home, and alone with me. I anticipate the precise period uhen 
tlie disclosure of his designs concerning me will be made, and 
accordingly shall live in dread nnd apprehension till the time 
arrives. i*ray write to me, and soothe me if you can. Tell me. 
ail about yourselves, for 1 love to hear of the comforts and 
pleasures ivhich I may not enjoy, and remember me to all those 
whom you think may wisli to be remembered. 

“ Ever yours, dear Emma, affectionately, 
“Jane Biiurp.” 

This wes the view taken by the gentle Jane of the occurrences 
of the preicding evening. The reader must draw his own con- 
clusions. Whht the impression made upon the visiting trio 
might have been, it is also essential to know : — wdth totally 
different objects, tastes, and principles, they separately and 
severally thought, the gentle Jane perfection, 

Mr. Georjic admitted that she was “ worth looking after,” and 
^ Jiat a man might “ make it out uncommon comfortable with her, 
y the stumpy would suit.** Sir George began to think, and that 
feriously too, that w ith a mind and qualities like hers, she would 
Jdc just the person to carry out George’s proposition — that the 
gfather should marry for the good of the family, without trouhl- 
f iiig the son with the bore of matrimony. The undisguised pleasure 
w ith which she had listened to his agreeable conversation, and 
the unatfected attcntioji she had paid him, which it w'as clear to 
the W'cll-schoolcd baronet she denied to George, gave this turn 
to his thoughts ; and pretty well sure that, as far as the colonel 
went, whether Jane attained the rank of a baronet*s lady by 
marrying a baronet or a baronet’s heir, he meditated rearguing 
the case with his son, — convinced that Jane w^ould eventually 
accept him, and equally sure that wdiilc he should be successful 
in this matter, George would be triumphant in any other. 

Good natured and ingenuousness of manner in a charming 
•girl, have a surprising effect upon middle-aged gentlemen, w ho 
arc so universally forgetful of the gradual but certain progress 
of time, thivt they fancy themselves loved when they arc only 
liked, and attribute to their fair and youthful companions, (much 
in accordance w'ith Mrs, Sinylar’s theory of Platonism), what 
Moore calls “the sunshine of love when, after all, it is merely 
the “ moonlight of friendship : ’* — to be sure it does, however, 
at times, beam so brightly, that a man neither vain nor a fool, 
'may without much difficulty be led to mistake the one for the 
other. ^ 

How different, how totally and entirely different from senti- ■ 
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mcnts like these "^vere tlie sentiments of Frank. IIo had gazed 
on the sweet child of nature with purity of thought and holi- 
ness of feeling. As she has told Emma, he spoke but lit tie; 
and when he did speak it was only to incur some reproof or 
ridicule from his worldly relations. He knew too well the object 
of the family visit, and his eyes rested uith a look of pity and 
anxiety upon the intended victim — for such he was convinced, 
if they carried their point she would bo; and amongst his other 
grief's was one that he liad been induced to accompany his 
iatlicr and brother to witness the begiiinhig of a pur.wdt, the 
miserable end of which he could not, with kis principles, fail to 
anticipate, but to interfere with the successor which, would be 
to betray and perhaps cudnnger liis itcarest relations. 

To continue his accpiauitancc with Jane, Frank was convinced 
would he to cause his uuhaj)piness ; if, as he might hope to do, 
he should gain her aflections, lie would distress the other members 
of his family ; if she rejected his addresses after a lengthened 
association with her had ripened his admiration into love, his 
own misery was certain. His course was plain— he decided 
never to repeat his visit — never to sec Jane llrull* again — or if 
again, not till she had decided upon what might be called “ the 
main question” as regarded George; for Frank’s imagination, 
ill, its wildest flight, had not suggested the possibility of his 
father's “being in tlic fielcl,” as George would have said ‘’sire 
against son” in such a race. 

* “ Frobably no resolution could better have pleased eillier of 
the. oddly-situated parties than that at which Frank had arrived. 
One (picslion naturally suggests itself to those who know what 
the powT.r of sympatliy is,< and what the qualities of the heart 
and mind of man are, when under such iiilluciice as our sw eet 
Jane had in four short hours obtained over those of Frank. Will 
he keep it? For an answer to that question the reader must 
•vi'ait a little; recollecting, however, that ho has already taken 
the initiative by not culling in Harley-strcct, and by'ha\ing 
ordered his servant to make preparations for starting for Lcaming- 
ton the next morning. 

It should be further noticed, that he absented himself from 
the family breakbist-table from an unwillingness to bear the 
remarks which were sure to be made on the events of the 
preceding evening, or to incur the suspicion of being a spy 
on parties concerned, in an affair against which he dared not 

“That 3"oung woman will come to corn, governor,” said George, 
“ without mitch shaking of the sieve.” 

“ I’m not so sure of that,” said the baronet, 

“ ril back the caster in, in two days,” said George. 

“ She’s a charming creature.” said the baronet, in a tone that 
startle^ his ^ou. 
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! •* So Master Frank thinks,” said George. lie made kls jday 
retty early in the run.” 

“ Frank— psha,*' said the baronet. “ Frank isn’t a man to win 
:;r, even if lie thought of it. No— eonversation gay, lively, and 
itionah witli a slight dash of satire, and here andlhcm a whisper 
f scandal, is tlie sort of thing to hit these gentle, quiet, country- 
redgirls.” 

You seemed to be trying it yourself last night, governor,” 
lid the exemplary sou ; “ I was obliged now and then just to 
nil you up a bit.” 

“ No— no,” said Sir George, « not the least of that — all I mean 
) say is, that women love by contraries— the gentle, retiring, 
lir, and timid young creature, is caught by the rattle of a bright 
eiiiiis and a good talker ; while the gny, voluble, high-spirited 
idy rejoices in finding her lover beaten into submission, admira- 
ioii, and silcnec.” 

“ I’m no great genius,” said George, “ but I have eyes in my 
ead ; and if that young creechur's name isn’t Griiidle before a 
Lionth's over my head, mine isn’t.” 

“ I wouldn’t bet against that,” said Sir George ; ** but I sbould 
ecommend you to be sharp and active— mind your hits, and don’t 
brow away a ebance — for by Jove she is a trump.” 

‘'.f The qu6cii,” said George, hearts being the suit; and although 
f&monds are more in my line at present, 1 can’t say that I per- 
Jfive any reason against honouring her with my attenlioiis. I 
jras wound up to sec a J 5 ort of hall-gcntccl doudy — a pill to be 
:alcon for a consumptive fortune, which could only be swallowed 
f well gilt — on the contrary, quite the reverse — she’s uncommon 
lice— just the thing to show the world ; and 1 believe all that 
die says is right and proper, and shows learning— much of which, 
•’ou know, I don’t profess to understand ; her singing, too, is 
ill in proper form, and her playing and every thing else in the 
vorld ill a concatenation accordingly — so to-morrow, at Green- 
rtich, I begin the campaign.” 

“Always considering,” said the exemplary parent, “ whether 
y ou can give her an undivided heart— the all’cctions of such a 
ought not to be trifled with.” 

If Sir George Grindlchad addressed his son and heir in Hebrew 
rji* (-iiigalese, he could not have astonished him more than he did 
fjy tile utterance of this opinion. 

“Why, governor,” exclaimed the wondering youtli, “tur^d 
?t‘ntimental all in a minute— Ibur-and-iwcnty hours ago ytmr 
tone whs much as usual upon such matters; but now' wc 
come to tlie girl’s affections, and her qualities, and her— eh? 
r-ovenmr — ” 

“ Four-and-twenty hours ago, George,” said the baronet, “ I 
had not seen her — I never could have supposed that such a 
coarse, uncouth father could have such a daughter, cspcq^ally 
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knowing as I did, how early in life she lost her mother. One 
talks on these matters as matters of business as regards fortune, 
settlements, jointures, and all that, heartlessly enough ; but the 
case is greatly altered when \vc sec in the object of what — as in 
this case— was at first a mere financial siieculation, any thing 
so perfectly charming as Miss Bruff.” 

“ J5y Jove,” said George, “ J felt a little afraid of Frank in the 
way of rival ; but he is nothing in comparison w ith you. Take 
her, governor — win her and wear her— the cash will come into 
the family all the same, and I shall have no trouble one way or 
the other about it.” 

“ Do not suppose me so foolish as to think of such a thing,'* 
said Sir George, “ nor fancy that if 1 know so little of my sell* as 
to make such a, proposal, she would accept it. All I mean to 
say is, that Jane Brulf is a prize — a prize which, if won, will se- 
cure the happiness of the man w ho possesses it — and that; is all 
1 mean to say.” 

And so it tvas all he meant to safj — hut thoughts arc not to he 
commanded — fancy is not to be controlled; and during the brief 
silence which follow'ed the worthy baronet’s speech, //w thoughts 
ivcrc occupied with the contempiation of the joy and comfort 
wliich a marriage with such a charming creature would ensure; 
while those of George were engrossed with the recollection of 
the felicity he had enjoyed in the society of his devoted Ellen, 
whose fate, if he married, was irrevocably sealed. Thus tho 
natural feeling of the father’s heart was a desire to marry Jane, 
although he knew he could not win her; while that in the son’s, 
w'as an anxiety not to marry her, allhough he w^as perfectly 
satisfied in his own mind, that she would sink into liiji arms on 
his first declaration. 

Poor Jane wjis wholly unconscious of the effect she had pro- 
duced upon three persons in one family, although it was most 
assuredly not the first time she had so unwittingly succeeded. 
The absence of Frank from breakfast proved exceedingly agree- 
able to Sir George and his son ; but it was scarcely possible for 
the elder gentleman of the tw o to secure himself, by all his avail- 
able arts, from the* scrutinizing gaze of the younger one, who, 
to use an expression of his own, “ was up to a thing or two in that 
line.” 

Wc know of the visit paid by Sir George and his heir to 
IIarlcy-str<’ct ; wc know of the determination of Frank to avoid 
the wretcl»ednc.ss which he foresaw must result to him from the 
improvciaent of his acquaintance with Jane; but as yet we do 
not know how or in what maimer that determination was 
treated. 

In Rogciit-strcct there is a vast establishment, know'n at least 
by name, to half the husbands and fathers at the West-end of 
the tq?n n, where every necesvsarj* of life, from a ring, a bracelet* 
or a necldacc, down to a cottage-bonnet, or Ajupe-houffante, may 
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Ac purcliascd on the most reasonable terms — if not of price, at 
least of time for payment. To this emporium Miss iirulV 
directed licr course, draun thither in the ancient carriajre 
of lier sire, by “ Sn^ar and Salt,*’ driven by a glovclcss coach- 
man ^»ith plush shorts and white cotton-stochiuirs ; the footman 
behind being to match. Just as this excecdingly-imperfoct 
equipage drew gently up to the door of Messrs. Howell and 
James, ‘‘Sug.ir and Salt,” having in their composition none of 
that spirit of tearaway prancing which frightens the humbler 
pedestrians on the troitoir^ and occasionally covers them with 
certain portions of the Macadam black-pudding which in wet 
weather is so easily made and so universally taken in the great 
thoroughfares of the metropolis, Mr. Frank Grindlc hap- 
pened to be passing down the street. A graceful bow and a 
gentle smile from dear Jane, naturally and inevitably checked 
his progress towards the University Club, whither he was pro- 
ceeding, and planted liirn at the coach-door. 

“ 1 hope,” said Jane, after the usual salutations peculmr to 
English society, “I hope we shall see you to-morrow at our 
white-bait party.” 

“ Why,” said Frank, w'ho felt himself committing theunheard- 

crime of blushing, “ I — think 1 must go to Leamington in the 
rfcrning — 1 am exceeding sorry — ^but — ” 

|^‘I how it is,” said Jane, “ you don’t like us ; but I assure 
when you know more of my dear father, and get used to his 
waJincr, wliich I am awari^ is to strangers Vrusque and odd, you 
t think better of us. Try us once more — I conclude that Sir 

eorge and your brother mean to keep t/ieir promise.” 

** Oh,*’ said Frank, “ you may rely upon ///m; but — I have a 
d Ay to perlorm ; a sick friend writes to entreat me to go to him^ 
and — ** 

— “ That alters the case,” said Jane ; “ but now really is he so 
vari/ ill that one day's delay is important? — if not, do come with 
us. I assure you, my amiable friend, Miss Pheezle will break 
' her sensitive heart if you are not of the party.” 

“ Dear lady,” said’ frank, “her heart must he exceedingly 
tender and susceptible if it breaks on my account after one meet- 
ing with her. I — ” 

“Well,” said Jane, “I would advise you not to be cruel. 
Besides, papa I know will be vexed, and I shall be seriousbf 
angry. Not that, if Miss Pheezle’s charms fail of attracting you, 
bit is likely the fear of my anger should compel your presence — 
yso, fxhx. must do what I believe all men are determined to do- 
just as you please.” 

The dialogue here ended, and Frank handed the fair J ane from 
I the carriage to the door of the emporium, and proceeded on his 
track. Jane looked sweetly — she spoke kindly — he certainly 
promised to be of the party — but then he had made up hi^mind 
to break off at once an acquaintance, of the perils of which to 
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Lis peace of mind Le ivas even more satisfied now than lie lind 
been tlic night before — ^lie had ordered his horses — to be sure 
they could be countermanded — ^perhaps Colonel BrulV might bo 
ofi’ended if he stayed away, and break ofl'Aviththe whole f.imily ; 
besides it would be entertaining to see Miss Phcozle’s airs and 
graces, and hear Lady Gramm’s histories of the peerage, wliie’ 
she had at her fingers’ ends, with all the little scandals therewith 
connected. 

Besides, perhaps his father might attribute his ahsence to sul- 
kiness or disinclinatiou to join the circle in w hich lie was destined 
to hold a secondary place ; and so he doubted, and weighed, and 
calculated, till the recollection of Jane’s last smile Hashed 
across his mind, and iinoluntarily stamping outlie jiavcment, 
he exclaimed — not mentally hut audibly— I wvV/go with them.” 

**I)o, Frank,” said a voice close to "his slioukler, as he w as 
pushing open the door of liis miniature club-house. Startled l)y 
the sound, he saw at his elbow one of his friends, who had over- 
heard the determination ; “ but you ncod’nt toll tlio whole town 
your intention.” 

Frank felt perfectly satisfied that in the excitement of the 
moment, he had ** named no mime,” and that his friend, wIjo 
was a bit of a .wag, had not accidentally gained possession of 
what, short as had been his acquaintance with the young lady, 
he already began to consider a secret. • 

Frank’s sentiments towards women wore certainly the reverse 
of those entertained by his half-brother George. lie felt the 
uiialleetcd kindness of Miss Brulf as sli^' intended he should feel 
it. He admired her beauty — ^lie reverenced her mind and maimer, 
and wa.s cluirmcd witli her accomplishments. From a sense of 
Jionour and duty to his brother and father he had resolved to 
shun her society, lost iu lime lie might fall a victim to the quali- 
ties which ho so highly esteemed; but the earnestness other 
invitation to the next day’s party had an cflect upon him entirely 
'cliflbrent from that which it would have produced upon George, 
George would have set her down as an easy victim to his won- 
derful powers of fascination ; nay, the chances are that she 
would, before the day w as over, have filled the principal charac-* 
tt r in one of the little ‘^Memoirs of his ownTimes,” w'hich he was 
ill the habit of delivering, vird vocCf to his friends at Crocky's. 
Frank was exceedingly gratified by her good-nature, and as wo, 
as well as his friend in Inc street, know' the result of his deliber- 
ations upon the subject, it may be fairly surmised that her 
* friendly manner charmed him out of his projected journey ; but 
as to the notion that such a being as Jane liruff could do what is 
CfiJled ‘'falling in love at first sight,” it never euieredliis head. 

Jane returned home after her drive, and dressed for dinner, 
having inquired of her maid if she Inul heard Mrs. Smyhir say 
whethw any body dined with her father. To her grief and dis- 
may she found it was as she had anticinated. to be a Ute-d-tefe. 
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.^c knew that it was wholly Out of the question that the evening 

jld pass over without the colonel touching upon the subjecli 
nearohl his heart, and as that subject was unquestionably the 
last Avlhch she desired to discuss, she began to regret that she 
had not engaged Miss Pheezle to come and destroy the purely 
domestic character of tlie evening. It was, however, now to<> 
l.'ite ; her father had actually arrived at home, and dinner would 
he ready in less than liaU-an-honr. 

One little thing may strike the reader as curious in this little 
history — wo mean the peaceful neutrality of Smylar. After all 
her promises to the colonel to urge upon Jane the merits, person- 
al and mtntal, of Mr. George Grindlc — whatever rcpvesenta- 
|hO>us she might have periodically made to the colonel as to what 
she, was doing in that behoof — it is certain that she never opened 
lips to Jane upon the subject. Nc\er, indeed, in any of the 
very brief couvorsatioiis which she had with Jier, had she even 
liiiited at the jjarticular object of the colonel’s solicitude, nor 
permitted herself to seem to know that a matrimonial alliance 
lor her young lady, with any member of ^he Grindle family, was 
even contemplated. 

It may be coiitidently relied upon, that a lady like Mrs. 
Smyhir never runs cunning ” without some exceedingly good — 
or, as the moralist would say — bad reason for what she does. 
She had promised her patron to adojit a particular line of con- 
duct, tending to what they agreed was an important and desir- 
iiblc result. She had not I’ullilled that promise. In turning all 
^lie family afi'airs over in her mind she thought she had ascer- 
nined a shorter and surer road to the gfial of her ambition, and 
tlicreforc considered it quite justifiable, to deceive the father, in 
order, if possible, eventually to destroy the daughter. Mrs. Smv- 
lar was, in truth, a “nice woman, ’ as the reader probably already 
anticipates. Still, not only her conduct, but her motives, must 
for the present remain concealed. 

The reader already knows so much of the designs of the 
^’athers implicated in this history, and of the feelings of tlie 
Sons, that it would probably tire him to go through the dialogue 
which p. ^sed between Jane and the colonel after their exceed- 
ingly dull dinner. The great point gained by her by the candid 
development of papa, 'IVas the ascertaining that George — to’ her 
the odious George — was the a»pirQnt — backed, favoured, and 
^rged upon her by authority. 

R “ He ’s a fine young man,” said the colonel. 
f “ y^ry fine indeed,” said Jane. 

“ Handsome ? ” said the colonel, 

“ He thinks so,” said Miss Brulf. “ But sfirely, my dear papa, 
no countenance can be handsome without something like intel- 
lectual intelligence ? ” 

“ That’ll do,” said Bruff, “ you want to run him down-^you 
don’t like him — eh ? ” 
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“ Why really,** saiil Jane, ** considering that I never saw him 
till yesterday, my likings or dislikings Ccannot he supposed to be 
' very strong. I think tSir George a remarkably agreeable per- 
son.” 

“Oh! Sir George!** said the colonel. “Well — so he is — 
remarkably agreeable : but — not quite so suitable an age for 
you,'* 

“I am not so sure of thaty' said Jane, wishing if possible, to 
render less serious the appeal which the paternity was making, 
“he is an accomplished gentleman — full of anecdote— gay — 
lively, and even loveable.’* 

“That’ll do,” said I3rnll‘. “If you have that sort of feeling 
towards htniy it is all one to me — so as 1 see you settled and 
titled. I like a title — it would sound well— and I should feel 
myself relieved of a heavy responsibility.” 

“ But,’* said Jane, “assure yourself that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, your responsibility is exceedingly small. I am perfectly 
happy as I am. I have friends who love me, and who respect 
and esteem yon. And as for my ever listening to the addresses 
or proposals of a human being, without your previous sanction 
and knowledge, I w'ould die tir.st,*’ 

“Ah! that’s all very w'cll,’’ said the colonel: “hut I don’t 
know — girls arc girls — and there are crowds and Hocks of fellows 
at the Amershams’ ; some without sixpence in their pockets, and 
some with a great many thousand pounds out of their pockets^ 
all hovering and gallivanting.” 

“ Father,” said Jane, the tears mounting to her beaming cyc.s, 
“have you no faith in your child? have you no confidence in 
her ! lio you think me so base — so lost to every sense of shame, 
so dead to every tie of duty, ns to permit the slightest approach 
to what you apprehend, without instantly acquainting you with 
the circumstance ? No, father — ^no— -nothing of the nature which 
you seem unjustly to suspect me of, exists. I have no predilec- 
tion — I have no attachment — ^no preference, except in the ordi- 
nary course of society ; in which, most certainly, one very much 
prefers some persons to others with whom we are asso-' 
ciated.” 

“That’ll do,” said Bruff. “ I don’t want to make you cry — 
only — it does seem exceedingly strange who have known 

the world for a long time, and have been more than forty years 
in the ^rmy, that a girl should speak contemptuously of such 
a capital fellow as George Grindle, w^ho dined mth us yester- 
day.” 

“I do' not speak contemptuously of him,” said Jane , “ nor 
should 1 have spoken at all of him if you had not urged the sub- 
ject upon me. He is the acquaintance, of a day. 1 have no 
reason to dislike him more than 1 dislike any other visitor at 
your ^ouse whom I don’t particularly know. I certainly pre- 
fer the manner and conversation of his father, and certainljr 
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lljink tlic second son, Mr. Francis Grindle, infinitcdy more agree- 
able tlitT-n his elder brother. I met him at the door of lIoAvell’s 
and James’s to-day, when I was going to buy a few little 
things I wanted.” 

“ bid you speak to him?” said IJrulT. 

“ Why, I couldn’t well avoid that,” said Jane, “for when the 
carriage stopped, and 1 bowed to him, he spoke to me” 

“ That’ll do — that’ll do,” said llrulf. “ So you prefer him to 
his elder brother ?” 

“Yes,” said Jane, “I do. I think him more intellectual — 
more clever — more sensible.” 

“ Ah,” said liruff, sipping his wine, “ and \\ liat did you say 
to Inm 

“ I said to liim,” said Jane, “that I hoped he would not forgtt 
liis engagement at Green wicli to-morrow, and told him I should 
be exceedingly fingry if he didn’t come to amuse Miss Phcezlc.” 

“Oil!” said Bruff, “to amuse Miss Pheezle — tlmt was it? — ” 

“ Yes,' papa,” said Jane, “that teas it; but I neither intended 
to conceal from //iwi when 1 said so, nor ii‘om //oi/, when I tell you 
the history, that I meant liim to understand that I should be 
very glad if he joined our party, for I think him exceedingly 
agreeable, and a great acipiisition in an excursion, the intrinsic 
agrhmnis of which I confess myself entirely incapable of appre- 
ciating.” 

“ That’ll do, Jenny,” said BrulT; “ y.ou have fallen in love with 
the wrong man, that’s all.” 

“ Love!” said Jane, “why should I love any of them, in a 
day’s — not a day’s— but a few hours’ acquaintance ? Really, my 
dear father, you do not justly appreciate the character and 
feelings of young women, I can easily imagine Mr, George 
Grindle has establ shed in his mind a theory and principle upon 
the subject of ‘lady-killing,’ which he exhibits in his looks, and 
wishes to illustrate by his manner. But, however captivating 
he may lancy himself, or you may consider him to be, I really 
think it requires a little longer time than one short ; evening to 
■win a heart, however charming the gentleman, and however sus- 
ceptible the lady.” 

“ I am not talking of him” said BruIT, somewhat/ angrily ; “ I 
am talking of the other — Mr. Frank.” / 

“As I have already said, he is a more likeable person,” replied 
Jane; only don’t accuse me, my dear papa^of having fallen in 
love with him, because I urged liis going with us to a fish dinner 
at Greenwich. Recollect you did the same thinig yourself with 
respect to Lad^ Gramm and Miss- Pheezle.” I 

“Psha!” said BruiT, “I asked them mereW as a matter of 
course to come and plhy propriety — cfmperon and companion, 
just to make it easy and conifortable for you, a nd all that. 2^* 

“ With you. father,” said Jane, “ I needed / no chaperon — no 
companion ; but I confess I am glad they arje going, for they 
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must — especially the dowager — engross a certain degree of the 
attention and conversation, and that will give me a better op- 
portunity of considering the qualities and qualifications of your 
new friends.” 

- That there is consciousness about guilt, in however so 
great or small degree it exists, which incapacitates the culprit 
ironi the full exercise of his powers, mental or corporeal, there 
ran be no (picstion. Just at this period of their dialogue, the 
gallant and exceedingly disagr(ieablc Colonel Uruff would have 
given thcuorld to inquire of his daughter whether Mrs. Sjiiylar 
had spohen to her on the subject of Mr. George Grindio, as she 
had promised to do, before the new thought had entered he 
head, to which we have already made some allu'^ion: but nb 
bravo as he was in the field — boring as he was in society — callous' 
as he was to reproof, insensible as he was to ridicule whicli was 
so frequently heaped upon him, he had not sufficient coniMge 
even to fiircc the name of his influciiLial ho us eh cep er from be- 
tween his lips ill a tHe-a-letc with his ow ii child. 

After the positive agreement between him and Smylar, that 
she should zealously advocate the causci of George, it struck the 
vcoloncl as remarkably strange tliat his daughter sliould be at all 
at a loss to •know’ which of the party was destined to be her 
hVsband; and he began, for the first time in his life, to suspect 
tmat Smylar liad, somehow or from some reason, deceived him. 
He memmed, and ha’d, and endeavoured to pluck up a spirit tc>^ 
inqulire of Jane w hether she had spoken to her on the subject ;* 
but mingled feeling of respect for his child — (the smallest por- 
tion if the admixture), a dread of conveying a stronger idea to 
her niiind of the housekeeper’s infineiiec than yet existed in it, 
and a c^inviction that if the said housekeeper had deceived him, 
he darewd not exhibit his nngcr at her’ defection to any great 
extent, kept him quiet; save and except that he indulged in a 
sort of mumblhig, muttering noise in the way *of soliloquy, 
which at Last* increased to sounds so audible, that Jane begged*- 
him to pint the bell for lights upstairs, lest she should overhehr 
that, with k’hich she was quite sure he never could mean to 
trust her. 

Jane, whdn she reached the drawing-room, threw herself upon 
the sofa in a\ state of great uneasiness. On a less well-regnlatcd 
mind, the praapcct before her would have had unquestionably 
more violent effect. She had told her father that her heart 
diseng^ed, aim that she had no predilection, and had formed n 
attachment. That this was true, nobody who knew Jane Cruft', 
and knew that), she had said so, could doubt. But, as she has 
already said in ifhesc pages, it is a dreadful alternative when a 
girl is denied th^p power of remaining unmariicd, and drawn into 
the positive misery of marrying somebody she neither does, npr 
—as she feels — over can lovx. 

' doubt but that constant association, juxtaposition, 
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unci a periodical participation in tlie same pursuits and amuse- 
ments, tend so wonderfully to soften asperities, overcome pre- 
judices, and excite sympathies, that a man so odious to a ) oung 
lady ns to be admitted by her to the honour of an introduction 
merely that she may have the satisfaction of cutting him the next 
day, may in the course of time melt the hard heart of the scorn- 
ful fair, and convert her smile of contempt into a tear of 
aHection ; but Jane felt that in Mr. George Grindle there was 
nothing redocniing— no talent to justify his vanity — no genius to 
ciiialify liis absurdity ; and she satisfied herself that “ neither 
time i'ior trouble ’’could render him endurable; — and yet — so it 
is— he was the idol of poor lUlcn. 

But slay one moment — when Ellen first knew George, and 
George first knew Ellen, he was altogether a different jmrson 
from wl'.at. he was at the period of which w'o arc now writing. 
He was travelling abroad when he met her; he was then young, 
handsome, I'-ay, and ingeiiuons; he saw the innocent creature 
living happily in the bosom of her family — he admired — loved 
her — sIk^ ret* ipr oca ted his atVection — he loved her thvn^ as loudly 
and tend(?rly as she still loved him. But when he returned to 
England, he was swoj)t into Ihe vortex of lliat society w'hich, 
Haze and weaned of the common routine of amusements and 
pleasures, and charmed only by a ceaseless change of pursuits^ 
jtreat with cont(*mpt and scorn the very notion of sentiment or 
feeling; and wdiich, u])ou admitting — bo it remembered into its 
; second class — Mr. George* Grindle, exhibited its solicitude for his 
%vorldly welfare by ridiculing his expressions of regard and affec- 
tion for his onee-beloAcd Klh'ii, and mimifestcd its excessive 
friendship by voliuiteormg in more than one or two instances the 
task of consoling the “ Didonc Ahbandonata,” at whom and 
■whoso despondency on account of George’s absence, the enlight- 
ened community was idcascd in George’s presence to laugh and 
be merry. ^ 

Ellen, poor Ellen, saw' this progressive, and rapidly-progrrs*?- 
ing alteration in his manner towards her. The interview', meant 
at one time b> him to be the last — w'hich has already been noticed, 
too dcejjly stamped upon her mind, the sad, the killing truth. 
Not for one moment during the night of that day did she close 
her eyes ; her infant slept with her, and she clasped it in her arms 
as the«only link that bound her George to her; and when, ns the 
morning dawned, the baby lisped its father’s name, which sho 
had anxiously taught it to repeat, a flood of tears relieved her 
almost breaking heart, This, be it recollected, was the morning 
of the day on which George first saw% first knew Miss Bruff, and 
first ntered her father’s house. 

It must be evident to the reader that the case,” as the phrase 
goes, of George and Ellen was not a common one. Neither her 
conduct nor conversation indicated levity of manner, or la3?ity of 
principle ; in the cultivation of the talents she possessed, and in 
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time she could spare from the instruction or amusement of her 
boy was occupied, save when the object of her first and only love 
was with her ; durinj^ which hours, to her of happiness, the in- 
tluence she hoped, and till very lately believed, she had over 
him, was exerted in all pjentlcncss and sweetness to win him from 
the ways which she, secluded as she was, felt fully aware, led to 
destruction. For some time he never failed to communicate to 
her his losses at play. Then it was she urged him to desist — 
nay, to the very last, as we have already seen, she did not relax 
in her advice and entreaties on that point, little imagining hov 
the being by whom all her anxiety was caused, intended to resem 
himself from the dangers and relieve himself from the difficulties! 
with W'hich he found himself so seriously threatened. 

In this position of allairs w'e will leave the various personages 
of our history for the present. Much may turn on the events of 
the morrow. A fish-dinner at Greenwich has, before now', tended 
considerably to accelerate the proceedings of a love affair, and 
Colonel Bruff’s party may conduce to the forw'arding the business 
of matrimony in which he and his friend arc so busily engaged. 
Ill what direction the impetus may be given, the reader is lor the 
present left to conjecture. 


CHAPTER VIIT. 

The reader probably imagines from the manner in w hich the last 
chapter concludes, that he is to be forthwith, and immediately 
transported to the Ship, or the Crown and Sceptre, or some other 
such popular hostelry at Grceinvich. But no — different is to bo 
his fate, and somewhat deferred the/<?/c of others ; for as it seems,. ^ 
it w ill be necessary, before w'c lodge our party in one of the 
strong-smelling, bright-shining greenhouses — conservatories no- 
body could call them — which overhang the mud of those regions, 
to say a word or two of our friends the Amershams, and perhaps 
of other persons connected with our history. 

One of the peculiarities' of w'oman appears; to be a passion for 
match-maldng. Wholly disinterested as women almost univer- 
sally are, touching worldly matters, one never sees a woman 
wholly uninterested in a ilirtation, or what may be more properly' 
called, a temlre, wdiich happens to be — or that she thinks is— !»in ' 
progress under her own roof. Mrs. Amersham, who was full of 
all the best. feelings of human nature, and really attached to^ 
Jane, could not endure the occurrence of anything which might 
or c<flild interfere with what she had resolved in her own mind 
was an existing mutual affection between her and Miles Black* 
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''more. No — she had determined that Miles Blackmore was 
desperately in love with Jane Briiff, and that Jane Bruff per- 
fectly and entirely reciprocated his tender feelings. 

It should first be understood — as it most probably is — that an 
affection for one, or even two members of the family, does not 
necessarily imply a general liking of all the others. Mrs. 
Amersham was, as w'e know, the devoted friend of Jane ; but 
Mrs. Amersham 's sentiments as regarded the gallant and dis- 
agreeable colonel, were of a character so diametrically opposite 
to those which she entertained towards his daughter, that she 
felt it right, not only because she thought she was acting in con- 
formity with Jane’s own view's and wishes, but because, preju- 
iiiced as she was against Bruff, she was sure that no man of 
rviis selection, could possibly be a suitable match for his 
charming daughter — to do all she could to cherish and im- 
prove, and warm into active life, the affection which she was 
resolved to believe, and perhaps did believe, existed between 
her tw o friends. 

It has frequently been remarked, that the surest way of bring- 
ing about an attachment of this sort, is the constantly talking of 
it; not iiponthe black-pudding principle of the Reverend Sterne, 
but because the constant association of two mimes leads on the 
part of their owners to an association of ideas, whence eventually 
arise feelings, and a question of either or both of the parties, as 
t ' why it should not be so, or why it should ; which latter, as 
ponding rather to increase the difficulty, seems better calculated 
cO amplify the anxiety and encourage the disquisition. 

ffV know' — at least wc think wc know' — that Jane Bruff is 
ill love with Mih^s Blackmore ; indeed she has said as much. 
But then there are people in the world who are sufficiently base 
and low-minded to give that as a strong and cogent reason for 
believing that she is. They, be they whom they may, know 
nothing of Jane. Duplicity and deception are strangers to her 
heart. When her father first touched upon the point, he might 
‘*uave been assured of a plain, candid answer, without invoking 
the aid of Mrs. Smylar or her cura^oa. 

Tliat being ascertained, the next question to be asked is, what 
was the state of Mr. Blackmore’s feelings towards Jane? 

We have seen clearly enough that he was much and deeply 
interested in all she said and did — that he followed her at the 
Amershams’ like her shadow — that while she listened w'ith plea- 
lure to his agreeable conversation, he devoted himself to her; 
and although there seemed no earthly reason why, il* he felt the 
preference which that devotion indicated, he should not oivn it, 
still something appeared constantly hanging over him — to damp 
his ardour — to check his enthusiasm; and the fine bright sunny 
hours whicli he occasionally enjoyed in her society, were uni- 
formly chilled and clouded at some period of the day or eVen- 
iug; he then became distrait^ and seemed to fly from the happi- 
» H 
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nesB he had been courting, and became absorbed in thonght, and ' 
•even in grief. 

These were signs and symptoms exceedingly well calculated 
to illustrate Mrs. Amersham's theory, but which still were quite 
inexplicable ; because she felt avssured that if he had done that 
which she was in daily expectation of his doing, — propose to 
Jane, — ^he would be accepted by her, and not, as she thought 
(looking worldlily at the affair), be refused by the coloi\cl. What 
could he expect for his daughter more tlian a genllcman of 
good fortune, good character, and of quite as good a family as 
her own? Dear ICmma was almost angiw to find these two 
negatives holding off from the one affirmative. She thought it 
would be such a nice match (for she w as not cither foppish or 
fantastical enough to call it a hon parti), and they were such a 
charming couple — and so on — as women will talk who believe, 
and very properly, that ladies and gentlemen are only sent into 
the world to “ come together.” 

Another great point made by Mrs. Amersham was, the wretched 
dulness of poor Miles Blackmore after Jane’s departure. He 
spoke seldom— absented himself much — pursued his fishing with 
unremitting ardour, taking no one with him — ^leaving the draw- 
ing-room early for bed— smiling rarely, and singing not at all. 
Of all these symptoms, so quickly exhibited alter Jane’s de- 
parture, Emma made a catalogue raisorm6, with which she intended 
to produce an effect upon her young and affectionate friend’s 
heart ; but the movements of the gallant and disagreeable colonel 
were so prompt and rapid, that the details of the change which 
had taken place during the last eight-and-forty hours, could not 
reach the fair object of her anxiety before the expedition to 
Greenwich, which was so wonderfully to accelerate the progress 
of the Giindle affair. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Amersham endeavoured to beguile 
Miles Blackmore into a dialogue touching the merits, and 
beauties, and virtues of Jane Bruff. She was full of the subject, 
and knew quite enough of human nature to know that, however^ 
shy the true lover may be of mentioning the name of his beloved, 
nothing charms, entertains, or enchants him half so much as 
hearing her talked of, or talking of her himself if any body else 
begins the subject. Not so Miles Blackmore — the moment she 
was spoken of, it seemed as if some discordant chord had been 
stricken, and he either varied the topic on the instant, or quitted 
the room, or changed his companion, as the case might be.” 

That there are secrets in all families, nobody can doubt; and^ 
Mrs. Amersham began to think that there must be some secret 
reason for the extraordinary conduct of the gallant, gay Miles 
Blackmore towards her fair friend, inasmuch as it was impossible 
for the most casual and superficial observer not to perceive that 
Jbe I09 i£ deeply interested in her fate, and perfectly conscious of 
her merits, her virtues, and her beauty ; and yet how was she to 
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account for lus disinclination to rescue her from a fate which 
she dreaded, by making a proposal which he must be. certain 
would not bo refused by either the young lady or her father. 

Jii vain did the anxious Emma puzzle herself to imagine where 
lay the hindrance : — as for touching on the point again, or indeed 
in time to rescue Jane from the impending infliction of a husband 
whom she could not love, she gave up all hope. Indeed, upon 
the last occasion of her artfully bringing her conversation with 
Miles Blackmore, in the most artless manner, to bear upon the 
qualities of the absent fair one, the abruptness with which he 
broke off the dialogue amounted — so unlike his usual manner— 
almost to rudeness. 

; This settled the matter, and when she next wrote to Jane, she 
did not mention Blackmore ; quite sure that Jane, knowing not 
only her w'ishes, but up to that period her belief of the existence 
of a mutual allection between them, would perfectly understand 
and appreciate the sudden disappearance of the name from her 
friend’s letter. 

Wrong inde.^d were Mrs. Amersham’s speculations as regarded 
the conduct of Miles Blackmore — conduct which she attributed 
either to coldness of feeling, or wanton trifling, or to a self-love, 
perhaps still more base than those, but which had its origin in 
thoughts, in doubts and fears of which no man living, save him- 
self, could even have dreame cthc existence. 

For the present, then, it seems we must leave this divided pair 
.to their destinies, and Mrs. Amersham to her disappointment, 
which as we already know was great, and return from the sylvan 
shades of the Amershams’ villa, to the empty, dusty, dry, and 
dreary London, in order that w e may accompany unseen, the (jay 
party to Greenwich; upon the results of which, as the “heads” 
thought, so much would depend.. 

Jane h«ad, as we know, expressed a strong dislike to this sort 
of expedition, and with a full recollection of the striking attri- 
butes of mud, and sunshine, and savoury smells which are 
the most unsavoury in the world, anticipated neither pleasure, 
nor even amusement, from the excursion. 

What arc called the middling classes, enjoy a day to Grcen- 
ivich in full perfcclion. They go early — they visit the hospital — 
they range the park — they flirt and they laugh, and are happy, 
and generally conclude the sports of the trip, by rolling dow n 
^he hill immediately in front of the observatory — ^they dine at an 
liour when their appetites are ready for their dinners — ^they select 
Ifche particular day when the tide of our majestic river serves to 
bear upwL 'ds on its bosom the noble craft with which it is 
covered — and they conclude their festivities with a decent tea, 
and a little sometliing afterwards, which carries them well into 
the dusk, and so home, aU snug, sociable, loving, and comfort- 
able. '» 

In this way the meniory of the days of the first Edward is we^ 
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celebrated ; and altbaugb the domain did pass into tlie hands of 
the uncle of Henry VI., the visitors do not reproach themselves 
with having dined with Duke Humphrey, but rejoice in the 
evening over a slight cold coljation in London, in memory of the 
pleasant hours they have passed. 

And it is a noble sight to see nearly three thousand veterans, 
who in the days of England’s triumphs, and when she had a navy 
that swept the seas, risked their lives and lost their limbs in 
maintaining the then untarnished honour of her Hag. There they 
are, enjoying peace and plenty, comfortably housed, admirably 
fed, well and characteristically clothed ; — taste their food, visit 
their berths, and judge for yourself. This gratifies the true- 
hearted Englishman in a visit to Greenwich; and this, so closely 
connected as it cannot fail to be with the prosperity of our mer- 
cantile navy, doubly gladdens the heart when, as wo have just 
said, the up-tide bears upon its silver-surface the untold millions 
of wealth which are to maintain our superiority over all the 
nations of the earth — small though w'e be. It is this, and things 
like this, that give an interest to Greenwich, where one sees the 
veteran sailors, green in old age, planted like venerable willows 
— weeping ones — drauing their nourishment from the banks of 
that element which in earlier days had been the field of their 
glory.* 

Jane, who had as it may be called scientifically, or perhaps it 
should be said historically, visited this interesting place, felt all 
due regard for its claims upon the antiejuarian and the philan- 
thropist, but beyond that her taste certainly did not run in the 
1 ne of glaring suns and sbadeless windows, the strong odour of 
lish-frying, nor the sports of mud-scrambles, in which certain 
lively creatures in a large party had once endeavoured to interest 
her. Upon the present occasion, however, she was doomed to a 
totally different kind of perversion of taste, and one for which 
she was, with all her earlier predilections, not entirely prepared. 

The Greenwich affair was completely under the nominal con- 
trol of papa; but then papa who was not in the sUghtest degree 
ati fait, took advice as to his proceedings from Sir George 
Grindle, who in his turn took advice from his all-accomplished 
son and heir ; so that in the end Bruff, full of liberality as to 
“ founding the feast,” came at last to supplicate his intended 
£on-in-law to raise upon that valuable fo undation the feast itself, 
which, upon the express understanding of entire irresponsibility, 
George undertook to do ; and accordingly sent off a tiger with a 
note to the landlord of the — I forgot which of the taverns — the 
recollection might seem invidious to the master of the house, 
and exceedingly disagreeable to some of the visitors — to order 
“ a dinner,” for which the colonel was exceedingly indebted to 
Mr. Grindle, as he afterwards was to the tavern-keeper. 

, Thfe carriages were ordered at seven. Jane thought to her- 
self that it sounded late as the startiug-time for a locale whence 
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the view amon" other thinjijs is considered atti^active. However, 
to her all thiujjfs were equally agreeable under existing circum- 
stances ; and therefore, when she found herself, her father, Lady 
Gramm, and Miss Pheezle seated i» the family-coach in the dusk 
of the evening, at twenty minutes after seven, commencing a 
journey to Greenwich, she contented herself with wondering 
why, if the play in which she was to take so prominent a part, 
was to be acted, it was necessary to carry the performers out in 
the dusk of the evening to a distance from London, for the re- 
presentation at what might he considered almost a provincial 
theatre. 

Sir George, and, to his no sm<all mortification, his two sons, 
'^niceeded direct in his carriage to the place of rendezvous, 
starting rather later than the colonel and his party, because 
George could not contrive to get home from his morning pursuits 
until scv('n. 

The Irajet to Greenwich is, to be sure, anything but picturesque 
or inviting. Long row's of shabby houses edging a dusty road 
f.rc diversified only by taps and turnpikes, or an exciting bridge 
.'V'u- one railroad, affording the gratifying view of another; so 
tlnd the ^veni and the dinner, and the rc-nnion, form, in fact, 
the sugar after the physic. To be sure, on the present occasion, 
the dusky shades of evening had begun to throw into indistinct- 
ness the surrounding objects, and when the parties met in the 
dinner I’oom (which, in order to render the fasliionahlc absurdity 
of late hours in such a locality more pjilpably obvious, containctl 
ne huge windo w balconied for the sake of the view), it had 
- jaelied such a point of obscurity that the only object discernible 
np"u the black mass of water before the house, was the light in 
the bow of a stcani-boat, which, in its undulations on the top of 
the tide, looked much like the lantern of one of the drunken 
watchmen of the olden time, when reeling along the streets to 
his box. 

'fhe colonel was chilly — Lady Gramm felt sick at the smell of 
the river — the candles, which were now lighted, would not bear 
the roughness of the breeze. The windows w'ere accordingly 
closed, and in order to exhibit, to the tavernkeeper's great delight 
and satisfaction, a taw'dry piece of crimson stuff, trimmed with 
broad yellow w'orsted, the curtains were drawui, and dinner or- 
dered forthwith. So much, as far as it yet liad gone, for the 
Greenwich excursion, w'ith which, as it seemed to Jane, who dis- 
liked even the true genuine sun-shining, mud-breathing affair, as 
done in other days, Greenw'icli had nothing on earth or water to 
do : and that if it had not been for the name of the thing, they 
might with equal reason have assembled at Ellis's hotel, the 
London tavern, or, if “ on rurality bent,** at that new object of 
attraction and fashionable patronage, the grand caravaijsary at 
the Euston-squarc station of the Birmingham railroad, where the 
gourmand and the gourmet may be satisfied to their heart's content. 
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Tlie dinner made its appearance. To George the construction 
of the banquet appeared a matter of great interest, since its 
arrangement had been left to his taste and judgment. To Colonel 
Bruff it afforded matter for surprise — ^to the ladies, except Lady 
Gramm — ^who had amongst her friends assiduously earned the 
sobriquet of Lady Cram it afforded no particular satisfaction. 
Turtle began it — green fat, embodying a very disagreeable re- 
collection of a cold in one’s head, in a separate dish— then came 
the train of blue-coated, white-waistcoated, black-shorted 
worthies, with a string of dishes, whose covers, as has elsewhere 
been remarked, glittered like so many cuirasses on a field of 
battle. Turbot and salmon leading — which had no business to 
be there — and then wator-soulchy of porch (all wrong there ) — 
salmon (still worse) — flounders and soles. Eels, ruled by the 
Lord Mayor not to be fish — ^fried, stewed, boiled, spitchcocked ; 
and then whitebait, the very last of the season, and then six 
entrees. The eternal boiled fowls and the tongue in the middle, 
like Macheath between Polly and Lucy ; and then a haunch of 
venison, which you might ‘‘nose i* the lobby,” after which, 
ducklings at one end, quails at the other, with a small dish of 
ortolans done just one turn too much, as George Grhidle oracu- 
larly pronounced; and then a profusion of secondary pdfissericy 
followed by a dessert of choice fruit, evidently from Gravesend 
or its vicinity. Wines of various sorts enlivened the conversation, 
which was but of one sort ; for, during the lengthened exhibi- 
tion of this equivocal luxury, nothing was talked of, nothing 
discussed, but the relative merits, or, as George insisted upon it, 
demerits of the different dishes ; the utter failure of one attempt, 
and the commendable comparative respectability to a certain 
degree in another. 

One only thing happened during the repast, calculated to 
make any body smile, when Sir George, while discussing the 
universally-discussed Greenwich qi^esUon, as to the real nature 
and character of whitebait, and arguing as to their not being 

S e young fry of shad, or any other fish, but a distinct class of 
emsclves, upon the ground that they had been frequently 
found with roes in them, said to the colonel, who didn’t much care 
what they were, so as they suffered themselves to be bathed in 
bemon^juicc, and popped by half-dozens at a time into bis capa- 
icimis mouth, “It is said they arc migratory. 

such thing — ^no such thing, said tbe colonel, “ they arc 
rats!” 

George Grhidle opened his eyes very wide at this dictum. 
Francis looked towards ,Tanc, who did not laugh, aud Sir Gcorgb 
looked towards Lady Gramm and Miss Plieezic, who did. 

It is the commonest possible remark, that when a party , is 
made ^ for the purpose, exprhy of being agreeable, it invariably 
turns out the dullest imaginable. At the period of the afternoon 
which we now refer, the colonel, who knew that he should 
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pay for the feast, and had therefore resolved to have at very least 
the lion's share of it, had eaten himself into a state of stupidity. 
Before him, and in that state (because the excess of eating had 
been, jis lie considered judiciously and constitutionally (pialificd 
by a proportionate modicum of champagne, &c.), Jane did not 
dare to venture a remark for fear of being snubbed ; and Sir 
George, who was unquestionably the most agreeable personage 
present, I'elt that any little observation of his would subject him 
to a **siio\v ui)’* from George, who had been specially appointed 
by the colonel, Jonkaiioo for the evening, whose conversational 
powers and fascinating qualities he was most anxious shodld be 
displayed and developed to their best possible advantage. 

That the presence of Francis acted as a wet blanket upon his 
father and brother, nobody who knew the family could doubt, 
i^or was it at all an agreeable feature of the evening, that the said 
Francis wjis .lane's right-hand neighbour at dinner, as George 
was her left hand one. It is true he spoke little, but his good 
.sense induced him gently to check and endeavour to turn the 
current of cojiversalion, when it seemed to him running rather 
faster or more roughly than seemed quite meet, and more espe- 
cially to moderate the tone of irony and ridicule which his 
brother’s language invariably assumed while sparring as it w'crc 
W'ith his now old friends, J.ady Gramm and Miss Pheezle. 

Lady Gramm’s great quality was a perfect and unquestionable 
knowledge of every body existing — of the “ nobodies,” she kuew 
nothing. But of every body who was, as she considered, any 
body, every particular, historical, biographical, and anecdotical, 
were at her command ; observing, however, by the way, that she 
never, by any chance, was correct in any of her details. 

Miss Plieezle was a lady still young in her own conceit, who, 
some thirty years ago — w’lien every fool did not write a book — 
had perpetrated a romance called “The Knight of the Green 
Cross,” with poetry interspersed, whence upon all occasions she 
quoted with a parental fondness, which for a spinster, never 
likely to be unspinstered, afforded the most gratifying evidence 
of maternal affection for her literary offspring. 

Out of these materials George and his father could have 
made much, in the way of amusement, and George had done 
his best with my lady in Harley-strect the first and last time he 
met her ; but Francis marred tne sport. Lady Gramm did hot 
object to a little — ^not a very little champagne — and then she 
became agreeable, in the way of being laughed at. Miss Pheezle, 
who affected great abstinence beoause her doctor had W'arncd her 
of the consequences of indulgence, kept her constant companion 
in check, so that it was absolutely necessary where they were 
well known and thoroughly appreciated, to draw off* Miss 
Pheezle to a distant sofa, and induce her in all sobriety to quote 
her own ** Knight of the Green Cross,” before it was possible to 
get the dear roundabout Lady Gramm to make herself perfectly 
absurd at the other end of the room. 
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Upon the occasion of the Greenwich affair, after the gourmands 
had stupified themselves with the quantities of things they had 
eaten, the alfair became exceedingly dull — the distant shouts 
of drunken revelry in some other parts of the house — the riiig- 
ing of bells — the clattering of dirty plates outside the door, 
added to the smell of tobacco pi all its various grades and quali- 
ties — the candles burning into the sockets with finger-long wicks 
— Sir George sitting with his fishy-looking eyes fixed on Jane’s 
fair face — the colonel with his chin on his chest, nobbing and 
dob^ing his great empty head downwards — Lady Gramm ex- 
changing looks with her toady Pheczle — George greatly bored, 
and Francis still more annoyed at the sufferings which the 
“ forbidden” fair one was enduring, rendered the whole concern 
'a dead failure, or as the phrase goes, “a flat shine.” 

At hist Miss Pheezle, who fancied herself fifteen at fifty-six, 
put on one of her best Gorgon grins, and darting a killing look 
at George, said, 

“You have travelled a good deal, Mr. Griadlc?* 

“ An uncommon sight, ma’am,” said George ; “ I have been 
going over the ground for more than three years.” 

“Have you been in Greece? — that classic land,” said Miss 
Pheczle. 

“ I flatter myself I have,” replied the travelled beau. 

“ You have seen Athens then?” 

“ Oh yes,” said George. 

“What delightful recollections it must have awakened in your 
mind ! ’’ 

“Not exactly recollections,” answered George — “pass the 
wine, governor — because I never ivas there before. I recollect 
the road uncommon well, and as for Athens, I delight in it ; 
there’s a fellow out there, can do a cutlet as well as Ude hiihself, 
and as for a rump-steak — for any body who eats them — ^he’d 
beat the best cockney out-and-out Over at Thebes wc had a 
table d^hCte of four-and-twenty — all English but three — every 
thing our own ivay.” 

“ But I was speaking of the antiquities — the associations — 
the—” 


“Oh! ” said George, “ah — about the antiquities I don’t know 
much — of course, tlic pyramids in Egypt and all those sort of 
4jiing8 are uncommon droll to look at ; but the associations — I 
Ptt say — \ told my friend Charley RoUicker, as capital a fellow 
handled ribbons, that if he would start a good team of 
^ ibo^cross the isthmus from Cairo to Suez, he'd beat any asso- 
Yiiin going.” 

that Charles Rollicker any relation to the Muntingtons? 
^tjiimportant Lady Gramm. 

n^^'fftknow any thing of his birth, parentage, or education^ 
** Ve is 8^ remarkable nice fellow,” said George. 

said Lady Gramm; “his mother was a first 
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cousin of Lady Mackdoddles, who married a Colonel Stobbs, 
and he died, and then she married again, a second cousin of my 
father-in-law’s great-uncle ; it is the same — a dark, short, thick- 
set man.” 

On the contrary,” said George ; “ tall, fair, and handsome.” 

“Ah ! never mind,” said Lady Gramm; “it is the one I mean 
—it must be— there is no other.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Pheezle, “ those mistakes in complexion will 
happen — as I say in my ‘ Knight of the Green Cross.’ 

*The night was dark, no moon was there, 

Whctlicr her knight was dark or fair, 

How could Eugenia know? — 

“That'll do --that ’ll do,” said the colonel awakening, in a slight 
degree from li's slumber ; “ I have heard that before.” 

“ I am too much flattered,” said Miss Pheezle, who thought 
every body had read her “ Knight of the Green Cross.” 

“We had some uncommon good fun,” said George, “at 
Florence, or somewhere — it was Florence, I think, because I 
recollect we had an uncommon good soup — w'c went to vespers 
before dinner, or as it was there voted supper, and lilled the 
haulier half full of ink — an old trick, I admit— so that the de- 
vout disciples having bobbed their curtesies, and done all they 
thought decent, went to prayers with their faces as black as that 
of the man in the play who smothers bis wife.” 

“ Have you published your travels, Mr. Grindlc?” said Miss 
Pheezle. 

“ No,” said George ; “ but I am in treaty just now with one of 
the best of the printing people. It’s a Sore not do have pub- 
lished something — every body publishes now — and I have a 
young friend who sketches uncommon — or rather flnishes up my 
views — I just give a sort of outline of the thing, city, or village, 
or temple, or whatever it is, and then in the foreground, if it i» 
land, he puts in a lot of cows and horses, or camels and drome- 
daries, or ploughs, and people, and things in fancy dresses ; and 
if it is to be water, he makes a lot of waves, and has in a great 
boat — uncommon picturesque — with a bit of wreck swimming, 
and a few wild ducks .flying about, and that sort of thing, which 
$cts it off; and if he likes a mountain or two in the background, 

E OT what he calls * effect,' why, however flat the country is, of 
ourse I let him poke them in, for these painters will have 
their way.” 

“ Pray, Mr. Grindle,” said Lady Gramm, “ when you were at 
Florence, did you meet a relation of mine. Lord Slimbury ? — hia 
mother's first cousin married my sister's father-in-law — he was 
bom in the year 1785, and had three children ; the second waa 
drowned at Geneva, and the eldest was killed by a fall from his 
horse afterwards — a very fine young man; the third—*' 
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*'/ know him,' said Sir George, rallying from a slumber,^ 
wbich naturally enough seemed to oppress the whole party, “ and 
a deuced good fellow he is.” 

“ I really don’t know any thing about him,” said Lady Gramm ; 
he lms disobliged his family by a very improvident marriage, 
and, what is called colloquially, gone to tlje dogs.” . 

“ Dogs,” said Miss Pheczle ; “ do you recollect, Lady Grammi 
dear, w hat I say, — 

‘ Where is the knight — o’er moors and Logs, 

He hunts to-day — ^look to his dogs.’ ” 

“ I am serious,” said Lady Gramm ; “ he has hcliaved exceed- 
ingly ill.” 

Oh !” said Sh* George, who felt that he bad struck a discordant 
chord — and then came a pause. \ 

And what had been going on as regarded the two silent ones 
of this party ? — Francis, who at dinner sat next Jane, had, in 
the course of some new arrangement when the dessert was put 
down, moved so far round from her as to be, in point of fact, 
nearly opposite to her. For Francis to have spoken to Jane, 
would have been a crime in the eyes of the high contr.icting 
powers. Even to have joined in the conversation, and to have 
expressed his opinion of the nature and character of George’s ' 
narratives, if, as it inevitably w ould have done, it opposed them, 
would have been not only high treason as related to bis father 
and brother, but wholly contrary to the rule of conduct which 
he had laid down for himself when he joined the party. But 
eyes — what say they? — could Francis prevent his eyes glancing 
— ay — more than glancing — ^resting upon the sweet placid coun- 
tenance of the gentle Jane, while George was going on with 
hundreds of absurdities, platitudes, and ignorances, of which w'c 
liave only quoted one or two? Could Jane, who saw precisely 
how Francis was affected by the flippant absurdities of his 
brother — the completely-spoiled child of the secondary circle in . 
which he moved — ^feel unconscious of the interest which the quiet 
but intellectual young man took in her fate? It must be owned 
that the ciders had put themselves hors de combat^ and that the 
gallantry of the baronet had for once given way to gastronomy ; 
so iliat in< the end, as any body who knows the world would have 
gue.ss*tid, party had much better have, stayed at home, and 
our friend Colonel Bruff kept his seventeen pounds nine shillings 
and elevenpence w alters not included, in his pocket. 

But worse eainc of it than this. Coffee at length was ordered 
in another room, to which the gentle Jane and her friends retired. 
Here the night having closed in, but the moon having risen and 
the wind having fallen, the windows were, by Jane’s desire, 
opened, and the transition from a climate redolent of an eaten 
dinner, constituted as theirs had been, to the fresh air blowing 
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from the river, tempted the hcroiue of the day into the balcony 
Lady Gramm declined, and Miss Pheczlc quoted from herscli', 

“ Close up the shutters, lie down in your nest, 

Por keen blows the night-wind on Adela’s breast.*' 

Jane, however, did not heed this warning, — she leaned over the 
railing of the balcony and gazed on the moon — on which those 
ulnim she loved afar olf might be gazing too. The sound of 
tlie voices of those leaving perhaps for ever their native home, 
was borne on the breeze — the distant tinkling of the shijis’ bells 
striking the hour — fast tlecting, for those on "the eve of their de- 
parLlire — the hoarse cry of the sailor conning his ship — the dash 
of the water under her bows — tlie thousand cllccts so dilfcrent 
from those produced upon her mind in the hot closed room in 
which she had been for two or three hours pent, and the one 
crowning fcelt ig of disinrlinatiou, not to say disgust, towards 
the man whom she now was convinced was destined to be her 
husband, all came full upon her mind — her bosom bc.avcd and 
her breath faltered — tears ciimc to her relief — she hid her face, 
chilled as it was by the niglit air, in her hand — nor did she awake 
from the painful, yet almost pleasurably painful re\eric, until 
warned of the im])rndoncc of exposing bersclf to the night air, 
by Mr. Francis Grindle, who bad first left the dinner-room, and, 
w*hy be scarcely know, had proceeded to the balcony where Jane 
happened to be. 

llow strong the resolution of man, where woman is concerned, 
may be — what the firmness of his resolves, or what the extent 
of his j)hilosophy, it is useless here to question or discuss. Cer- 
tain it is that Miss Jane Briiff was infinitely more pleased by the 
gentle, diilidcnt, yet earnest solicitude of Mr. Francis Grindle for 
her health, than she Jiad been with any part of his brother's dis- 
play during dinner; for altliough George was resolved to marry 
her, the unscntinientality of his character, and his utter disbelief 
in the best qualities of women, led him to imagine that Jane 
W’oiild — as she might indeed have done — look upon any serious 
attack upon her heart as an unnatural absurdity after so short an 
a(*(juamtance ; and therefore he determined to captivate her by 
wliat he considered a flourish of his own, and an attempt to 
“ show up ” the other two Ladies. 

k Tile attempt certainly was a failure. Jane saw no wit in bis 
conversation ; nor did she, although perfectly awake to the foibles 
^f Lady Gramm and Miss Pheczle, consider his manner to them, 
who were her friends, at all complimentary to herself. In short, 
she had made up her mind. 

Five minutes at the most — no, not more than four — ^passed in 
the balcony before the return of Jane and Francis into the room 
—the other men were stiU absent. What he said to her, or she 
to him, of course nobody can tell ; but we know quite enough of 
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her to hnow that nothing could have passed between them hut 
the ordinary exchange of commonplace observations. What 
then? the simplest remark — a mere question — a plain answer — 
ten words about nothing, may, under circumstances like tliose 
in which Jane was placed, do more than all the studied eloquence 
of years. There is a sympathy — a something indescribable and 
inexplicable — which outstrips the test of time. No matter — 
whatever did pass in those few minutes settled a very important 
question in our history. 

Let it not be imagined that this infers a love at (nearly) first 
sight feeling in Jane, in favour of Frank — ^not a bit of it — all the 
cliect produced by whatever happened, was to settle the question 
of love at first sight for his half-brother; and yet in all that 
passed not one word did Francis speak to the disparagement of 
George— nor did he even mention his name. That Jane had 
been uncomfortable — ^unhappy during dinner, Francis had seen;^ 
Jane had seen that he saw she w as so — that was all — ^his coming 
into the balcony then was enough, without saying a word about 
it. Practical attentions, respectfully oflered, beat all the wordy 
eloquence in the world — especially if the young lady is melan- 
choly, and the moon happens to shine a little. 

In spite of George’s dandyism, and his consequent abhorrent 
abstemiousness from wine, upon the present occasion, partly with 
the design of swelling old IlrufTs bill, and perhaps from recol-»* 
lections of former orgies, wdiich were succeeded by sundry de- 
structive proceedings on the return to London, the pink of per- 
fection far outdid his usual outdoings, and became, to use a col- 
loquial expression, uncommonly bosky ; an odd proceeding for a 
young gentlemen on his promotion ; but for which, besides the 
motives just ascribed to him, a cause might be found in the 
thoughts and recollections, which could not fail to haunt his 
mind, of home — ** the home, sweet home,” of other days. It was 
evident that he cared no more for Jane than he did for Lady 
Gramm or Miss Pheczle ; he knew nothing of her character or 
disposition ; and although he had naturally enough praiseji'hct 
the day before, and joined, or rather rivalled his father in eulo- 
giums upon her, lie thought it wise to endeavour to astonish 
** her weak mind” by displaying the weakness of hig oifn. This 
was a dead failure, and when he came somewhat seriously into 
the draw'ing-room — or literally the withdrawing-room — looking 
palish, and smelling most awfully of the cigars which he, to- 
gether with his respectable parent and the gallant and disagree- 
able colonel, had thought proper to smoke, much to the damage 
of the coloncrs propriety, Jane could scarcely muster up a smile 
of ordinary civilitv, to greet him, or afiect a frown of playful re* * 
proachfulness for his not making his appearance earlier. 

After the arrival of the beaux, old and young, sundry waiters 
made their appearance, bearing salvers, whereon were placed cups 
containing a bitter infusion of soot and water, imbibed by a largo 
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proportion of the British population as coffee softened in its 
flavour by another admixture of chalk and water, administered 
as cream. To this succcciled a hot decoction of birch-twigs and 
sloe-leaves, dignified with the name of tea ; all of which were 
eventually qualified— or, as the colonel called it, “ settled ” — by 
some exceedingly bad noyeau mixed with gin, cased in basket 
J^^mour, and called maraschino. 

By this time it was half-past ten o’clock, and in spite of the 
strained efforts of every one of the party to make matters lively, 
the unanimous feeling which existed — but which no one ven- 
tured to express — was a desire to get away and get home. Sir 
George in vain endeavoured to keep up the ball, and even pro- 
ceeded to the dangerous expedient of rallying Frank on his dul- 
ncss. 'fhe reply was merely the expression of an unconscious- 
ness of any particular stupidity ’* on the occasion, and George’s 
observation upon the parental snub went only to impress upon 
the mind of Jane that the company then and there assembled 
were not 'jons.dcrcd by his “ learned brotlun* ” sulliciciitly blue ” 
or “deep read” (and he sported that joke as a new onc^ of his 
own) to excite any interest in his mind, or induce him to favour 
them with any of his observations. 

To Jane it aj>])carcd, as indeed was the fact, that with the ex- 
ception of herself and Frank, the ladies and gentlemen of the 
coterie had miscalculated the strength of the champagne, of the 
cup,’* and of the various other liquids which they had swal- 
lowed. Lady Gramm had fallen into a doze, and Miss Phcczle 
had walked out into the balcony to look at the moon. Nobody 
vvalkcd out after Aer, and she remained in meditation for some 
time. When she returned to her friends, she seemed as if the 
fresh air had been exceedingly serviceable to her. 

At length came the departure. Then there was an attempt at 
a new arrangement of the passengers. The colonel and Sir 
George, whose candour as to the object of the party increased 
as the “hot and rebellious liquors ” which they had swallowed, 

. progressively took effect, insisted ppon George’s going in the 
Volonel’s carriage with Jane and her father, while Lady Gramm, 
the ciiaperoriy and Miss Phcczle, were to be buttoned up with 
Sir George and Frank; and so, in the end, it was settled ; but 
: with a sort of boistcrousness and fuss which attracted the atten- 
j^ion of, and provided amusement for, a group of well-dressed 
lokers who w'erc lounging round the door of the tavern. To 
[lie the cl^ange was odious ; but she knew quite enough of her 
her, especially as he then was, to offer the slightest objection 
it ; altliough certainly nothing could well he more painful 
hail an association with the man whom she now too plainly dis- 
■ covered was intended to be her husband, and the parent who was 
resolved that he should be so ; never forgetting the exceeding 
coarseness of the colonel’s language when he chose to be play- 
ifllj and the violence of his temper when he thought lit to bo 
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angry, and tLc fact that both the said lover and the aforesaid 
parent were scarcely conscious of what they were saying, or per- * 
h€a])s doing. 

Then, think of the effort which Jane felt she had to make in 
keeping up a conversation calculated to ward off any allusion to 
the matter nearest her father’s heart. She aflected good spirits, 
and as they passed the walls of the noble establishment which ^ 
dignifies the surrounding dirt, she launced out into a high eulo- 
gium upon the ^^pietas angusta** of Queen Mary, and con- 
tinued uninterruptedly to descant upon her virtues and charity 
till a peculiar noise to which, “in the afternoon,” she was 
not altogether unaccustomed, announced to her that her respcc-^ 
table and gallant sire was— to use a strong expression — fast 
asleep. 

To wahe him w'ould be to rouse the lion, or rather to disturb 
the bear ; yet she felt by no means pleased at being thus entirely ^ 
left to the mercy of the protestations and declarations of George 
Grindlc, by the soft, or rather noisy, slumbers of the gallant 
officer. The word love from his lips w ould he death to her, even 
though she was conscious that she was doomed, sooner or later, 
to hear it. She had seen in his manner, and discovered by his 
conversafion during the day, that her companion held himself 
inviucil)lc in the art and mystery of lady-killing — ^nay, that he 
felt satisfied that she lierself had already fillen a victim to his 
fascinations she had reason to believe. Slic could not be blind 
— or, even if blind, deaf— to tlie reasons why he had been trans- 
ported from his father’s carriage to her's ; it w as evidently lo 
afford him an opportunity of what the saints call “ improving the 
occasion,” or as he would himself have said, “making his play.” 

Ila\ ing therefore exhausted the hospital, Jane, who could not 
avoid remarking the fixed look of devotion ofher opposite neigh- 
bour, began upon the universal topic of railroads— their speed — 
their danger — their advantages — the change they would work in 
society ; — to all of which George seemed to listen with the deep- 
(fst attention, without even venturing a reply. Jane felt reas- 
sured ; two miles had now been travelled, and the advances 
w hich she had dreaded had not been made — the infant passion 
had not been even whispered — her ear was still unprofaned— her 
hand was yet unpressed. 

What strange creatures women arc — the best, the wisest! 
Nobody but a woman perhaps will believe, that with all he; 
dread of the siege — with all her disinclination to the parley, an. | 
with her firm determination as to the surrender^' this fai , 
and gentle “ soldier’s daughter ” was rather disappointed — disap-i 
pointed in the female sense of the word — at the perfect quietuolhi 
of the dragon with whom she had been packed up. Such implicit 
deference to all she said — such a total absence of all remark—" 
piqued her into the belief that the dandy who pretmided to her^ 
love, did not consider her w'orthy of his notice. After another^ 
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observation npon trains, and trams, and tracks, &c., sbe looked 
bt him for a dissenting or assenting observation, when, she 
found, certainly to her surprise, that the ever-graceful George, 
the admired of all beholders, was, like her excellent parent at 
her side, in a state of blessed somnolency. 

^ Then it was, that Jane first seriously instituted in her mind a 
^tomparison between her opposite companion and his absent 
half-brother. True it was that Fr«ank had found very few oppor- 
tunities during the day of enjoying any thing like conversation 
with Jane; nor, knowing his views and resolutions touching her, 
and her position in his family, would he have availed himself of 
any opportunities which might have presented themselves : and 
true it is that the course Jane would have preferred to pursue, 
would have been to think nothing about either of them. But 
when the contrast was actually forced upon her — when she rc- 
>.ollectcd the intcllcclual qualities of Frank — his gentle and 
submissive a])i)roach to the balcony — the assiduous, yet, on his 
part, natural and unaffected solicitude which he expressed 
touching the effect of the night air on her thinly-clad frame — 
the genuine anxiety to fetch he r shawl, wliicli implied as she 
thought an equal Jinxiely to prolong her stay where she was — 
the few observations which he made — his evident dislike to his 
brother’s treatment of the “ other two ladies ; ” in i'act, his 
^wholly unconscious development of the respect and admiration 
which he felt for Miss Jane Bruff(made too in spite of himself), 
//rrc/ — yes. And interested the said Miss Jane Bruff in his favour 
— barring always, as I have before said, any absurdity about 
love at first sight, or rather second sight — as was the case in 
the affair under under discussion. 

The carnage rolled its onward course, and neither Againoin- 
non nor Adonis came to themselves. The first blush of return- 
ing consciousness burst upon tliem when Sugar and Salt 
abruptly stopped at the coIqucFs door in Harlcy-street, a pro- 
ceeding on their parts which brought the head of the gallant 
warrior in contact with his daughter’s sinister check, and almost 
^threw the slumbering suitor opposite, involuntarily into the 
arms of his destined bride. 

“ That’ll do — that’ll do,” said Bruff, as he valiantly exalted his 
.head to the perpendicular, after the bump. 

\ “ Permit me,” said George, stepping out of the carriage and 
offering his hand to Jane; ** uncommon slow — eh? where — the 
l^what is — the steamboat gone ?” 

Jane just touched the proffered arm, and lightly bounded into 
the house. 

“ Come, governor, ” said George, who was entirely mystified 
IS to his position and his companions ; where are you ? ” 

■ “Here, here,” said the colonel; “but where are the ladies — 
ih — what?’'* 

Whereupon Sir George's servant stepped up to the door, and 
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hinted that his mater and the ladies were close behind, drawn np 
in Sir CJcorge’s carriage to the irotloir, i 

“ Ah ! that'll do,” said the colonel; “ now — cli— now we will all 
be snug — eh — here you — draw off — before the other carriage — 
come — here.” At w'hich period the gallant ofliccr felt it necessary 
to have recourse to the iron railings of his area to support him- 
self with security. 

Up drove the carriage, and great and many were the persua- 
sions which Colonel Bruff endeavoured to articulate, to induce 
its inhabitants to renew the pleasures of the day; but George 
declaring that he must be off, and preferred walking, his w orthy 
father undertook to set Lady Gramm and her poetical friend 
down, and Frank remaining where he was, the party separated, 
after perhaps the most unsatisfactory expedition — except that of 
Walrhcren — that ever was undertaken. 

Of course George drifted down to Crockford's, where hr 
consoled himself in the morning-room, doing duty for the even- 
ing ones at that season, and gave a description of the Greciv 
W'ich adiiir, which would liave remained lun^uestioned, had not 
his exemplary parent arrived about three-quarters oi* an ho r 
later, to qualify the exaggerations of his incautious heir, ai 1 
pronounce to the four or five London-bound stragglers who were 
present, ‘‘ an uncommon pleasant day.” 

That somehow it had been, as the reader must plainly perc(?ive, 
a dead failure, there could be no manner of doubt, and when 
morning came, both Sir George and his son — tlnit is, his elder 
son — were perfectly d'uccord on the subject. Then they repented 
and hesitated as to wh*at was next to be done. For neither had 
Jane exhibited tlie slightest preference, nor slH)ivn the slightc.st 
attention to our hero ; nor had our hero done any thing in the 
way of ingratiating himself with Jane. In fact, upon a recon- 
sideration of the proceedings, they mutually reproached each 
other with having, they scarcely knew why, exhibited a coup 
manquk, ^ 

Jane, on their arrival at home, hastened towards her room, 
tremblingly alivo to the usual readiness of Lady Gramm and her 
literary shadow, to accept any invitation under any circum- 
stances, and join a little ‘^sociability” at any hour of the night, 
knowing, with the colonel in his then state, what the scene would 
inevitably be. She ptiu.sed on the staircase, to satisfy herself 
of the results of his efforts to make up a little “snuggery,” and 
never did the sweetest tones of Grisi or Persian! sound more 
harmoniously in her ear, than did the roll and rattle pf the 
wheels which bore away tlic threatened visitor.s. She continued 
her course upivards, anj immediately surrendered herself to the 
pciiU soim of Miss Harris, so as to prevent any further discus- 
sion with pupa, whose activity of mind and bodv were certainly , 
not improved by his Greenwich discipline, and ivto, without even = 
requiring the presence of Jane, wound up his evening with a 
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glass of something comfortable, administered in tlio back dining- 
' room by the hand of Mrs. Smylar— with whom it is just pro- 
bable he- might liave discussed the events of the day, not 
excluding from his calculations the exceedingly unprofitable 
outlay of his seventeen pounds nine shillings and eleven pence. 
AVhatever might have been the nature and character of the 
^ colonel’s parley with the housekeeper, or whatever the decla- 
rations which, in the then peculiarly candid state of what he 
called his mind, he might have made upon the occasion, it is 
certain that from this very evening (or morning as it was, before 
f*iOv parted., thfit amiable and respectable personage began to 
ph y a part w'i til ‘Mane” (as she called her), in which she had 
nc;'-'!!* appeared before, and which contrasted itself strangely and 
‘•ongly with the course of conduct which slic had up to that 
period pur^siu'd. “When the wine is in, the w'it is out;” — so 
*‘5 ihe piiAcrb; and with some men the wdt is never out till 
»1 ! /a ii*. Hut the colonel’s w'it w'as of a dificreut sort from 

l! I'.d somcllurig came out, during his coscy Ule-a-t&te with 

hnylar, that had better have been kept in; for, as the 
' Ay- ‘ probably hereafter sec, whatever it teas that he did 
upon that hint she afterwards spake. 


CHAPTER IX. 

we have accompanied what may now almost be considered 
family party ” to Greenwdeh, it would be somewhat tautolo- 
’4 li to submit to the reader the contents of Jane's letter to her 
liotir Emma, describing the particulars of that excursion ; we must 
*. -Jt for Emma’s answer, in which wc may, perhaps, be enligbt- 
« ‘ 1 as to her opinions and advice connected therewith. 

-sleepy as the graceful yet much bemused George was on the 
V' rning after the return, be was, soon after two, at Hrulf 's door ; 
f t; crossed not the threshold. Of this exclusion the young 
i f ntleman bitterly complained, and Jane was consequently lec- 
tured severely by her father ; but with that firmness of good 
^)in'pose, and consciousness of right feeling, which distinguished 
i'll her proceedings, she vindicated the order she had given to 
exclude him, upon her evidently well-grounded objections to re- 
ceiving bis visits, or those of any other man, without the protec- 
tion and sanction' "which the presence of a ehaperon alone could 
afford. As usual, Bruff sneered at her “ nonsense,” as he called 
it, and ended a violent scolding by the assurance that it was no 
use for her to give herself airs, or evade his determination, for 
ihat she should receive and encourage the attentions of Mr, 
George Grindle ; and that if by her orders he was to be left out- 

I 
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side of the door, she would soon find herself by his orders in a 
similar position. 

Really, my dear father,’^ said Jane, ask iiothinp; extra- 
ordinary — I refuse to do nothing which is compatible with the 
decorum of society and the usages of persons in that class of 
life to which we belong. I do not feel it right — nay, I cannot 
consent — to admit a person of Mr. Grindle’s avoAved character 
and principles, after an acc|uaintance of three days, to a fami- 
liarity which I never yet permitted to those whom I have known 
much longer, aiicl I may say, liked much better.” 

“ Ah ! that Ml do,” said the colonel ; “ there it is — ‘ people you 
have liked much better’ — I know it — with all your meekness, and 
prudence, and wisdom, you Inave engaged yourself to somebody 
else.” 

My dear father,” said Jane, “ have I not told you over and 
over again — ” 

** Yes,” said the colonel; “but I don't believe it — nothing but 
a previous attachment could bind you to the merits of this fine 
young lellow — devoted to you — anxious to win your heart — a.id 
you order the door to be shut in his face, when he calls to in- 
quire after jrou.” 

“ I am quite sensible of his kindness,” said Jane, “and thank- 
ful for bis inquiries ; but ns for his devotion, I must think you 
are eudcavouviivg to persuade two people into an alfection for 
each other, of which neither of themselves have the slightest 
idea. Mr. Grindlc was fast asleep during the whole of the way 
home.” 

“ Well, what then ?” said Bvuff; “ so was I.” 

“ That perhaps is a still stronger fact against said Jane 
somewhat archly, and not quite forgetting, even if she had for- 
given, the disregard of her, which the nap of Adonis had practi- 
cally exhibited. 

“"Well,” said Colonel BrulT, “ one word is as good as a tliousand 
— I don’t mean to hurry on the affair needlessly — and 1 don’t 
want to force your inclinations ; but you must eventually marry 
George Grindle — it is an affair settled.” 

“And yet, sir,” said Jane, “you do not mean to force my 
inclinations ! ” 

“ No, I do not,” replied Bruff ; “ give George Grindle fair play 
—'See him — talk with him — ^let him visit us as I wish him to visit 
us ; and 1*11 swear that at the end of a fortnight, your inclina- 
tions towards him will require no ibreing.” 

“ Indeed ! my dear father,” said Jane — 

“ Tliat*ll do— that’ll do,” interrupted the gallant and disagree- 
able officer; “you know when I say a thing 1 mean it— do you 
refuse to make the experiment?” 

“ I should feel myself an exceedingly undutifol child,” said 
Jane, “if I refused to obey you to tne utmost extent of my 
power, 1 certainly will not insist upon Mr. Griudle’s exclusion; 
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but, as a girl brought up and educated with certain notions of 
delicacy and propriety, I will firmly refuse to admit Mr. 
Grindltj to a succession of morning visits, unless, as I have 
already said, under the sanction and protection of some female 
friend.*' 

“Tliat'll do,” said Bruff, “perhaps yon arc right — I'd stay 
with you myself all the time he was here, but then you wouldn’t 
talk, and he’d think much the same of you as I do. Why don’t 
you ask the Amersliams here i She’d play propriety beauti- 
fully.” 

“Their happy home,” said Jane, the tears ready to start to her 
eyes, “is full of friends.” 

“ Full of friends ! ” said Bruff ; “ it must be an uncommonly 
small villa ; besides, if she is such a very particular friend 
of yours, they w'ould perhaps throw over the others to oblige 
. you.” 

couid utt ask or expect such a sacrifice,” .said Jane. 

“ Well then,” said the colonel, who, although obliged to admit 
the propriety and validity of Jane’s objection, thought it possible 
to convert his acquiesence into a means of carrying a point which 
Mrs. Smyhir had long urged upon him, of promoting her to 
the rank of hnnible companion to his daughter: “well then— 
w ould Smylar — that is, mightn’t she be in the room, working 
or — ” 

“I do not feel,” said Jane, “that the association of your 
housekeeper with your daughter, would tend to increase Mr. 
Grindle’s respect or esteem for a lady, whose fiite and fortune 
he seems determined to share. Indeed, indeed, my dearest father, 
you had better abandon the design altogether. What the world 
calls loi^c, in the lovcr\s sen.se of the word, I have never yet felt; 
but I know enough of human nature, to kno^v that it never can 
be compelled. I know, too, that tlicre arc certain persons whom 
I never could love; because the love which I believe to be the 
pure and genuine affection whence all happiness is derivable, 
must be founded on esteem : now really and truly, I never could 
esteem Mr. George Grindle.” 

“ Oh ! ne^er,” said the colonel, “ never esteem Mr. George 
Grindle — that’ll do — ^perhaps you could find it in your heart to 
esteem Mr. Francis Grindle — ch?” 

“ I might,” said Jane : “ because, from the little I have seen of 
cither, 1 prefer his manners and conversation to those of his 
brother ; but the question I want to ask, my dearest father, is, 
why force me to think of cither of them ? — a week since 1 was 
not aware of their existence ; I was living quietly and happily 
in an agreeable circle, when 1 am suddenly summoned to — ” 

“ To the dull society of an odious father,’' interrupted the colo- 
nel; “vou have made that pleasant and dutiful observation 
1 lore ttan once sinCe your return. Now I will tell you why J 
urge you to see and think of— to love, or if not to love, at least 
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to marry, Mr. George Grindle : — ^his father and I are agreed on 
it — yon will bo settled — titled — well-jointured and comfortable 
— there can’t be a nicer match — all ray care and responsibility, 
as lar as you are concerned, will be over, and I shall be all snug 
and at ease.” 

Jane saw before her in this anticipated snugness of her father, 
the completion of his scheme with the lady whom, in the pleni- 
tude of his parental care and delicacy, he had suggested “as the 
lady in white muslin,*' to his only daughter ; and she felt entirely 
satisfied that the urgency of the proceeding connected with the 
sacrifice of her happiness was grounded upon the increasing 
•importunities of Smylar, to indnee, perhaps compel the colonel 
into doing that, which Jane always apprehended he had, in some 
serious and tangible shape, promised that artful and artificial 
woman to do, — namely, to quiet the scruples she allected to feel 
as to “ appearances,” by marrying her. 

“Well,” said Bruff, after having walked to the window, and 
looked out in silence on the stables at the back of the house for 
a minute or two, “1*11 make a bargain with you — you shall not 
be forced, provided you will give George what I call a fair hear- 
ing. Many a time prejudices taken at first sight have worn off. 
I have known several couples who have lived for years, ‘until 
death did them part,' comfortably and happy as any people in 
the u orld, who began by indilfercnce if not dislike ; while, per 
contra, 1 have seen half a score love-matches turn out dead 
failures, and as many more elopements, which ended in the lady’s 
running awjiy from the man, whom she had in the first instance 
run away wUh.'^ 

“ Whatever may he my personal feelings or convictions,” said 
Jane, — “and after having cxiucsscd them, I do not feel that I 
have any right to refuse what you now ask me, — as friends of 
yours, I consider it my duty to receive any person you may 
select, and therefore upon the conditions for which I stipulate, 
I shall of course not object to Mr. Grindlc’s visits ; but unless 
those conditions are granted, I must refuse to obey.” 

Whether the propriety and rcasouablcncss of his daughter’s 
stipulation made their own effect upon the coloncl„or whether 
Mrs. Smylar, who either might have anticipated the suggestion, 
or heard of Jane’s feelings upon the point through Miss Harris, 
had advised him to concede the point, we cannot venture to 
guess ; but certainly the gallant and disagreeable officer received 
nis daughter’s ultimatum, and did not answer hastily — ^nor did 
he swear — in fact he listened to her, and when she had done, 
contracted his brows, compressed his lips, and threw what he 
imagined a “ considering ” expression into his unmeaning 
countenance. After a pause, he said, 

“Well — but — then supposing — that — who could you get to 
come and stay with you? — I ask nothing luiieasonable — ^perhaps 
you are right-^-eh ? ” 
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“ Town is so empty, one lias no great choice of acquaintances,’* 
said Jane; <*and so dull, that one scarcely dare venture to invite 
any body into it,” 

And then they held council. Various persons were suggested; 
hut one was at Leamington, another at Harrowgate, a tliird at 
Carlsbad, and so on, until the consultation terminated with the 
resolution of asking Miss Phcczlc to pass a few days with her 
** young friend.” Miss PIhjczIc, odious to everybody except 
when her little services in the way of chaperoning and accidental 
apjiointrncnt-makings wcrc^required, was particularly disagree- 
able to Jane ; but there seemed no alternative, and as Jane had 
made her conditions, and they had been acceded to, she felt 
bound to fulfil her part of the contract ; and accordingly a swccl- 
snielling, shining, and aptly-cmbosscd note was despatched to 
the blue bore, as the w^ags called her, soliciting in gentle piirase- 
ology, the i)/easure of her company for a few days. So goes the 
world! A.' for the answ'cr, Miss Plicczle’s character was two 
well known to render its tenoiir in the slightest degree doulitfuL 
She was kn iwn, in spite of all her failings, to be a most attaching 
person — that is to say, she w'ould fasten herself upon any body 
who gave her the slightest hint that way, and had only quitted 
her dear friend Lady Cxramni that morning, because her ladyship 
was going on a visit to some friends in the country. Tins was 
a happy coincidence, and Miss Plieczle did not hesitate to avail 
herself of it; and accordingly, in reply, expressed the great 
happiness she should feci in accepting Miss Bruirs kind invita- 
tion. 

So far then has propriety been satisfied, and Jane, in one re- 
spect, conciliated. Pesides which, tlie colonel announced his 
intention of dining at home every day, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing Sir George and his son, or his son alone, varying the society 
when he w^as able, by the introduction of other occasional 
visitors. 

He now considered matters en tram ; and uncongenial as w'ere 
the feelings of Jane and her coming companion, she felt more at 
ease in the prospect of an associate ; for, besides having the 
effect which she so judiciously and properly intended it should 
have, it would rid her of the conversation of Mrs. Smylar, who, 
although her intrusions had been, since Jane’s return to London, 
less frequent than before, still was in the habit of conversing 
with her in a manner which Jane could neither check nor correct, 
but which gave her considerable lincasincss. 

The history of the next few days presented nothing very re- 
markable. George generally passed an hour or two in Jane’s 
society; sometimes he came to luncheon, retiring when she 
ordered the carriage, and returning to dinner. Miss Pheczle 
pronounced him a “delightful creature,” and Jane gradually, as 
time flew, or rather (with her) lagged, began to find her flrst 
impressions daily strengthen, and her first feelings of dislike to^ 
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wards him confirm themselves in her mind ; as indeed, if he had 
any perception, or rather if he had chosen to see things as they 
were, he could not have failed to discover. Still the fathers 
proceeded systematically in canvassing and considering the best 
arrangements; and although there did not appear the smallest 
increase of approximation between the principals, it was evident 
that the elders looked upon it as a settled thing. 

Under these conflicting circumstances, and entertaining not the 
most alfectionate r^ardfor Miss Pheczlc, and feeling an instinctive 
dread of Mrs. Smylar, whose to/ 2 e^npon the subject she could 
have no great difficulty in anticipating, Jane had hut one friend 
and counsellor. In Emma Amershara she naturally reposed 
perfect confidence ; upon her judgment, she placed implicit re- 
liance. The following letter from her in answer to one or two, 
the contents of which, knowing her feelings and opinions, wc 
can easily imagine, will serve to show her views of the greatest 
hardship. Little did poor Jane fancy tlic wretchedness which 
another being, who really loved the object of her dislike, 
doomed to suffer by the completion bf the scheme which was to 
ensure her own misery. 

“ Dfear Jane, 

“ Your two last letters have caused me very great uneasiness. 
Surely your father will not thus rashly, and 1 must say harshly, 
insist upon this match ! What can he expect from such compul- 
sion? As you justly say in your letter of Tuesday, if you were 
in bad 'Circumstances, or in a doubtful position in society, the 
precipitation with which the colonel seems to he acting might 
be, in some degree, justified, but as you. are situated, where can 
be the necessity of forcing your inclinations with regard to any 
particular person, or indeed of driving you into marriage at 
all? 

“ You tell me that this Mr. Grindlc is odious to you, although 
he is what is called an extremely popular person in some circles. 
You admit that he is good-looking, has seen a good deal of the 
world, and although his conversation is superficial and frivolous, 
it is not altogether uncntcrtauiing. These admissions, Jane, go 
a considerable way to induce me to think that somebody more 
intellectual, more agreeable, and more accomplished has obtained 
poseession^if not of your heart — at least of your very particular 
friendship ; which with me, having no faith in Platonics, nearly 
approaches a feeling and sentiment which, to a young lady 
in your peculiar position, it might not be right or prudent to 
name. 

“ You speak somewhat glowingly of the brother, Francis ; but 
dear Jane, if I know yOu as well as I think I do, the duration of 
your acquaintance witli him has not been sufficiently long to fix 
your affections, or even your thoughts, in that quarter, especially 
as you tell me be is gone abroad, or somewbere— you not having 
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the courape, as you say, to ask whither. This, I confess, is odd, 
and symptomatic of a sensitiveness wbiph is natural to love. 
Still, if he is really gone, you must have had fewer opportunities 
of jxidgiiig of his merits, than liavc been afforded you of con- 
sidering llic (pialitics of the brother. How is this, Janet 

“ As lor the subject of my constant anxieties, Miles Blaekmore 
— don’t be angry at my mentioning his name — he leaves us on 
Tliursday. You have a great deal to answer for he is going, 
he says, to the continent, but I think he ^avccly knows what 
his destination is to be. I really disclaim all desire to excite 
«iny mutinous or rebellious feeling in your bosom ; but since you 
have been gone, his anxiety, his silence, liis almost sullenness 
have gradually increased, and the only sounds in which he seems 
to take delight, arc those of the chords with which you ended 
that bcauliful song of Moore’s — 

‘ Has sorrow thy young days shaded?' 

Rely upon it, Jane, you arc making a martyr of a man who de- 
serves to live and confer happiness on her w'hom he loves, and 
who would reciprocate his affection. Why not, my dear girl, 
tell your fiilior at once the state of your heart ? — wliy not admit 
that which I know to be true? It is said that from your lawyer, 
or vom* physician, you shoxild conceal nothing ; IVoni your father, 
under such circumstances as yours, concealment w'onld be 
equally fatal. Shall I be the negotiator? — Give me powers — 
let me" begin w ith a protocol by return of post. Do not sacrifice 
your happiness for ever on earth to any hesitation or fear. 
Rely upon it the colonel, with such a prospect, and w ith such a 
son-in-law, would yield to youfwishes— wny should he not? 

You tell me that you believe his object is to get you married 
and out of the w^ay, without cpnsidcrir.g too much the character 
of the young gentleman who is to receive you in liis arms. The 
title you think an object — how very absurd ! In fortune, J am 
sure that Miles Blaekmore ranks before Mr. Grindle or his 
father. Let me persuade, let me entreat you, be candid— make 
one bold move, and do upon this occasion what you invariably 
do upon all others — tell the truth. 

“ I knoxv, my dear Jane, w^hat you patiently endure, living 
cnth’cly with an austere father, full of military prejudices, and 
imbued witli the strongest possible idea of implicit obedience to 
his commands ; and I can quite understand that under this 
a sharp word, or a scowling look from the colonel, is quite suffi- 
cient to awe you into silence and submission. But do consider 
how different this case is. A father has a perfect right to watch 
over his daughter— over her conduct— over her intercourse with 
the world ; and if he sees, or thinks he sees her falling into the 
snares of men unsuited by rank or fortune to her position or 
circumstances, no doubt can be entertained that he is wise in 
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checking her in a career which, with all its blandishments, might 
prove eventually ruinous. But your case is wholly different. 
Thrown more immediately under his sunmllance by the early 
loss of your mother, 1 can perfectly account for that timid, 
shrinking manner which characterizes your conduct while in his 
presence, and even for the readiness which, to a certain extent, 
you have already evinced in the present affair, to meet his views. 
But there is a time when this passive obedience should be quali- 
fied ; and that time has now arrived. If you had, in spite of his 
iron-bound dominion — the likeliest course in the world to have 
drawn you to it — fixed your affections upon such a person as I 
have just supposed, you might dread a confession, and even go 
to the altar with a broken heart, rather than risk the displeasure 
of an arbitrary parent. But you have done no such thing ; — the 
man who — mark my words, Jane — who loves you — who is de- 
voted to you — ^happy only in your presence, and miserable now 
you are away — is a gentleman^a gentleman of fortune — and if 
he have not a title — which, as I have over and over again told 
you, at least in sound, may bo obtained by presenting a city 
address, and sometimes by fraud, quackery, or chicanery — ^has 
a heart and mind to love and cherish his wife, and place her, as 
the source of his pride and the cause of his happiness, in the 
very best sphere of society. Can you hesitate for a moment ? 

“ I know what you will answer — that Miles Blackpiors has 
never given you any reason to suppose yourself an object of in- 
terest in his eyes — that he has shunned you at some times when 
you fancied he might liave sought you, and that when oppor- 
tunities have offered at table, and in the evenings, for his enter- 
ing into conversation with you — and you knows Jane, how much 
you enjoyed his conversation — he sat near you — ^next you — and 
remained silent, or merely confining himself to dull common- 
places ; apparently, as you Ijave.said, unwilling even to look at 
you. Oh ! Jane, Jane, innocent as you arc, you know that these 
are all marks of deep and settled affection — of a devotion wholly 
unlike the superficial flatteries or gaieties of worldly men. Jane, 
I know be loves yov. Be candid. Tell me — me, your second self— 
what arc really your feelings towards him ? No time is to be lost — 
you are on the edge of a precipice. It seems as if a few days 
would seal your fate. Three days terminate his visit here. Why 
should he leave us? He was engaged for' six weeks to us. But 
he goes. He hears of your protracted stay from us, and although 
I * named no names,' as the old gentlewomen say, 1 hinted at the 
cause of your absence, and then abruptly ends his visit. 

“For /mot, Jane, I will pledge myself— what say you? Only 
tell me— only accredit me as your minister — and 1 will undertake 
to upset all the Grindle treaty in three days. 

“ 1 never saw your chaperon but once, and 1 own J then though 
her odious^ The mere fact of an ugly old woman fancying hi > 
self handsomo and young, is, as times go, really nothing; n ■ 
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does such a delusion at all annoy one. But when such a woman 
turns authoress, and inflicts jjoctry upon us, and goes the jivholo 
length of repeating herself, it is more than mortal can endure. 
However, you were perfectly right in your resolution about your 
morning visitors, and I have no doubt she thinks so. 

“ Now let me beg of you to write by return of post, and tell 
me what I may say, and what I may do ; for I shall not sleep till 
I am in ‘ olBce.’ 

“ Our 1)8 rty is getting thinner. I told yon of the ball, ivhich 
turned out excessively dull — at least I was dull, and probably 
thought everybody w.as in the same humour. The great House 
was particularly gracious, and we were all invited, m niasse, to a 
sort of dejahfer Jhuiioire on iLlmrsdsiy ; and there was archery ; 
.'md the two girls from Hastfordwerc exeecdingly smart, dressed 
in green, with hats, and feathers, and quivers, and all the para- 
phernalia of toxopholitisra (if there be sneh a word) ; and Grace 
— as the ugly one is called — won a gold bracelet by hilling the 
target accidentally, and was carried about in triumph. As for 
Jernisotla, the younger sister, who shot as tlicy said second be,«t 
it seemed to me that she thought more of the beaux than i 
arrows. Forgive my pun, which you will no doubt despise. \ 
pleased my husband, who repeated it with as much zest as if \ 
were new.* \ 

“But now, Jane — to conclude — do what I ask — what I corn-, 
mand — and let me hear instantly. Mark my last words — do not 
marry to break your own heart, especially when by so doing you 
will break the heart of another! — Yours affectionately, 

“ Emma. 

“My husband desires his kindest regards. Mr. Miles Black- 
more, who is at my elbow, desires to be particularly remem- 
bered.” 

Now, what the gentle Jane Bruff said in answer to this, W'e 
are not yet able to inform the reader, because certain circum- 
stances necessarily intervene which carry him to the cottage on 
the Regent’s Park bank, whither he has not been conveyed for 
some eight or ten days. 

If the reader bears in mind the sweetness of Ellen's character, 
—OP, as he may best remember her by George’s familiar appella- 
tion of Nelly, — the acuteness of her feelings, the peculiarity of 
her position (and of that he yet knows little), he must be per- 
fectly sure that the continued, or rather continuous absence of 
George from her once happy domicile, could not fail to keep 
alive — ay, and in living agony — ^the anxiety which the dialogue 
already recorded in these pages first excited. Day passed after 
ay, and to be sure George visited her, and his once darling 
; but not once bad he dined there, as was his wont, especially 
*(that season of the year. If he slept “at home,” as he had 
^ jvays called it, till within a few short days, his rest was dis- 
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turbed, and. although strong drinks were called, unusually for 
him, into playi to induce sleep, he would wake, and in his half- 
living, half-dreaming state, word# incoherent and incomprehen- 
sible by the watchful, wakeful Kllcn, would pass his lips. Now 
and then an oath was muttered, and then came a deep-drawn 
sigh. Fallen as he was, — or rather falling, — he could not break 
such ties as those which bound him to Ellen, without some 
compunctious visitations. 

The dear, innocent, deluded girl — yes, reader, innocent and 
deluded; and here you may pause to wonder. — Rely upon it 
Ellen is an object fitted to attract your tcuderest aHectious— to 
excite your deepest interest — and in spite of all appearances, 
you may iudulgcj in the kindliest feelings of esteem, of sympathy, 
and of sorrow for her fate, without violating in the slightest de- 
gree the strictest propriety of the moral world :-r-and herein nes 
the mystery of Ellen. 

The dear, innocent, deluded girl, wc say, saw the misery 
excitement of him who to her was dearest — the first and only 
love of her heart — the father of her darling b(*y. She traced all 
his feverish restlessness to his new addiction to dridking at 
night ; to his losses at play ; and to the austerity of his father, 
the partper and accomplice of his vice. The idea — even after 
the conversation we have formerly witnessed, as to her temporary 
removal to the continent — that they were on the cve of eternal 
separation, and that for the sake of another woman, preferred 
from mercenary motives — never took root in her mind. And 
yet, considering that George had a good many friends who ad- 
mired the beautiful Ellen, and who might have found opportu- 
nities for communicating the real facts to her, it is somewhat 
strange that in this age of excessive refinement and purely dis- 
interested friendship, none of his own “particular and imme- 
diate*' cronies had, for obvious reasons, let her into the secret. 
So it was, however, and within what the parties most deeply 
concerned considered a fortnight of his marriage with Miss Jane 
Bruff, Ellen believed herself the only beloved object of her dear 
George, and her heart bled to think that she was the cause of 
the variance which he taught her to think existed between him 
and his exemplary father. 

“Are we to goto France ? ** said Ellen aibreakfast, from which die 
child, as it had always been during his later visits, was excluded. 

“ Ym must, NcUv,” said George, “and I have written to mamma 
to say so. But I don’t see how I can lift over. Only you 
ar^ so particular about going alone,” 

“ No, George,” said Ellen, “ I am not particular. You know 
you have only to say you wish it, and 1 will do it ; but I confess 
1 should prefer returning to my mother under your care. I could 
so much better explain the reasons why 1 was forced for a tune 
to part from you.” 

“ Ha, ha,” said George, swinging himself backwards &nd for- 
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wards in his chair, “ and do you think it is worth my all 

that way to vouch for the ^planation? Mamma will believe 
you, Nolly, whether I am tliere or not. However, don’t cry 
about it — I dare say we shall maiiag^e it somehow.” 

Oh, Georqe ! dear George ! ” said Ellen, “ you did not use to 
speak so of my dear mother, in other days. What has she, or 
what have I done to cause this change in your manner?” 

Nothing, dear,” said George, “nothing — only you see — I 
don’t quite comprehend what is best for us~being, as I have 
already said, entirely slumped ; and the governor, as usual, look- 
ing uncomuion blue. I don’t quite calculate the means for my 
trip to Paris ; or, as I said when I first hinted it, how I shall get 
there and back again without being missed ? However, I sup- 
pj^se it must be.” • ‘ 

“Then,” said Ellon, “hadn’t I better begin to make pre- 
, parations I ’ 

. “Wait a dijy or two, Nelly,” said George, wdio, in all proba- 
bility, had knowledge of the world, and perception enough to 
induce him to mistrust the entirety of his success with Jane; 
“it may be, n\y dear girl, that w'c shan’t have to Hit at all, as 
they say in Scotland— only to be sure it’s best to be ready.” 

To this readiness the gentle Ellen had long pledged herself; 
but since the first blush of his proposition, several, to her sad 
tedious days had passed, during which she Jiad seen but little of 
him, until, with all the worst forebodings of some coming c\ il 
upon her rniud, the agonies of suspense w'ore even more torturing 
than the actual iiiHiction of the blow which he had prepared her 
to expect. 

“ When, dearest George,” said she, “ when will you know to 
a certainty the course it will be best to pursue?” 

That’s it,” said George, “ that’s the puzzle — and when I do 
know — then how to manage it. Sometimes I think it would be 
a good plan to let the governor into the whole history, and bring 
him here to dine wdth us. I know you’d like him, — ^ho is a 
capital cliap in every way but one, — mean as a father, — in 
regard of that, he is a regular screw — ^but he is a boy, for Jiis 
age, deucedly fond of children. Who knows but he might take 
a fancy to Tiney, and do something for him as he grows up ? 
As for you — I know he’d bo delighted with you; but then— ’gad, 
I don’t see. — ” 

“ How truly happy,” said the innocent Ellen, “ should I be if 
such a reconciliation should take place! — ^how our hearts and 
minds would be relieved! — ^we might contribute to /uf happiness, 
and his sanction would secure ours. There would be an end to 
our mysterious, restless life, and we should be received and 
acknowledged in the world. I should make an excellent daugh- 
ter-in-law, George,” added she smiling. 

“ YesiJ’ said George, drawing his hand across ttie lower part of bis 
face to conceal the sarcastic sneer that curled his lip. “You have 
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settled it uncommon well, Nelly ; but you are going aliead a little 
too fast — I don’t tliink the gover§or would stand that exactly.’* ' 

“I only spoke as you directed my thoughts,” said Ellen. 
“You gave me hopes of the possibility of a reconciliation.” 

“ Why, yes,” said George again, his mind being evidently oc- 
cupied with some new, and probably to lier^ unmentionable’’ 
project; “but not exactly in that manner— however, a week at 
furthest will set the (juestiou at rest ; and rely upon it, old lady, 
your interests are nearest my heart — whate\cr happens, all shall 
go well with you.” 

“ Bless you, George — dearest George ! ” said the devoted girl, 
seizing his hand and covering it with her kisses. 

Her warmth of kindness caused an involuntary shudder 
through George’s frame. Callous as he was, could he see such a 
return of implicit confidence to calculating hypocrisy, without 
trembling even at his own duplicity ? — Resolved as he was at the., 
moment of that endearment, to cast olf for ever the dupe of his 
artifices, and the victim of his villany, the force of nature could 
not withstand the shock of such an appeal. She saw the emotion 
but mistook the cause, and pitied her destroyer in proportion to 
her love for him, 

“Stay here to-day, George,” said Ellen; “you have not dined 
at home for eiglit days— there is nobody in town to keep you so 
much engaged.” 

— “ Yes,” said George, “my father — my father is in town.” 

“ But your brother is in town too,” said Ellen. 

“No — ^he is not,” answered George, “ he is gone somewhere, I 
don’t exactly know where. Besides, if he were , he is no society 
for the governor, who is detained in London by some law busi- 
ness, with an old colonel somebody, and gets bored to death, and 
would die without me. But I shall be home early in the evening, 
and perhaps shall be able to tell you more about his conditions 
concerning me and my arrangements,” 

“ Is your friend, Mr. Ashford, gone to France?” said Ellen. 

“ Started the day before yesterday,” said George, “ I thought, 
he had made a hit with you, Nelly — deuced fine fellow? tVlien ' 
1 write 1 shall tell him that you asked after him.^’ 

“ 1 asked after him,” said Ellen, “in hopes of hearing the news 
of him which you have given me. I know he is your friend, and 
exactly such a friend of yours as I should wish to avoid. He 
being gone, my journey to Versailles, if you consider it must be 
made^ loses half its terrors.” 

“ He is a formidable creature ! ” said George. 

“ Don’t let us talk about him, George,” replied Ellen ; “ I hope 
with all my heart I may never see him again.” 

“ said George, “ if he should pitch his tent at 

Versailles, you may meet; and I don’t think, unless, you give 
him a very bad character indeed, mamma will shut her door 
against him, for wherever he goes he takes the lead.” 
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" Perhaps,*' said the poor girl, looking intently in George’s 
face, “perhaps the day may neycr come.” 

It were useless to keep tlie reader longer witness to this scene 
of ooniidence and duplicity, which was protracted after the 
return of Tiney with his maid from their walk, until it was time 
for George to get h omo and dress for dinner at his intended 
ralher-in-law’s. 

During the course of that morning, Sir George, whose anxiety 
for dispatch in the negotiation bctwT,en himself and lirulF w'as 
considerably Avhetted by the progressive urgency of claimants 
upon his attention in the w'ay of pecuniary engagements, and 
who had for himself and his son already done every tiling that 
could he done in the way of protracting, appeasing, and even in 
some instani es cominuling and compounding, had pressed upon 
the colonel the wisdom of bringing aiVairs speedily to a crisis- -at 
least as far aa in expression of Jane*s sentiments was concerned. 
The colonel wa. as desirous as Sir George, but doubled whether 
it would not be wiser to let the acquaintance between Jane and 
her lover continue a little longer, pledging liiinsclf to the 
peremptory exercise of his paternal authority if she eventually 
refused her conr.eiit, and expressing his unalterable resolution, 
that she should marry as he chose, even if she were dragged to 
the altar. 

7 To U)is exceeding violence of resolve, the colonel had been 
stimulated by Mrs. Smylar, ivhose determination to get rid of 
Jane, at all hazards, the reader has before seen, but who now 
felt armed with a double powder, by a course of conduct which 
she had laid down for her own pbservanci*, and which, when the 
time arrived for its development, would place the innocent Jjine 
in a position she could never have anticipated, and without some 
almost miraculous interference, bring about the consummation 
of Mrs. S mylar’s scheme by one of two means scarcely yet ima- 
ginable by the reader. 

It was on this same day when two or three moves were made 
by the Elders in the Harley-strcet game of matrimonial chess, 
xliat Jane answered the letter which she had received from 
Mrs. Amersham, and w hich the reader has already seen. As the 
most illustrious woman of her day once said, when advocating 
judicial impartiality, “What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander,” and upon her most “wise and upright” 
principle, it seems that as Mrs. Ainersham’s letter to Emma has 
becn*subjected to the public eye, so no good reason exists why 
Jane’s answer to Mrs. Amersham should not be submitted in a 
similar manner. Here it is. 


Harley-strcet, , 18 — . 

“ My dear Emma, 

“ Your letter has cheered and alarmed me. As you too truly 
say, my position is perilous ; and, as you know, I have nobody 
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here to confide in or trust to. But, deJirest Emma, you arc 
wrong — completely and entirely wrong in attributing my fixed — ' 
yes, Axed and unalterable, at least as I now feel and think — ob- 
jection to the proposed match, to any predilection for your 
friend Mr. Miles Blackmore. 

“ Surely, as I have said a thousand times to you upon this j 
subject, it is quite possible for a woman to admire; talent, and ^ 
be pleased with wit, edified by wisdom, and charmed with accom- 
plishments in a man, without necessarily being in love with him. 
Men seem to me to think not, and hence the great difficulty to 
young w'omcu in expressing feelings, cither verbally or prac'i- 
cally, by associating with and enjoying the society of men whom 
they really do esteem, and are delighted wich as companions, 
without the slightest combi nation iu their feelings of what is 
called love, and which I do not remember ever to have felt. 

“You do an equal injustice, rely upon it, to poor Mr. Black- 
more. You attribute, after your fashion, dearest — to a deep- 
rooted afTection, and the diffidence which true love imparts, 
what I consider perfect indifTcrence in the way of love. Taking 
his feelings upon your own principle, I am fully ])repare(l to 
admit, in the plentitude of my vanity, that Mr. Miles Blackmoro 
is interested about me — nay, "l am sure he is. I believe that be 
Avould do me any .service wliieh might lie in his power — I go 
the whole leuglli even of imagining that he would jump into a 
river to save mo from drowning, or hazard life and limb in an 
attempt to stop my runaway horse. But all this is, I am sure, 
not connected with love. I hope so, sincerely, Eyima, for with 
ad my regard and esteem for Milqg Blackmore, 1 never could— 
no never — accept him as a husband. 

“As he is the dearest friend of Mr. Amershara, and conse- 
quently, I presume, a great favourite of yours, I shall say much 
less than I fed upon that point; but I must just record my 
opinion that there is something preying on bis mind — some mys- 
tery — which, let it be ever or never discovered, renders him to 
me, as I have over and over again told you, an. object — I can 
scarcely say of distrust— hut of sometliing like apprehension. 
J^et it be what it may which interests me, — and I do not deny 
the interest —it is as little like love, if love be what I think it to 
he, as you can with all your superior knowledge possibly imar' 
gine. “ : 

“ But this is, as you will easily perceive, a secondary consi- 
deration. You speak of my doing that which I have no inclina- 
tion — ^no intention — no power to do.. What I return and recur 
to is the coudnet I mmt inevitably pursue, and that within a 
very short time, with regard to Mr. George Grindle. It is here 
that I $eek your advice. It is quite clear now, that this man, 
for some reason— what, as you most properly ask in your letter, 

I cannot at all comprehend— is to be my husband. The fate 
seems inevitable, and 1 do assure you that with the most per- 
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iict and iiicflVible contempt for his character, his principles, 
/lid Ills pursuits, death would be preferable ! 

“ How strange is it, dear Emma, that men dp not appear to 
^ympatluze with us in feelings of this sort! A man, if he marries 
n ])rctty girl w'ho accepts him, she scarcely knows "why, except 
Lb.it she is asked, makes up his mind to love her, and, 1 sup- 
docs love her, probably because she is handsome, or for 
some other reason equally good. But a woman — at least I 
Ispcjik for myself, and I am a woman now — ^looks to the man 
felie inavpies for a companion whom she can attach to herself — 
mIiosc interests arc her own, and to whom it will be her duty as 
veil as iiiclin.'ilioii, to afford every comfort, and, even counsel if 
'equired. On tlic contrary, a man like this IVlr. Grindle, comes 
prepared to be accoqUed, evidently scorning all advice and wholly 
pnscnsible to the only permanent attractions of a wife. In fact, 
'Emma, with all liis pretensions he is a fool — ►there’s the truth. 

* llis brother Trank, of whom I have before written to you, 
improved upon acquaintance; in truth he was the only redeem- 
ing point of onr Greenwich dinner; but he has le.t town. He 
sepms, as J before told \ on, full of intelligence and accomplish- 
ment ; but bo neither lias, nor will have, a title, for which, all at 
once, my dear extraordinary father appears to have taken a most 
desperate liking. Never mind, Emma — let -what may happen, 
upon one thing I (un resolved — 1 will 7iot marry Mr, George 
Grindle. This sounds bold and rebellious, ns far as my father i» 
concerned. But I have tried, 1 have struggled to try and like 
him, and I caunot. Nor can the dreadful wriggUngs of old Miss 
Theczlc, our poetess, who looks like* an ill-kcpt munnny just 
emancipated from its ill-made case, induce me to consider him 
more favourably; although he, fancying that because she is here 
as chap(*rvn she has some influence over me, is exceedingly kind 
to her, and permits her to repeat some of her wretched verses, 
which have appeared during the last month in a low magazine. 

“ Sir George, with whom we dined yesterday, is quite a dif- 
ferent person from his son. Looking not much older, and, as I 
before told you, full of anecdote and playful conversation, ho is 
greatly his superior in every attraction. Why Frank Grindle 
left town I have never been able exactly to ascertain. He told 
m^. something of an invalid friend at Leamingto^ Nobody 
speaks of him. He is gone — and — I know, dear Emma, you 
will laugh at me — I never have courage to ask any body about 
him. But I do not think he is at Leamington. Perhaps you will 
say, why should I care about him at all ? I can scarcely answer 
the miestion. But probably the interest I feel has been created 
by the compulsory course pursued by my father, and the 
Btfect of the contrast produced by the introduction of the two 
brothers. 

“ Now, then, dearest Emma, comes the question. I have ad- 
mitted the difficulty of my position as you exhibit it to my eyes— 
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I peremptorily and decidedly deny — (and recollect, dear ^rl, this 
is between ourselves, unheard and unseen except by Him who >, 
sees and knows all thinp^s) — any, the slightest feeling of what I 
consider love for Miles Blackmore. Now then, bow am I to act ? 
— ^^vhat am I to do? 'ilicse are the questions I ask. I tell you 
I am sure that my father’s intentions are to force my inclina-N 
tions. Ho I distress— do I annoy — do I pain you by simply 
begging you to give me advice ? 

“ If I were to write to you and tell you that I was half driven 
to madness by the advent of the storm, I should write nonsense 
— ^it is no such thing. I look at the ivholc plan and design Avith 
the full stock of common sense and reason which God has given 
me. Advice as to the means of avoiding certain misery is, 1 
confess, that which I want. 

Pray remember that my notion is, that a deep, — much 
deeper plot than you may anticipate, or I comprehend, is at Avork. 
Mrs. Smylar docs nothing but smirk. She courtesies to me, but^ 
abstains from conversation, is exceedingly civil to my mummy 
poetess, and I think has obtained an influence OA^er my maid. 
Rely upon it that I am somehow surrounded and hemmed in ; 
but rely upon it also, dearest Emma, that 1 will not marry George 
Grindlc. 

‘‘They talked yesterday evening of jeAvcls, and Sir George 
Avliispcred something to Miss Pheczlc, which sounded to my ears 
like ‘ Corbcillc,’ but she said nothing on the subject to me. Not 
that that signifies much ; for if she fancied it suited her interests 
more to deceive me and lead me into any snare, she is just the 
creature who w'ould do it. And yet, thanks to my poor father’s 
primitive notions, she is the person 1 am obliged to select, to act 
the part of a mother, whose love and protection I never had the 
happiness gf knowing. 

“ Write to me, dearest friend. Do tell me how best to avoid 
eternal misery ; but above all, reject from your mind every thing 
connected witli Mr. Miles Blackmore and myself. 

Of course it Avould be useless at this time of the year tD 
press my ftither’s invitation upon you to come to town. The 
grass is literally groAving ou the shady side of Cavendish-square, 
and Avhy should you leave your dear happy home ? Do not fail 
to write to jpe, and give my best regards— and, Myou please, my 
kindest /ooe — to your husband. 

Yours affectionately, 

“ Jane Biiuff.*' 

Here come we to a plain, unvarnished, and confidential denial 
on the part of Jane, of any tender feeling towards the man Avhom 
'he considers the “mysterious" Miles Blackmore; the reader, 
tbspfore, can have no doubt of her sincerity. But it does not 
for sallow as a matter of course, that the deep interest whii^ 

I cunnnersham thinks, and we firmly believe, is entertained by 
, seems U 
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Miles Blackmore in all Jane Bmif’s proceedings, is so easily to 
be gotten rid of ; all that is matter for after consideration and 
subsequent development. What seems up to this point of our 
history alone certain is, that however much Miles Blachmorc 
might have engaged Jane's attention, however much he might 
.have awakened the sympathy, however much he might have 
chained her car, or charmed her mind, he had not touched her 
heart. To that point we have traced her ; but much may follow 
which will place the charming, unsophisticated, amiable, inno- 
cent Jane in positions where Miles Blackmore may show himself 
somewhat differently in his bearing towards her. Tis a mad 
world, my masters,” says the title of an old play ; and our fair 
and gentle Jane was destined to prove the truth of the apo- 
phthegm thus dramatically adopted. 

But now as to Frank. He had absented himself from London. 
\ His Leamington friend had surprisingly recovered after Jane’s 
bidding to Greenwich, and what it was that took him from Lon- 
don he could himself scarcely tell. He went, however ; and as 
Jane admitted, she had not the courage to inquire whither. 
Frank was not blind to the perfections of Jane, or insensible of 
the impression he had artlessly and unintentionally made upon 
her. The Leamington history was changed for some other, after 
that brief and almost wordless interview' in the Greenwich bal- 
cony, and Frank, mild, unassuming, and almost oppressed as he 
was*, retired from the field — no one knew whither— at a time when 
his presence might have in some degree interfered with the action 
which was about to commence, and in which he felt it but too 
clear, he was to take no decided part. 

During these proceedings in London, Mrs. Amersham consulted 
her husband, as far as she held it prudent, or indeed consistent 
with her estimation of that gentleman’s intellectual qualities, 
touching the course he would recommend Jane to pursue ; break- 
ing to him only so much of the business in hand as she thought 
necessary, and putting wholly out of the question, in the present 
discussion, Mr. Miles Blackmore — who, strange to say, — and here 
come the wheels within wheels. — had always been considered a 
very great admirer of Mrs. Amersham herself. So goes the 
world, or as it is genteelly said, ainai va la monde. Because 
Blackmore was Mr. Araersham's most intimate fri^d, and be- 
cause Mrs. Amersham cherished the intimate friend of her hus- 
band, and treated him like a brother for her husband’s sake, — 
the dearest of Mrs. Amersham’s friends — ^in what may be called 
the acceptation of ordinary society — ^fouUd out that Mrs. Amer- 
sham was exceedingly particular in her attentions to Mr. Miles 
Blackmore ; indeed, every bodv, except Amersham himself, who 
knew his wife and her admirable qualities too well to entertain 
the slightest suspicion of the honesty of her friendship, or tho 
puri^ of her mind, be^an to whisper, and wink, and make signs, 
and fj^es, whenever Miles Blackmore was selected to escort Mrs* 
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Amersliain to tablOi or to tbe ball-room, or indeed to practise any 
of the innocent and inevitable manceuvrcs of pairing-off (which 
are generally supposed not to be of the negative character which 
^stinguishes a joint parliamentary exit under the same term) ; 
and accordingly some starched ladies wondered how Mrs. Amer- 
sham could suffer that Mr. Blackmore so constantly in his 
house, and were quite confounded at the way in which Mrs. 
Amersham sometimes looked at him while listening to his con- 
versation. 

Now, here we have shown the contemptible absurdity of this 
scandal, which her neighbours and friencis — ay, friends living in 
her own house w^ith her — concocted. Here we have this excel- 
lent woman pressing upon her dearest the affections of 

this very Mr. Miles Blackmore ; most naturally too, because Mrs. 
Amersham was in point of fact, by her mother's side, the nearest 
living relative our beautiful Jane had. Is not this enough, and 
more than enough, to silence the shameful, or rather shameless 
clamours which ap opposite faction in the county had endea- 
voured to raise against Jane's best friend, and exhibit under her 
own hand an uncalled-for proof, and certainly an unpremeditated 
one, of her truth and sincerity? 

Amersham, who to do him justice, or rather to do him no in- 
justice, was no conjurer, but, as we have already depicted him, 
an exceedingly agreeable fellow, whose fortune placed him in the 
happy position of making his house agreeable, furnished above 
all tilings with a most charming wife, — was not exactly the man 
to advise in any emergency, especially where an affair turned 
upon a delicate point ; a difficult one he might have mastered, 
but a delicate one was as far beyond bis powers, as the construo 
tion of a chronometer is above the capacity of a Dutch clock- 
maker. He had' what is called plain sense ; he was that sort of 
living anomaly known as an ** upright, downright, straightfor- 
wardman ” — a character scarcely reducible to the ratio of any 
practical art or science. But when bis wife simply stated that 
Colonel Bruff proposed to marry Jane to somebody — ^no matter 
whom — against her will, Amersham exclaimed in a tone not to 
be described, and in words not to be written in these days of re- 
finement, ril be hanged if he shall.” 

Thus, as far as the principal went, at least, Emma had secured 
her husband's co-operation, and that was delightful to her. She 
fuHy appreciated the goodness of his heart, and rejoiced to find, 
thwt she should have him “with her” in the remonstrating line 
against the colonel. 

It was a curious coincidence, as people say, that onHhe very 
day following this discussion, sooner too than he meant to go, as 
we have seen by Emma’s letter to Jane, Mr. Miles Bli^ckmore 
announced his determination to take his departure ; so that all 
the kindly efforts of Mrs. Amersham to awaken, what she firmly 
believed a sympathetic feeling in Jane's heart touching Black- 
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more, were unavailmg ; before Jane’s letter arrived at the villa, 
'^iles was gone. 

All this looked odd,strange,andif we were romantically inclined, 
might conjure up very odd surmises. Alas ! in these days of 
iron railroads, and steam-engines, romance perishes ; as the ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers say, time and space are annihi- 
lated, not to speak of a very considerable number of the passen- 
gers who avail themselves of the internal machinery. Still 
romance is gone, ^fallen, never to rise again ; and our mysterious 
friendi Mr. Miles Blackmore, before the arrival of Jane’s repu- 
diation, much to Mrs. Amersham’s horror, had taken his de- 
parture by a railroad, llic nearest station of which was con- 
veniently situated within seven miles of Amersham’s lodge-gates. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the feelings which aifected 
Emma Amersham, as Miles Blackmore quitted the house. Her 
Agitation was evident, more especially to those dear friends who 
had previously made their observations upon her “particular” 
attentions to him. Her object was to have kept him at the villa 
till she received Jane’s answer to her letter ; but he was inexo- 
rable, and themoment be heard Amersham and his wife discussing 
die matrimonial scheme, which was to involve Jane’s happiness 
)r misery, he seemed by some unaccountable impulse driven 
iw ay from their hospitable roof before the time previously fixed 
or his departure. 

No matter — ^he is gone — Mrs. Amersham is destined to receive 
Dane’s letter too late, and Jane is doomed to receive her father's 
aandate too soon. 


CHAPTER X. 

lMONGST the ‘Various circumstances connected with the fate of 
oor Jane, as time wore on, and matters seemed drawing to a 
lose, nothing struck her more forcibly than the total change in 
mylar’s manner towards her, which she had noticed in her letter 
> Emma. What she had expected and even continued to expect 
om that officious personage, was a powerful advocacy of the 
lerits of Mr. George Grindle, and a persuasive furtherance of 
er father’s object, that the half-endured and half-permitted 
imiliarity with which she had always been in the habit of talk- 
ig to her young mistress, would, as she felt, have justified. But 
D— Sinylar was more respectful than usual — ^graver than, she 
rdinarily was, and scarcely exchanged a word with Jane. 

The residence of Miss Pheezle in the house, and her constant 
iSdciation with Miss Bruif, might account, in a certain de^ree^ 
r this change, inasmuch .as Smylar had not the opportuuiiies 
r which were so frequently afforded her^when Jane 
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was at home and alone. But still volumes are to be expressed 
in a momentary glance ; a monosyllabic well emphasized will 
convey a world of meaning; but when Smylar, having occasion 
to receive directions from Jane, was (at least as a matter of form) 
forced to see and speak to her, and even while settling arrange- 
ments for the dinners made for George and his father, never did 
she permit the slightest allusion to the avowed objects of their 
constant visits to pass her lips, nor allow even a twinkle of her 
bright and intelligent eyes to betray the existence of a thought 
one way or another, upon the subject in her mind. 

It seems stange that in mere ordinary domestic life, so much 
mystery and such combinatidhs should be found ; but we may 
rely upon it there is not a roof in London, or in any other part 
of the civilized world, which does not cover a history ; and if the 
crust which keeps (in these days when no Asmodeus lives) all 
these matters secret, were broken, there is scarcely a family in , 
the British empire, high, low, or middling, that would not y-resent * 

“ A dainty dish to set before a king,*’ 

Amongst those who were puzzled and mystified in the 
poor dear Mrs. Arnersham was not the least troubled. ne, 
virtually at issue with her father, applies to her affectionate 
friend and relation, Emma, for advice. What advice can she 
give ? Had she been armed substantively with any specific pro- 
|)osition, it would have been altogether a different matter ; that 
is to say, in plain language and few words, if Jane ' 
sanctioned her advocacy to Colonel Bruff of Miles Blackmo 
upon whose marriage with Jane her whole heart was fixed, she 
felt she could have done so boldly and confidently, inasmuch as 
she should offer him a suitable match for his daughter, and sug- 
gest to him as a son-in-law, a man of whose good qualities, many 
accomplishments, and agreeable manners, she herself had the 
highest opinion. But no, of that Jane would not hear. Wliat 
then was to be done ? In public life, a man asking for " some- 
thing” is likely to get nothing, because the application is vague, 
and applicants are innumerable ; let him ask for Something spe- ' 
cific, and the difficulty is considerably decreased; because, 
although the man may not get the office, still the patron (if in 
these days there be such a thing) knows precisely what his 
suitor is at. If Mrs. Arnersham could have pitted Blackmore 
figainst Grindle, it would have reduced the whole affair to a 
comparison between two eligible parties ; but as it was, what 
had^ she to offer to Colonel Bruff as a succedaneum for his great 
project? Nothing-— and therefore was she disappointed and'dis« 
heartened. 

It was odd enough, in the conduct of what might be called the 
negotiationB between the houses of Bruff and Grindle, that the 
two principals seemed to take the least possible part. The 
.^‘high*contij:'»ting powers” were the baronet and tiie colonel. 
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and Gcorgo nnd Jane were, at the end of the probationary fort- 
night which had passed, much the sahne as they were before 
it began. However, a sudden break-off was destined to occur, 
and George was forced, without chance of escape, to leave Jane 
for at least a week — to return, however, more assiduous, and 
more energetic than before his departure. In fact, poor Ellen 
was to go ; and Avithout George she scarcely could have borne 
the journey. Besides, the worthy baronet having been quite 
enlightened on the leading points of the history, felt assured 
chat his exemplary son ought to make that sacrifice, unless he 
themght that his volatile parent would transact the affair as 

T1 approaching Aveek or ten days was a period of particu- 
'y deep interest to Jane. It was during the absence of her 
iccutor— why temporarily At itlidrawn she knew not — that she 
iS to receive , the advice of Emma Amersham; it was during 
'.t' neriod when r.i leased from this, to Aer, odious attentions, 
was to consider and calculate as to the adoption of the ad- 
which might be prollercd. During that period, Miss Pheezle 
A. . engaged to go and stay with a marchioness, to Avhom she 
always went for a few days in the autumn, and during that 
period, consecpicntly, Mrs. Smylar would have better and more 
frequent opportunities of talking to her young lady. But far 
'"vay, and beyond these things, Sir George Grindle himself 
‘Vould have the gratilication and delight of passing some of his 
c' cnings in the society of Jane, the insensibility to Avhose at- 
tractions, manifested by his son, filled him with Avonder and 
astonishment. 

To those Avho have made for themselves a little snuggery- 
who have — ^mean and low as it may sound to noble blood, or gita ' 
minds— trained round a casement, or over some little arbour, the 
pliant jasmine, or the Iragrant eglantine — who have Avntchcd it 
with an almost tender care, and traced the progress of its growth 
—there is a pang in parting Avith such trilles, that the rc.ally 
worldly “ Avot not of.” Ellen, dear Nelly let us call her, — for so 
he called her Avhen he loved her best, — when summoned to her 
departure from the cottage which bad been to her the home of 
her affections, felt more than here can be described or told, at 
quitting all the poor and intrinsically Avorthlcss objects Avhich, 
associated in her mind with her happiest hours, were to her iii- 
valuable. 

For months she had marked the spread of some ivy Avhich 
George had planted ; it was her pride, her pleasure, to sec it 
thrive and llourish; every leaf as it burst forth was connected 
with some event of some particular day. It Avas like parting 
from a friend to quit that — to others— trivial object, destined 
most probably to be swept aAvay by the next comer an un- 
sightly nuisance. 

But she was resigned. George told her— gentlemanly creature 
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that he was— that nothing but their temporary separation could 
save him from disinHbritauce and ruin — having nevertheless « 
driven the father, whom he had represented as the tyrant de- 
stroyer of his happiness, to the corner of the road in his cab, sind 
having set him down j*st before he reached the home which he < 
was about to destroy ; informing him that, if he chose, he might ' 
see the poor victim of his barbarity, by only waiting where he was, 
till he — ^the worthy son — should bring her out upon the little 
law'n for inspection. 

The suspicion that Mr. George Grindlc ever had an idea of 
transferring the affections of Nelly to the uorthy baronet, if it 
could have been effected, is one more odious than we dare enter- 
tain. It is known that nephews have so favoured uncles, and 
that great results have followed. But in this case, cv(*u ventur- 
ing to presume that the infamy of Mr. George Grindle could 
have suggested such baseness, the purity and excellence of Ellen , 
were quite sufficient guarantees for its non-execution. 

Nelly bore the announcement of the necessity of the break-up 
'With firmness and calmness ; but when the time came for tear- 
ing down and uprooting—thcre is no other word for it — her ten- 
der heart beat, and as each familiar object was thrust into boxes 
. or baskets by unfeeling, because unconscious workmen, tears 
flowed from her once bright eyes ; and when she saw her little 
nursery — where of late most of her only tranqtiil hoxirs had 
been passed — dismantled, and despoiled of its furniture, she 
felt as none but mothers can feel, and as she had never felt 
before. 

All this might have been spared her — ^but it was not. This 
furniture was to be sold — it need not haVe been touched till she 
was gone. A want of consideration rather than of feeling caused 
this devastation ; for George Grindle, who was a man of the 
world, had no notion that any body could feci any thing like 
attachment to a table, or a chair, or a cradle, or a plant, or a 
shrub, from association ; and therefore, when it was decided that 
an abdication should take place, the measure was carried into 
effect forthwith; and the morning after these demonstrations 
had been made, George, Ellen, and Tiney, with her maid in the 
ramble, were on their road to Dover, 

With George, let it be? where it might, Nelly w'as happy. The 
child, just of an age to be pleased and interested, was delighted 
with all he saw ; and his mother, convinced that she was fulfill- 
ing a duty, was cheerful and almost happy. At the end of their 
journey she should see her mother and her relations, and 
although she had gladly given them all up for the sake of 
Geprgfe, still, a? it was for his advantage, she was to be tempo- 
rarily separated fVom him, what d consolation it was that she was 
going to, them ! 
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Jane, upon whoir tiiC invincible George had, during his siege, 
made not tbc'sligiitest impression, felt greately relieved by his 
absence : more especially as it permitted her to give ^her very 
detestable toady, the bepainted and bewigged poetess, leave of 
absence. Still his retirement produced an effect upon her which 
was really and truly unexpected ; and that was, a most inordi- 
nate desire to know really and truly what had become of his 
brother ; and in this anxiety there mingled more of reason and 
prudence than may be ordinarily found in such solicitudes. She 
had been told by her father that Frank Grindle had of himself a 
very considerable fortune expectant from his maternal uncle. 
She had been forced into a sort of family compact, the ends of 
which are very seldom answered. She certainly very much liked 
the one brother, and very much disliked the other. It appeared 
to her — looking at it in as worldly, a light as a very young woman 
could — that’ if the Grindle family was a family into which her 
father wished her to marry, his objection to a younger brother, 
with a good fortune, could not be exceedingly strong ; and as 
to the title, that was an ailair of her own, about which she did 
not in t])e least care. 

In fact it seemed to her — and this feclinghad been, as we know, 
long before beaten into her mind by various circumstances — 
that her father’s ^reat object was to get her married. “ Well 
then,” thought Jane, “if that is to be, and Mrs. Smylar’s ad- 
vancement is to be tlm consequence, it will be infinitely better 
for me to meet my father’s wishes, and at the same time become 
so far independent as not to find myself in my father’s house the 
daughter-in-law of his impertinent house-keeper; but George 
Grindle I cannot love.” ^ 

But now of Mrs. Smylar. As soon as Miss Pbeezle w;as gone, 
and Mr. George Grindle had taken a trip to Paris to ^^ see a sick 
relation” Mrs. Smylar resumed her usual playfulness of manner 
with Jane, and as the colonel and Sir George w'cre wont to 
dine together at the Doldrum, BrufF not having eyes quick enough 
to see ill at the baronet not only would have been better pleased 
to dine in Harley-street, but quite ready, if be found it would 
doy to supplant his son iii Jane’s good graces — she had now 
her opportunities of holding gentle converse with her young lady. 

Disappoinfed rather by the colonel’s cessation of invitations to 
dinner while George was away, Sir George volunteered an offer 
of hhnsclf to make one of the family trio at the colonel’s. The 
offer was accepted; he came, and made himself exceedingly 
agreeable, and Jane looked at him and wondered to herself bow 
he could be the father of such a being as his eldest son ; indeed, 
she became so ht^py in the absence of her tormentor, that she 
** plucked up a spirit,” as the song says, and asked where “Mr. 
Francis ” was. 

“ Gad,” said Sir George, “ there you puzzle me ; for I declare, 
upon my honour, I have no notion where he is. If there happens 
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to be what they call a scientific meeting, or a great association 
for the advancement of general science, where they build stairs ' 
to save salmon the trouble of leaping, and proof beyond a doubt 
that Newcastle coals will burn if they are put upon a fire, — 
there, you may depend upon it, is Frank. — He thinks himself ait 
uncommonly fine fellow, because he has got a letter of thanks on 
vellum for having sent to the Rumfimuskyfosky College at 
Moscow a white black-beetle.’* 

“ I was not aware,** said Jane, " that he devoted himself to 
such abtruse studies.** 

“ Abstruse,” said Sir George, “ absurd you mean, my dear Miss 
Bruff. Why, black-bcetlcs are black-beetles — that is when 
they are not white — blue Hies are blue flies— maggots, saving 
your presence, arc maggots — ^fleas are fleas — well — and now — 1 
have a high respect for Frank’s perseverance — but will you tell 
me what earthly diflcrence can it make to you or me, or any; 
human being, how many vertebra; a frog has — how many legs a' 
caterpillar — or how far a flea can go at one hop? I have no 
patience with him for wasting his time in such exquisite non- 
sense. 

* The proper study of mankind is man.* 

I say ‘woman,* but that’s a variation from the author. Still, 
really, all these disquisitions about tadpoles, and what I used to 
call at school tittlcbacks, seem to me to be hardly worth the time 
which the discussions occupy.** 

“ I don't profess to know any thing about such things,” said 
Jane; “ but 1 think that such researches may tend to great 
results.” 

** I dare say fhey may,’* said Sir George, “like Our disquisi- 
tion the other day at Greenwich about the whitebait. I confess 
it docs not much matter to me to have a geological description 
of the soil of St. James’s-street — all I know is, it’s stone on the 
top, and what’s under I don’t think you or I much care about. 
Now if Frank had his will, up would go the pavement — dowil 
he’d go, and be delighted to tell you something of its organiza- 
tion, which, if you are like me, you wouldn’t understand ; arid 
then they would put the stones down again; and then we should 
have the pavement again, just as wise as we were before it 
hud been pulled up.” 

“Ah!” said Jane, “but if every body acted upon your prin- 
ciple, Sir George, we should lose a vast deal of information.*’ 

“So you would,” said Sir George, “and what then? I don’t 
preach — I have no right to preach, for I am not good enough pbut' 
don't you see how regularly, in proportion as this ‘ knowIWi^e’ 
increases, ‘infidelity’ prospers. Don’t think I am getting saintish. 
How did it happen that in the mofit glorious times of this 
country, none of this wonderful enlightenment existed? Bacon 
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wasn't a blockhead; Coke wasn't a fool; Queen Elizabeth was 
somethin*^ ; Shakspeare wasn’t quite an idiot ; Newton wasn’t a 
dunce; Milton, though he was blind, was not quite contemptible : 
and come nearer; your Addisons, Swifts, Popes, Drydens, and 
half a hundred more, were rather above par. They never 
troubled their heads about the backbones of lizards, or the ant- 
lers of snails ; and as for geology, there wasn’t one of them who 
knew what Silex meant, or over talked about Quartz, except 
with regard to his drinking.” 

“ That’ll do — that’ll do,” said Bruff ; “you’ve no taste for those 
sorts of things, and you are right. Come, Jenny, go — go— -I’ve 
rung the bell — yoiPU find lights up-stairs.” 

And so, with <me of those very uncongenial snubs which the 
colonel uas in the habit of givina:, away went Jane, expelled only 
because she glanced at Frank Grindle, and seemed disposed to 
defend his meritorious scientific pursuits. Sir George leaped 
from his chair to open the door to permit her egress, and truth 
to say, began to f^el more and more sorry that he had so hastily 
driven his amiable son to the necessity of breaking up his estab- 
lishment in the neighbourhood of the llcgent's-Park. 

And now it was immediately subsequent to this, that Mrs. 
smylar first made her re-appearance after the old fashion, in the 
irawing-rooni, and began to resume her ordinary mode of 
iddressing Jane. But lier manner was evidently meant to be 
ircpossessing and winning; and moreover, there was in her con- 
luct an air of caution and watchfulness of being overheard, 
vhicli was not usual with her when she had previously chosen 
0 be familiar and communicative. 

“ So Miss Jane,” said she, “ Mr. Grindle has gone out of town 
-to France isn’t he? ” 

“ I believe he is,” said Janc,\vho w as not quite aware ofhisde»- 
Illation, and somehow would have been better pleased if Mrs, 
mylar could have informed her to what part of the world hi& 
rother had betaken himself. 

“ A fine-looking person?” said Smylnr, somewhat interroga- 
vely, 

“les,” said Jane, turning over the leaves of a book which lay 
efdre her. 

“ Surely you think him handsome?” said Mrs, Smylar. 

“To tell you the truth, Smylar,” said Jane, “I have not 
lought about it.*' 

“ No ?’* said Smylar. “And yet he has been here very Dftcn — 
instantly, as one may say.” 

“ Thai's quite true,” said Jane. 

“Well, now%” said Mrs. Smylar, “will you be very angry,, 
iss Jane, if I tell you what I think ? ” 

“Not I,” said Jane, perfectly satisfied that Mrs. Smylar waa 
epared with an eulogium of the most extravagant character of 
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Lis person^ mind, qualities, qualifications, all delivered, ciit and 
dry by her father to his fair minister, in order to he^ edificatioA' 
and improvement. 

course the colonel is to know nothing of this,'* said 
Smylar. . * 

Jaiic was somewhat startled by this appeal, inasmuch as the 
idea of Smylar’s making a confidence with was rather a 
novelty in the arrangements of the establishment; but “of 
course,” as Mrs. Smylar said, Jane agreed to her conditions. ^ 
“Well, then,** said Smylar, “I think him odious; and if I 
were yOu, Jane,” — she called her Jiiiie, — “ I would never consent 
to marry him. * He is what I call a nasty-looking fellow. I have 
taken care to look at him over the staircase — 1 hate that sort of 
man — and I wouldn’t marrv him.” 

“ But,” said Jane, “my father wishes me to marry him, and 
tells me I must love him.” •, 

“ Must,” said Smylar, “ as the proverb goes, ‘ is for the king 
but there is no must in matters like these. I have had some 
knou'lcdge of the world, — and when I was what I thought w(jU 
to do, have had some experience as to the sort of men to be 
trusted and loved. This Mr. George Grindlc is neither to bo 
loved nor trusted — ^have nothing to say to him. If you were my 
own daughter, I could not feel a greater regard for you — sen2" 
him away — ^refuse him.** 

“ But, Smylar,’” said Jane, “ it is quite true that our opinions 
happen to coincide ; still how am I to evade my father's orders 
— his positive commands ? ” 

“ How !” said Smylar, “ I cannot tell you fum; but there are 
ways enough if you choose. He loves you too well to be 
seriously angry with you long ; you may manage him just as you 
please, — ^fair words and your owlS free will — that I am sure of — 
AS sure as 1 am that Mr. Griudle is not the husband for you*' 
“Well,”, said Jane, “knowing, Mrs. Smylar, how readily you 
generally agree with papa, I must own I am not a little sur- 
prised at your expressing such opinions of his most particular i 
favourite.” ' ^ 

“You don’t know me yet,” said Mrs. Smylar, her eyes filling 
with tears, kept always in a state of distillatioh ready fdr usg; 
by such people. “ I know that you have a bad opinion of me, 
and think I infiucnce the colonel. I mny perlmps have Some, 
little power over him, engendered by what I trust evcji y/o// will 
believe to be a scrupulous attention to his interests, and tlic 
prudential regulation of his establishment. But Jane, — and I 
presume to call you Jane, because 1 feel a deep interest in all 
that concerns you, — 1 cannot bear to see you sacrificed to 
popin>ay like that — a pretender — a second-class dand^, who 
would not, when 1 was in the profession, hare been permitted to 
. play even a walking gentleman in genteel comedy.” 
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“ But,” said Jane, “ have you ever hinted to papa your disap- 
probation of this favourite of his?” 

“ l\lc ! ” said Smylar, “ what opportunity have I of talkincj to 
the colonel, except upon mere matters of household business? — 
especially when my dear young lady is in town ; for then even 
those occasions and opportunities are more rare. What he 
thinks upon this business, I honestly own I do not regard. That 
thing — man I cannot even bring myself to call him — is odious, 
and must be odious to any living woman.” 

» The day they both were here,” said Jane, meaning what she 
said to mean nothing, “did you see his brother?” 

Yes,” said Smylar, “ 1 did — a very different-looking person; 
but of course I know nothing more — he is gone into the country, 
isn’t he, Miss Jane ? ” 

“ I really don’t know,” said Jane. 

“ If you like to know,” said Smylar, “ there can be no great 
difficulty about it but isn’t it odd that if you are interested 
about him — ” 

— “ Me ! said Jane exceedingly confused, and feeling herself 
blush — “ I am not interested about him— what could have put 
that into your head?” 

“Nothing, my dear Miss Jane,” said Smylar, looking at her 
own bright cunning eyes in the lookin^glass over the chimney- 
piece, “ except that it struck me by your manner of inquiring 
after him, that you might have been pleased with him the day 
ho dined here, and the day you invited him to Greenwich.” 

Here — as is ahmys the case with the very cunning ones — Mrs. 
Smylar let out, as they say, a little more tlian was quite prudent, 
or would have been quite prudent had her “recipient” been 
quicker in her apprehension of the ways of the world ; because 
it was evident that if the gallant colonel, who never talked to 
her of any thing but household matters, had not enlarged upon 
Janets admission to him touching her “gentle remind” to the 
w'hite at Greenwich, which she had given to Frank, 

Smylar never could, by any possibility, have known any thing 
'about it. This particular “coincidence” did not, however, 
strike poor dear Jane; and the actress who, in a moment after 
she had made it, recollected her blunder, said, or did something 
to cover her own indiscretion, and change the subject of their 
conversation. 

“1 certainly think of the two,” said Jane, “ Francis Grindle is 
inffnitefy preferable ; but what I have said to papa is, why force 
me to marry any body? — I am extremely happy as I Mby 
any chance 1 should see a man whose qualities and accompli* 
meats might, in my estimation, be calculated to increase th»t 
happiness, well and good; but why I am to be sent for up # 
London, from delightful society, amusement, and every 
agreeable, to be driven into a marriage^ and that with a ~ " 
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whom, as you say, do rational woman could endure, I do not 
understand.” 

“Well,” sAid Smylar, “ as I have before said, I do not venture 
to give you advice ; but, without saying too much, this I will 
3ay, that if I were you, before I would marry that man, I would < 
suiter anything — every thing that a father could inflict upon ’ 
me.” 

“ I have written to Mrs. Amersham,” said the confiding Jane, 

“ to ask her her opinion as to the course I should pursue. Per- ^ 
haps I shall hear to-morrow, and at all events he — Mr. George 
Grindle — is not to be back for a week at least.” 

“ I wonder now,’* said Smylar, looking as innocent as one of 
the country-girls in farces, whose parts when .she was “ in the 
profession” she had been in the habit of enacting, — “ I wonder 
now what has taken him to France just at this particular mo- 
ment.” 

“ Some unavoidable business, papa says,” answered Jane. 

“A nice piece of business, no doubt,” said Smylar. “ I have 
no patience with the fellow. Oh! Miss Jane, I could tell you a 
story which you ought to know, but which I must not enlighten 
you with. It is altogether an ugly affair ; and in whatever way 
you make up your mind to resist the plan, 1 ’ll help you — yes, 
to the uttermost ; so, jiow depend upon we — ^\vait till you hear 
from Mrs. Amersham — I think I can guess what she’ll say — and 
then command we.” 

Saying which, Smylar withdrew, leaving Jane excessively 
astonished at the total change which a few days — ^nay, hours — 
had worked in that person’s character and conduct towards her. 
The idea of her lending herself to a conspiracy against the 
colonel, with the view of thwarting his most favourite intentions, 
and defeating his best-cherished scheme, seemed of itself unin- 
telligible ; but the sudden and violent hatred which the “ woman 
of the world” had taken against George Grindle, was even more 
extraordinary still ; and when she retired, our poor dear girl fejt 
more puzzled than before ; she did not see her way through "the 
darkness by which she was enveloped, and wistfully looked for- 
ward to Emma's letter, as to something which might serv^ to 
guide her through the misty haze in which sbe was bewildered. 

The allusion made by Smylar to Mr. Francis Grindle 's pr^nt 
“ local habitation ” coming so immediately after the barohet*s 
plain and evidently undisguised denial of any knowle^^e of his 
then position, was something which — ^perhaps unconsciously— 
more excited Jane, as far as her own feelings went, than any 
thing else she had said — barring always the inarvelloxts change 
in the tone of her conversation as regarded the colonel. It, 
^■Stimck her that Smylar did know what Sir George did not ; and, 
aJthoT^h, even if she possessed the information, she could muke 
iko usewf it, she might, if she chose to condescend to* any thing 
a ^nfidence with a person she despised^ ascertain the pr&> 
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^ent residence of Francis Grindle. But wliy should she think 
about him? She cared for him only as it were comparatively, 
and because strangely, yet with some strengthening circumstances 
of probability, she considered that her father had determined 
she should marry a Grindle. This feeling narroVed her views 
'as it hurried her determination, and although more than ever 
puzzled by the new tone of Mrs. Smylar's conversation, she could 
not divest herself of the idea that compliance with her father's 
commands was her only chance of escape from the future domi- 
nation of Smylar in the character of mother-in-law. 

Then, again, inexperienced as she was in the world’s ways, as 
we have just said, Jane could not account for Smylar’s personal 
dislike of George Grindle, because, in point of fact, there was 
nothing personally disagreeable about him. He had ringlets, 
and curls, and was something like a sheep in the face, and was 
, exceedingly fine, and very coxcombical ; but still he w^as good- 
' looking. With a good figure of its school, and just as one would 
have thought such a person as Mrs. Smylar would have pro- 
nounced ** uncommon,” the fault he had, was in his manner — the 
tone of his conversation — and the affected superiority to the part 
he could in reality play in the world. But of thls^ Smylar, who 
in all probability had never heard him speak — unless upon her 
favourite system of listening— could not judge ; and, therefore, 
Jane began to think that for some reason— inasmuch as she had 
brought herself to believe that Smylar never either said or did 
any thing without a motive — Francis Grindle had secured her 
interests, and that it was in his favour she was deprecating the 
pretensions of George. It is impossible to comprehend the vast 
range of thoughts, and fancies, and hopes, and expectations, of a 
creature like the tender, gentle Jane, when once the mind is agi- 
tated as hers was at the time in question. 

But then again came reason to her aid. How, when, where, 
and even why, should Frank have taken any measures of this 
;Eort? — ^he had never — that she knew of— even seen Smylar — he 
had seen her but thrice, and upon those occasions he had be- 
^ trayed in all his words and actions a submissive acquiescence in 
what as we know he considered a fixed family arrangement. 

brief balcony-scene at Greenwich was a matter of accident; 
if. he felt grateful to Jane for the << remind,” he scarcely had 
time to express his feelings; he came no more ; he quitted town ; 
—mid yet after all her reasoning, the glimmering star of hope 
was stUl in her eye, and in spite of all the improbabilities, not 
to call them impossibilities, of the case, she could not quite 
^vest herself of the notion that somehow or other — how she 
could not comprehend— the amiable and accomplished FrancJi^ 
was the latent cause of Smylar’s tirade against his brother. 

Jane’s reflections and considerations upon this point were 
destined to be broken in upon by the arrival to coffee of Sir 
George and the colonel; Sir George being more gallant than 
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usual, and succeeding in malting his future daughtcr-in-law 
lieve liim a most delightful person. 

Wo must leave the worthy baronet seated by her side on a 
sofa, sipping cura^oa, and entertaining her with all the little 
news which the season of the year afforded, and really and truly 
amusing and pleasing her with his anecdotical conversation, tu 
turn to the proceedings of his hopeful son, who had some three 
or four days before taken his departure from the happy isle. 

Having taken every unnecessary precaution to elude his father's 
vigilance, George Grindle by break of day broke up from the 
cottage, and much to his own annoyance started for France with 
his aSectionatc Nelly and the child. But the effort to maiutaiu 
a conversation with his once loved and now repudiated comp^mion, 
required more hypocrisy and deceit than even he was master of. 
It was impossible for him to go through a whole day's journey 
to Dover listening to that poor girl's projects for his return to ^ 
France at as early a period as possible, and hoping for their 
eventual reconciliation with Sir George, and still keep up the 
delusion. Therefore, when they changed horses at Dartford, he 
proposed, for the greater convenience of Tiney and his mother, 
that her maid should exchange places with him, and get into the 
carriage, while he mounted the rumble — a change, certainly not 
welcome to Ellen, nor aj all in consonance with his former de- 
votedness and love of her society. However, he wished it, and 
his wish was law. 

When they reached Canterbury it was getting duskish, and 
Ellen urged him to resume his place, but he still refused, on the 
ground of a hcadach, and his preference for air. Now, it had 
been his original iuteiitiou to stop at Canterbury and sleep, ou 
account of the child, who might not so well bear the fatigue of a 
long journey — at least such was Ellen's arrangement \ — never- 
theless they pushed on at once to Dover, which they reached 
about seven in the evening. 

Here, having ordered dinner, and Tiney having been sent to 
his rest, George gave all necessary directions for shipping the 
carriage in the morning packet, — ^and having swallowed a hasty 
and tasteless meal, persuaded Ellen to get to bed soon, in order 
to be read^ for the early start ; with which bidding, or request, 
she complied, with all her wonted readiness, leaving George to. 
take a stroll along the parade to cool his heated br^in,— for 
heated it was with excitement and the journey,— and calculate 
without the fear of interruption, the best means of doing what 
he called, letting Nelly down easy when he got her to’her jouiv 
ncy’s end.^ 

JOn hia return to the hotel he wrote a letter to his worthy 
father, informing him of his progress so far on hi^ babarous ex- 
pedition ; and another — the first he bad ever ventured Upon, or, 
indeed, had occasion to address to her— to Jane— which was 
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destined to reach her hand simnltaneously with the one she had 
^9 anxiously anticipated from Emma ;-^o ‘ 

** The bane and antidote were both before her.** 

!fhit of this event, or the effects producible or produced by the 
coincidence, we can yet luiow nothing, since it is now our pro- 
vince to follow, or rather accompany, the departing trio on their 
way to Versailles. 

The hurry and bustle of a daybreak departure superseded all 
other feelings and sentiments in the morning; and having got 
Nelly and her darling child on board the steamer, George, 
anxiously solicitous for their comfort, advised her to go below 
with Tiney, and take possession of some snug berth, where they 
would be less affected by a rougliish sea, and w^here — which was 
another object — iljey would be out of the way of observation by 
iheir fellow-passengers. 

There were not many on board, for some of the ladies who 
had intended crossing were deterred by the freshness of the 
breeze, which to their delicate senses was magnified into a, gale. 
George ran his eje over the few who remained on deck, and 
having satisfied himself that they were nobodics, got into his 
carriage and endeavoured to compose himself to sleep. Had he 
chanced to have a book in his possession, the consummation be 
sought would soon have been effected ; for somehow or other, 
reading, whenever he tried it, produced the happy symptoms of 
somnolency he now so anxiously courted. 

In bis bootless attempt, bookless as be was, he failed, and the 
sun bursting out from the clouds, and the breeze moderating in 
proportion as they neared the French coast, he descended from 
his travelling-chariot — or rather that of Sir George — which, 
being undistinguished by any armorial distinctions (for reasons 
best known to both father ana son), would not have betrayed, even 
to the best herald on St. Benet’s-hill, the name or rank of the 
^wner. The particular look of this carriage had attracted the 
police of one passenger, who, enveloped in bis cloak, continued 
walking the deck during the whole of the passage, rather liking 
<*the rocking of the elements"' as suiting the present temper of 
4is nuhd, and when the particularly fine owner of it re-emerged 
from its door, the tall stranger in the cloak having made some 
Ahricf apology to George for taking such a liberty (which brief 
apology was, under the circumstances, exceedingly well received), 
asked him who built it. 

George, rather flattered at finding the man upon whom his 
mind had conferred the distinction of the gentleman of the party, 
' tarticulariy stricken by the appearance of the carriage, fortn- 
vith gave him the required information, and thence arose an 
hour’ls personal acquaintance. They walked together and talked, 
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and before a quarter of the period of tbeir intimacy of sixty 
minutes bad expired, each of them was driven into a puzzle t ^ 
know whom the other was, and how it w^ere. possible that two 
men moving evidently in the same sphere should not have been 
in some degree known to each other before. , 

It is very good fun to watch two men under similar circum- ^ 
stances trying to find out by the most roundabout means, and 
the most insignificant — the chancellor might call them imper- 
tinent” — questions, something more of each other. The tall man 
in the cloak was not a member of Crockford’s, but he belonged 
to the Travellers* — George belonged to Crockfbrd’s, but was not 
a member of the Travellers’. The tall man in the cloak was 
going to France to stay — George was only going for part of a 
week. The servant of the tall man in the cloak came to him to 
know whether he hadn't better get the luggage ready for land- 
ing — George had no servant with him — why ? The tall man in 
the cloak was going honourably on hh visit to France-^Georg'e^ 
was sneaking away for the perpetration of a baseness, at which 
the tall man in the cloak would have shuddered. 

“ I must go below,” said George Grindle, “ and look after my 
little woman.” 

The tall man in the cloak having won so much of his confi- 
dence, and even so much of his admiration, by his manners and 
conversation, George felt — and oh ! how strangely contradictory 
are all human feelings — an anxiety that he should see the lovely 
creature whom he was on the eve of deserting. 

He went — the water being now smooth under the lee of the 
land, he thought she would like to come upon deck, and the 
darling little bright-eyed child was impatient for a nin. 

The tall man in the cloak took that opportunity of asking 
one of the men belonging to the steamer, if he knew wiiose 
carriage that was— pointing to the plain olive-green chariot in 
question. 

** Yes, sir,” said the man, touching his hat with his hand turned 
horizontally ; “ Mr. Grindle’s, sir — son of Sir George Grindle-^ 
he very often comes and goes by us.” ^ 

The tall man in the cloak said nothing but the words ** Thank 
you,” and resumed his walk. 

\^at the thoughts were, that were passing in the mind of tW 
tall man in the cloak when he heard this name— the na,me df a 
man he had never seen before, never known, and, as it should 
seem, could not in the slightest degree be interested about, who 
shall pretend to guess ? 

George Grindle returned with the lovely Ellen leaning on his 
arm, looking more lovely than ever. The rest she had taken 
had refreshed her, and George’s kindness in coming below tc^ 
, seek her society, reminded hereof other days; and when she 
made her appearance, resting for'supportupon the heartless fiend 
who was resolved in eight-and-forty hours more to ah^jidon her, 
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with licr beautiful boy bolding .her other hand, the stranger was 
evidently much stricken. 

George did not know how, or by what name, to present him 
to Ellen ; but there is a sort of conventional feeling of coniidence 
am^.'jngst gentlemen, and, although ignorant of the namc^ George 
\VQ.b perfectly satisfied of the condition and quality of his anony- 
mous friend, and a single simple bow of rcco^ition on his part, 
followed by a question of no great intrinsic importance, but 
valuable in forming a link in what seemed to be de- 
signed to be a general conversation amongst themselves, 
thawed tlic ice, and brought the trio into easy communication ; 
a conclusion to which they were more speedily and less formally 
brought by an expression on the part of Tiney, of the most 
violent lovc-at-first-sight of a canc of which the tall man in the 
cloak happened to be the possessor. His kindness to the child, 
who immediately pounced upon the object of bis delight, in 
spite of ♦‘the ;,-wful frown of his mother, and his instant conver- 
{.aoii of it into a horse for his own exercise, won the esteem and 
regard of ELen, while George felt a strange sort of vanity in 

cing how very much the tall man in the cloak admired Tiney’s 
mamma. 

The duration or extent of his acquaintance with George, 
W'hosc name even he did not know from the proper authority, 
did not seem to justify the tall man in the cloak in asking any 
(picstioiis concerning the object of their voyage ; only certain it 
was, that the gentleman whom he knew to be Mr. George 
Grindle, had told him that his visit to France w'ould be exceed- 
ingly short. Now it sccincd from something which passed in 
the course of their conversation, that her stay was likely to be 
permanent ; and this certainly did awaken a certain degree of 
desire on the part of the tall man in the cloak to know something 
more of their history. Moreover there was a plaintivcncss in all 
Ellen said, and in* her looks a sort of restless anxiety, which 
seemed only to be relieved when she caught a look of kindness 
from George ; and therefore, it might perhaps have been wrong 
in its degree, but it was perfectly natural, that when George — 
who having no man-servant with him, was forced to take more 
upon himself than if he had had one — was gone to look after 
something, and sec about something else, the tall man in the cloak 
did venture to ask Ellen if she was going to remain in France. 

For the present,” said Ellen, “I am going to stay at Ver- 
sailles with my mother.” 

This perfectly satisfied the stranger, and dissipated into thin 
air some doubts which had grown up in his mind as to the o(d- 
r' Ys of the proposed separation between George and the lady. 
A .^n George returned, the tall man in the cloak resumed his 
d i^ant ci^iiitv, and played with Tiney and the stick, even more 
a^iduously than bclore. 

The voyage ended, the squabblings ofeommissionnaires, the rush 

L 
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of baggagj^bearcrSi the cries of contending “ wreckers,” as they 
may be called, the importunity of tbe dommers^ and all the rest 
of suddenly cut the knot of the incipient acquaintance of 
George and the tall man in the cloak. They were soon separated 
in the crowd, and George anxious to get on, for the sake of*^% 
speedy return, made every exertion to get the superfluous for- 
malities over, and, in less than three hours from their arrival at 
Calais, the wretched trio for such they seem destined to be, were 
on their way to Boulogne. 

Ellen had been accustomed to France, and had been educated 
therein an English school on Montmartre, whence she had been 
taken, when she was supposed to have learned enough of the 
nothingness of which boarding-school education is made up, by 
her mother, and with her domesticated at Versailles ; and even 
yet she looked back to the neat little parterres in the school- 
garden, the baizc-coYcred breakfast-tables, and the protecting 
dog at the entrance, with recollections as strong as if la helk 
France had been her own country. To her, the broad expanse 
of unenclosed, yet highly-cultivated country, the straggling and 
scantily-populated hamlets, which so forcibly strike the English 
eye upon leaving our thickly-peopled, fertile Kentish valleys, 
were almost picturesque ; and, as associated with later alTections, 
and even more endeAring ties, she welcomed them with pleop 
sure. It was through this country she had passed with George, 
— ^her beloved George, — after having taken that step which had 
excluded her from all society except that of her betrayer. Those 
were days to her of pure bright happiness, and a recurrence to 
them was not the less blissful because some dark clouds, lui- 
looked for, and unanticipated by her, had since risen upon her 
fate. 

To George, whose notions of the picturesque w'erfc of a very 
peculiar order, the whole affair was monotony the most melan- 
choly ; his opinion of scenery was very much of the same school 
as that of the man who declared that if he were obliged to live 
in the country, he would have the approach to his house paved,, 
and' hire a hackney-coach by the year to drive up and down all 
day before his windows. 

(Seorge duly appreciated the charms of “ the shady side of 
Pall-mall,’* “the groves of tall chimneys,** and all the other attri- 
butes of London, so well sung by the veteran bard Captam 
Morris ; and it was there, and amongst their attributes, his 
thoughts were resting while making his present wearisome pro- 
gress. But what were such thoughts as his worth, when the 
secondary object of them was such a being as Jane Bruff, and ^ 
w hen they scarcely could wander to her fortune — ^the sole objej^s 
of attraction to him— without resting remorselessly and;ivretcPri 
cdly upon the lovely companion of his journey ? 

Ellen could not fail to notice and feel deeply the absence and 
abstraction by which George’s conduct was characterised ; but 
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she, poor coufiding girl, attributed them to the cause in which 
originated her own anxiety and sorrow— the approaching sepa- 
ration of two fond hearts, increased as she thou^t, on his part, 
by his deep losses at play, and the pain he felt at his cstrange- 
mernt from his father, partly, if not chiefly, as he had made her 
believe, consequent upon his connexion with her. It was true 
she was returning to an affectionate parent, whose fate, at least 
as far as we arc concerned at present, is equally involved in 
mystery with that of her child. But although the proverb 
makes the mother say, 

“ My son is my son till he gets him a wife, 

My daughter’s my daughter the whole of her life,*' 

still Ellen could not overcome the gnawing recollection that she 
was for a time to be separated from George — herself being the 
cause of the separation. Poor Nelly ! 

The travellers slept at Montreuil on account of Tiney, and 
jirocccded on their journey next morning. . When they readied 
Abbeville, Titicy was hungry and to be refreshed, * and Nelly 
herself felt as if even she could cat something. George readily 
acceded to the suggestion of cJilling a halt, accordingly, a re- 
markably nice clean meal, althougli much too early for dinner, 
according to George’s opinion, was served to them in the salle-a- 
manger, under the gateway of the THe de Bdiuf, 

While this repast was preparing, George what he called 
"stretched his legs,” by w'alking out of the inn-yard, disdaining 
some vci’y pressing remarks of sundry congregated beggars, who 
suggested the propriety of his visiting the beautiful cathedral, 
and the river Somme, all ol* which they did with a pride and en- 
thusiasm wholly unknown to the lower orders of English, who 
rather wonder at the pursuits of investigating traveller , than 
aid them in accomplishing their objects. To all these . icite- 
ments to the picturesque George turned a deaf car, arid main- 
tained in all its force the purity of the English character, accord- 
ing to the French acceptation, by bestowing upon them a few of 
those monosyllabic anatiiemas, for which our countrymen arc 
said to be so celebrated throughout the civilized world. 

Turning back again, to avoid the importunities of these craving 
cognoncentiy George’s eyes encountered, emerging from the door 
oPa room opposite to that in which his dinner was being pre- 
pared, the tall man in the cloak who had been his fcllow-passcu- 
gcr in the steamer. " 1 seem,*’ said the stranger, accosting 
George, “ to have got the start of you.” 

« Why,*’ said George, **yon travel lightly and albnd : I have 
more companiohs and luggage. We slept last night at MonU 
reuil. However, 1 propose to push on to Grandviuiers to-night 
if I can. — Are you now for Paris ? 

" No,** said £he stranger, " I have some idea of making this a 
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point to start from, in maldnsj a little tour wliich I have for some 
time had in contemplation. I have no doubt I shall end in Paris.” 

“ So probably shall I,** said George, “eventually; but for the 
present I only make a flying visit. Indeed, I shall merely pass 
through it to deposit my young lady with her mother at Ver- 
sailles, whither I have promised her for some time to go ; and 
then scamper back to London as fast as 1 can.” 

“ So then,” thought the stranger, “ the account the lady gave 
of. herself is the true one. Why I should have doubted her I 
know not — that she is good and amiable I am sure.” In fact, 
the stranger felt a deep interest in Ellen even at first sight ; he 
was pleased with the manful playfulness of her child, and that 
interest increased when he saw her again at Abbeville, recovered 
from the temporary disarrangement caused by the little voyage, 
and looking as bright and beautiful as any one could look whose 
heart was full of grief, and whose eyes gave evidence that tears 
had been there. 

George Grindle saw that the stranger tvas interested about 
them, and being satisfied by his manner, the mode in which he 
travelled, and the way in which he was served, that he was safely 
to be cultivated, was by no mcfins disinclined to enlist him as a 
participator in the meiil which was just ready; and indeed gave 
such indications of his wishes on that point, as to induce the 
stranger in the cloak to tell him that lie had already taken a 
substantial luncheon ; which joined to the fact that George was 
hastening forward as speedily as possible, would render that ar- 
rangement useless. Ihit when the stranger made his bow, he 
certainly did look at Ellen in a very peculiar manner. The look 
he gave was neither presumptuous nor licentious ; it was not a 
look of worldly love ; nor was it a look of an expectation of 
meeting with her again, founded, as with some men it might 
have been, on her simple statement of her destination to Ver- 
sailles, corroboratL'd by the subsequent announcement of 
George. But, divested as it was of all or any of these attri- 
butes, the look struck into the gentle Ellen’s heart; in it, there 
seemed to her to be something awfully prophetic. She tried to 
rally from the feeling with which it had impressed her. What 
could this man be to /ter or she to /dm ? Yet the intensity of 
feeling which he exhibited on leaving them — so much deeper 
and even more solemn in its character than it was w^hcii they 
had separated in the morning at Calais — astonished her not 
more, than the difficulty she had in endeavouring to drive it from 
her mind and memory. 

To Tinev the stranger presented the much-loved stick on 
which in the packet be had taken his mimic equestrian exercise. 
. ©Gorge begged that he would not indulge the child so verj' much, 
hut the stranger insisted ; and la fille at the THe de Boeitf having 
announced to Madame that she was served, the newly-made 
fricuib prepared for their separation. 
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•Perhaps,” said the stranger, ‘‘we may hereafter meet in 
Paris. I shall be hjmpy if you will permit me to renew our ac- 
quaintance at some future opportunity ; ’* and these words were 
strongly emphasized with another look at Ellen, perceived by 
George, but without any of the nervous anxiety, or jealous dis- 
pleasure, Avhich a few months before would have agitated and 
angered him. On the contrary, he rejoined upon the stranger by 
saying, that after his kindness to Tiney, he was quite sure his 
mamma would be most happy, if he happened to go to Versailles, 
to present nim to her mother, Mrs. Evcrsfield, who had long been 
residing there, and who would be exceedingly glad to evince her 
gratitude for his great consideration of her little spoiled grandson. 

Ellen, to say truth, was rather surprised at the mode in which 
George gave an invitation to her mother’s house to a perfect 
stranger; but even the most trifling mark of kindness to a 
darling child excites a fond mother’s gratitude, and the good- 
nature with which he had humoured Tiney’s fancy for his stick, 
had secured him her good opinion, not deteriorated by the con- 
sciousness of the interest which, as we have just seen, she felt 
strongly convinced he took in her fate, but which she was 
equally certain involved no sentiment which she might not 
properly cherish- 

** Good day, then,” said the stranger, ** you will be rattling over 
these terrific roads while I shall be quietly studying the beauties 
of this part of France, in which J have never stayed. When I am. 
in Paris, the Hotel <le Bourbon is my pied d ferre, and having 
taken so great a liberty with you, as to intrude myself, I leave 
you my card, in order that if you are passing my door, and feel 
6o inclined, we niJiy meet again.” 

Now to George, giving h/s card in return was the thing of all 
others he would have wished to avoid ; but as the acquaintance, 
by the intervention of Tiney, bad so far progressed, it did not 
seem possible for him to avoid the expression of mutual confi- 
dence and anxiety that they might know more of each other. 
He had hoped to get entirely clear of any further denouement, in 
the first instance, by their separation at Calais ; and in the 
second, when they met at Abbeville, by giving the stranger the 
name and address of Ellen’s mother, at Versailles, and not being 
aw'are that the stranger knew perfectly well who he was, would, 
if he could, have shuffled. It was, however, in vain, and George, 
thus driven to the act, wrote on a piece of paper, having no 
visiting ticket with him, “ Mr. Grindlc— Crockford’s,” adding, as 
be presented it to the stranger, that wherever he might be, that 
address would surely find him ; little supposing at the moment 
that as 

“ The great globe itself shall dissolve,” 

that magnificent, convenient, convivial, a^eeable, and admirable 
establishment was destined to dissipation wholly of another 
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character from that for which the uninitiated choose to censure 
it. The “mighty master,” full of w'ealth, and growing full of 
years, having achieved his labours, has resolved, like Hercules, to 
give up his club. At the peziod of which we treat, that event 
had not even been surmised or anticipated, and the stranger re- 
ceived the card as describing in a perfectly satisfactory manner 
the “whereabout” of Mr. George Grindlc. 

The ncw’friends shook hands, the stranger shook hands with 
poor Ellen, and kissing the forehead of her darling boy, quitted 
them, leaving in the possession of Mr. George Grindle, his card, 
thus engraven qnd written : 

“Mr. Miles Blackmore, 
Hotel de Bmrhon,^ 


CHAPTER XI. 

In the course of everyday life, persons moving in a * certain 
circle, even if not personally acquainted with particular men or 
women, or even not knowing them by sight, arc so constantly in 
the habit of hearing their names, that the moment George 
Grindlc’ cast his eyes upon Miles Blackmore 's card, he felt per- 
fectly sure that he had heard something about him somewhere. 
It was naiural that he should have beard something about him, 
and it was true that he had ; for in Ihe course of the constant 
visitations which he had during the last fortnight or three weeks 
inflicted upon Jane Bruff, it was scarcely possible that Miles 
Blackmore should not have been mentioned. Still at the moment 
he could not recal to his memory when or xoliat he had heard of 
him ; and the only feeling to which the possession of his card 
gave rise, was one of self-satisfaction at having judged correctly 
the character and condition of the man in the cloak in the steam- 
packet: for one of the prcdomin.ant anxieties of a fool is to be 
considered exceedingly shrewd and penetrating. 

Ellen's feelings, when Miles Blackmore left them, were to her- 
self inexplicable. As we have already observed, his parting 
look excited, and even troubled her in no ordinary degree. Had 
it been characterized by an expression such ns that which beamed 
in the countenance of George's most particular frieijd, Jack 
Ashford, the momentary disgust it would have caused^ would 
have l>een followed by a forgetfulness of the offender. Biit the 
earnest devotedness of Miles Bluckmorc's manner, the almost 
solemn way in which he took leave of her, were startling and 
affecting— they were fraternal — ^they expressed a deep interest 
in a fate of the peculiarity of which she herself was 

no^'^^RbonsciouB, and it was in vain she tried, during the dinner 

•jencls]^parcd for their separation. 
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with George and Tiney, to drive from her thoughts the recollec- 
tion of it. 

‘^Uncommon nice fellow T* said George; “ don’t you think so, 
Nelly?” 

“ Who ?” asked she. 

** Who ? ” replied George. “ Why our new, intimate, and very 
slight acquaintance, Mr. Mdes Biackmore.” 

He seems exceedingly agreeable,” said Ellen, helping Tiney 
to some of the fruit from, a charlotte^ to avoid the scrutinizing 
glance of George, who had lecarned to read her thoughts in the 
beautiful index of her mind, and which, for the first time in her 
life, she felt half afraid to meet. 

“And seems,” said George, “I think, to have formed an ex- 
ceedingly favourable opinion of you. 1 dare say you will sec 
more of him at Versailles ; there was a good deal of what 1 call 
come-againishness in hia maimer.” 

“ Why, ' said Ellen, “ as he is, as the card he gave you says, 
domiciled in Paris, when he settles himself any where in France, 
I do not exactly know why wc should see more of him at Ver- 
sailles.” 

Ellen was much too ingenuous, too innocent, and too simple- 
minded to take heed of the constant endeavours of her beloved 
George to entangle her upon every available occasion — ^not yet 
practically, but as far as diverting her thoughts into such cliaii- 
nels went — into some new liaison, Slie saw in it nothing but 
the delightful confidence of mutual love, and a desire to increase 
as much as possible the limited circle of their acquaintance; but, 
strange to say, upon the present occasion, she felt vexed at his 
allusion to his supposition of Blackmore’s preference, and was 
even conscious of blushing; the very thing she most particularly 
wished to avoid at the moment, inasmuch as she was aware that 
the blue eyes of her beloved George were fixed upon her, and 
she feared that the agitation of which she was conscious might 
be attributed by him to the effect of feelings of a nature and 
character totally different from those by which, she really was 
affected. 

f^uckily, Tiney drooped his spoon, and as they had dispensed 
with any attendance auring that which (saving Tincy’s presence) 
was their ttte-a~tHe meal, and Ellen's stooping to pick it up for 
her “ awkward little boy,” answered two purposes — it concealed 
thp'flush of her cheek as she stooped, and accounted for it when 
she raised her head after the exertion. 

“As to tto,”said George, “a man lives at Paris— but Ver- 
sailles is Paris — Richmond is London. That has nothing to do 
with it. Lll bet you as many pairs of gloves as shall last you 
for a twelvemonth, that I shall near from you, that Mr. Miles 
Blackmore has paid his devoirs at Mrs. Evcrsfield*s, before we 
are six weeks older.” 

• “ You know more of the world,” said Ellen, “ and of this geu- 
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tleman than I do; you were for an hour or two talking to 
him in the steam-boat ; but as far as I am concerned, I do not 
see why you should antieipate any such invasion of mammals 
quiet retreat** 

“ You do not see, Nelly,** said George, finishing a glass of 
Chablis. “ We shall see— eh — ^'finey, my boy? Don’t you love 
that nice gentleman that gave you that pretty stick ? ’* 

“ Yes,** said Tiney, “ that I do — and I love him too because lie 
loves mamma.** 

** There,” said George — “there, Nelly, what do you think of 
that ? — that 's what I eall the march of intellect — you ’ll do, my 
lad. So he loves mamma, docs he? What makes you think 
that, Tiney?” 

“ Because,” said the child, “he looked so good-natured wheu 
he went away — just as you do, *pa.” 

“ Now, my Nelly, what do you think?** said George, laugh- 
ingly. 

“ Think,” said Ellen, “ that Tiney and you are about equally 
wise. How can you talk such nonsense — or teach your child to 
talk such nonsense I ’* 

“*Tia his mother tongue, Nelly,” said Grindle; “only it*s 
what I call a * coincidence ’-—ha! ha! ha! — don’t look cross, Nelly. 
What! crying — about what?” 

That was a question Nelly could not have fairly answered, to 
George. Perhaps to nobody on earth could she have explained 
— inasmuch as she could not explain it to herself — tlic interest 
which the stranger had excited in her mind. We have already 
seen that its character was farthest in the world from that which 
George Grindle would have assigned to it, but still iiwas an inter- 
est ; and the pang which brought tears into Ellen’s eyes was ono 
of grief, that, for the first time since she had known George, 
she could by any possibility be influenced by any feeling, the 
pature or origin of which she could not at once avow. 

“ You should not, dearest George,” sobbed the poor girl, “ you 
should not speak to me so — ** 

“Speak, dearest!” said Grindle, “I only charge you with 
having made n conquest. Your son and I agree upon that point 
— the chip and the old block arc d^accord," 

“ Poor babe ! ” said Ellen, drawing the child to her and kissing 
him with all the tenderness of a devoted mother, “ you ought 
not to do this, George. I do not deserve it.” 

“ Dcsciwe what, Nell?” said George. “You can’t help it— 
if ladies will, have fine eyes, fine features, fine figures, and charm- 
ing manners, how the deuce are they to blame? 1 said nothing 
about you. 1 was talking of my intimate and slight acquaintance, 
Sir. Blackmore. It *s quite clear that you have hit him hard — 
knocked him over — so don’t aflect to deny it — as 1 say, no fault 
of yours— it only shows yotir power and Ms taste. I look 
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upon it as uncommonly complimentary to your merit and his 
judgment.” 

“Dear George,” said Ellen, "do not drink ahy more of that 
wine. It is time we should be going, if we are to sleep at Beaii- 
villiers to-night. I never saw you in so strange a humour 
before.” 

"Not strange, dear,” said George. "I have wy opinions. I 
think nothing can be a greater practical compliment to any man 
than to see chained the lady who has enchained others. I am 
not singular — ^it*s the regular line to take, go where you will. 
The more danglers a wife has, the better pleased seems the hus- 
band. and — ” 

" Go where I will ! ” said Ellen, "/go nowhere ; and really, 
if that is ih\. fashion, I have no desire to belong to the society in 
which you sec it.” 

"Oh no,” said George, “you — and all that, aiiotluT 

thing of course ; but I only sjiy — that if you don’t cry. I’ll say 
nothing more than order out the horses. All I mean to say is, 
that it is quite clear to me that Mr. Miles Blackmorc is a man of 
good taste.” 

Ellen shool her head, her eyes w'crc cast dotvn, and her heart 
ached. The preparations incidental to their progress checked 
any further conversation on the subject, which seemed upper- 
most in Mr. George Grindle’s mind, and the only reference to the 
matter which took place was, when they were settling them- 
selves in the carriage, and Tiney, whose whole heart and soul 
were centred in Mr. Miles Blackmore’s slick, was most solicit- 
ous about its position and security, was begging to have it put 
at the door that he might keep his eye upon it, instead of 
having it entombed in the sword-ense, George handed it to 
Ellen, saying to the child, 

" It’s quite safe, Tiney — depend upon it your mamma will take 
care of //lat for you.” 

" If the proverb, " Ce n^est que le premier pas qui coule,'' is to 
be depended upon, the outset of the journey towards Beau- 
villiers may be even yet an agreeable one; certainly the start 
(barting the adage) does not promise much. It is not meant to 
be inferred that George Grindle will do that which is called 
‘picking a quarrel ” with Ellen ; but every body knows, and 
every body has felt, that when a particular subject, or in this 
case we may say object, has taken possession of a man, nothing 
relating to or connected with it, however small in the way of 
fact or incident, is left unharboured or unclicrished in his mind* 

That George Grindle never meant to see Ellen after he should 
have taken leave of her at Versailles, we pretty well know. His 
object was to effect their separation quietly, and let the storm 
burst upon her devoted head only when she should read in the 
English newspapers the report of his marriage with Miss Jane 
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Bruff: but stiD, by habituating her to these accusations of 
making conquests, and exhibiting also his perfect complacency 
on the subject,' he worked with all the cunning of his grovelling 
mind, to lead her insensibly into the belief, that, however much 
he loved her, her infidelity would not incur his auger. This he 
had previously tried, as we know, in the case of Jack Asliford, 
his intimate friend ; and now again in the case of Miles Black- 
more, a man of whom he knew nothing the day before. 

In the former of these cases she w'ondcrcd much, in the latter ^ 
she marvelled more. In the former, the repugnance she felt of 
itself repelled any thought but that of disgust and contempt, not 
less for his person, manners, and conversation, than for his base- 
ness and treachery towards her beloved George. In the latter, 
something dillerent was to be said — the irony of her companion 
was deeply felt — she could not tell why ; and it was with no dis- 
satisfaction that she saw, soon after Tincy had fallen asleep in 
her lap, his amiable father in as deep a slumber as he was when 
he was pushing his fortunes with Miss BrufP, in the trajet from 
Greenwich, on the evening of their memorable expedition to that 
place. 

Well, let them go their way, and while on their journey, let us 
see if wc can find out^what Mr. Francis Grindle is or has been 
doing since his disappearance from London. Our solicitude is 
scarcely less than that of dear Jane BrufF. Whether oiir in- 
quiries may be more successful than those whicif she made of 
nis worthy and agreeable father, we know not, but we have rea- 
son to believe, that wherever he may be, the interest created in 
his mind — ^perhaps his heart — ^by Jane, brief as their acquaint- 
ance has been, has not decreased since he so honourably tore 
himself away from her. 

It is a curious, and by no means a worthless pursuit, fo search,' 
as far as one is able, into minds, for motives, the results of which 
are, looking superficially, in many cases exactly similar, but 
which in point of or^in are wholly different. For instance, two 
very foolish people meet for the first time, and fall in love at* 
first sight. That all strangers must, to become acquainted,. meet 
is self-evident, and that “first impressions’’ have their effect is 
unqestionablc ; but the love — ^for love it was — of Francis ftwr^ane, 
ana the deep interest which she took in him, and he in hpr, did 
not arise from any \dolent or extravagant “ &st sight” feeling. 

The reader, by what he has already seen of the character of* 
prank Grindle, must have been made aware of the superiority 
of his mind and principles. Well — ^introduced (as it would have 
been better he never had been) to Jane, with whom one hour’s 
conversation was sufficient to establish her claims to respect and 
esteem, he naturally and involuntarily — nay, rather against his ' 
will — ^becomes satisfied that she is a very charming person — per- 
haps the most charming person he has yet met with. Supposing 
this to be all— as it might have been in an ordinary case — ^here 

iparuu lUX’ vuvic ocyaiaviViA . . 
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the matter was wholly and totally different Conscious that out 
of respect to his father’s anxiety, and his brother’s seniority, it 
was his duty not to interfere with George’s pretensions, not only 
his prepossession in favour of the lady was to be controlled and 
subdued, but his moral conviction that his brother was the last 
man on earth to be the husband of such a creature was to be 
overruled. 

We have seen and heard the sneers and sarcasms with which 
poor Frank’s unobtrusive attempts to moralise, not tediously, 
boring, or caiitingly, have been received by Sir George and his 
eldest son. It must not thence be inferred that Frank was one 
of those awful humbugs (no other word can reach them) who 
deprive themselves of all worldly comfort and amu&ement, re- 
frain from the ordinary imbibitions of wine, and so on. No, not 
a bit of it— Frank was really and truly .a gentleman. His ai 
diction to scientific pursuits — which in the present day arc as 
much a matter of fashion as any thing else, and are frequently 
taken up by very silly people who fancy themselves wise, be- 
cause the financial officers of the societies to which they belong, 
puft* them up in order to get their money, or because they puff 
themselves— was another subject, as we have heard, of the 
ridicule of his father and brother who reduced every thing to 
one standard by a question, — What’s the use of it? A man — as 
Colonel Bruff and a great number of infinitely sillier people (the 
supposition is difficult) do — goes to a pot-house at Greenwich, 
and eats whitebait. Well, he eats the fish. What the deuce 
does it signify to him whether it is a young shad or a promising 
sprat. He drives over Blackheath. What can it matter to him, 
sitting in his carriage, what the substratum of the macadamised 
road is composed of? Who cares one farthing what the differ- 
ence of temperature is, when, in a balloon, you reach the height 
of fifteen thousand feet in the air? Nobody can build a house 
there. Fools, they say, build castles in those regions — ^but 
what is the object to be attained? Who cares ? 

’ Those sort- of absurd interrogatories were put by George and 
his father as answers touching inquiries as to the pursuits of 
Frank, of whom George said one day to the governor, “ I’ll put a 
question to Frank the next time we meet, of what he calls a 
mixed quantity, that will fidor him P How far is it from Christ- 
mas^day to W estmins ter-bridge ? ’' 

At this sally the worthy baronet was perfectly delighted, and 
much confirmed in his opinion that the ascertaining the charac- 
ter and qualities of the land we live in was a matter (as the 
popular political song of some twenty years ago says) “ uncom- 
monly low.” 

But, as we have just said, what Frank was^ or was not^ is not 
the subject of out present investigation. Where is he?— for very 
mqch of our future history depends upon the answer to this 
question. Whether Sir George and his son were aware of th e^ 
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place of his then present domestication, and thought it—why 
one could hardly guess — worth their while to conceal it— or 
were ignorant of it— it was of course, considering the multiplied 
intrigues at work, quite impossible to say ; but of this the reader 
may rest assured, that Jane Bruff neither had the slightest know- 
ledge of his destination, nor was she possessed of any possible 
means of ascertaining it. It is only doing justice to that amiable 
girl for the said reader to feel satisfied upon this point ; which, 
as our story runs, is really an important one. 

Now, during the absence of George Grindle with Ellen, Sray- 
lar, whose views and objects the reader can perhaps scarcely 
yet comprehend, began her course of proceeding. We have 
already found her, strangely enough, taking part with Jane 
against her father ; or rather, w'e should say, exciting the poor 
innocent and confiding girl into rebellion against his authority; 
to which, up to the present crisis, she had not only implicitly 
bowed — at least apparently — but which she had always spoken 
of to Jane as a power not to be cither questioned or disputed, 
“Well, Miss Jane,*’ said Smylar, one day, after receiving with 
an extraordinary degree of humility her orders^ — “well, Miss 
Jane, have you heard from your devoted George ?** 

“Yes,” said Jane, “I had a letter — a short one— from Paris, 
which he reached on Thursday evening in safety.” 

“ Oh," said Smylar, “he is safe. Well that’s a comfort” 

“ lie will be back, he says, on Wednesday next,** said Jane, 
not exhibiting any very particular signs of satisfaction at the 
proposition. 

“Don’t be angry with me,” said Smylar, “for asking the 
question ; but have you heard from Mrs. Amersham ? You told 
me the day before yesterday you had written to her. Now, 
what. does she say to the proposal of forcing you into the 
match ?** 

“I heard from Mrs, Amersham,” said Jane — the which 
Mrs. Smylar knew as well as herself, inasmuch as no letter eves 
reached an inmate of the colonel’s house without undergoing an 
exceedingly strict investigation, upon which, unless in a hermo- 
tically scaled envelope (a contrivance not in general use for .the 
general post, until the marvellous improvements w'hich l^v-e rcr 
cently been made to produce a uniform rate, which varies, pioro! 
curiously and with an infinitely greater degree of intric^qyfthan. 
any postage ever before contrived) every ingenuity and stage 
^ick of which the minx was capable was put into pract^e to 
get at its contents. 

“And what does she say?” asked Smylar. - ... 

“ But little,** answered Jane, driven as it were unconscipuslyv 
in her sad seclusion to make a confidant of the woman she felt 
she least could trust ; but, at the same time, deluded into her 

E resent course of conduct towards her by the evident change in 
er manner and sentiments towards herself. 
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** Ah,” said Smylar, “ people of the world are always cautious 
— always afraid of committing themselves — but surely, Miss 
Jane, she does not advise your submission to the tyranny with 
which you are threatened?” 

“ Per haps,” said Jane, “ I did not put the case strongly enough?" 

“Then whose fault is that ?” said Smylar, in a tone and style 
of animation quite new in her character, especially while arguing 
against the colonel’s views. “You can’t like the man — and — 
hut I daren’t tell you all— this I will say, you ought not to 
marry him even if you loved him dearly. You hate him — yes. 
Miss Jane, you do — so there can be no excuse for doing a — I 
must not say what-— but I will say a cruel action.” 

“ Cruel ! ” said Jane. “ How, cruel ? What— 

“ I tell you you must not ask more about said Smylar, 
“but die rather than become the wife of that man.” 

Now although Jane Bruff certainly had an exceedingly mean 
opinion of the pretender to her hand, and as certainly did pre- 
fer his brother, still when a girl has such an alternative proposed 
as that of dying or marrying, the most dlflldent, cold, and even 
coquettish one in the world w'ould rather go to the altar than 
the tomb, and Jane ventured to inquire again the particular 
reason which Smylar had for the violence of her antipathy to- 
wards George Grindle — all in vain. 

Now the first answer which Jane had received from Mrs. 
Amersham was not altogether so satisfactory as she could have 
wished it to be. The truth is, that when she and her husband 
had entered into a joint determination that their dear young 
friend and connection should not marry any body against her 
will, they were both urged to this earnest compact under the 
conviction that the man she did like was Miles Blackmore; and 
such is the waywardness of the human mind, that when Jane 
declared to Emma that it was no prepossession in his favour by 
which she was actuated in endeavouring to avoid a marriage 
with George Grindle, Mrs. Amersham ’s zeal and enthusiasm 
pooled and calmed, and, in point of fact, her answer w’as full of 
truisms and general observations, not unmixed with a little ad- 
vice in the way of caution, for which Jane was perfectly unpre- 
pared. In fact, it was clear that the Amershams were disap- 
pointed, and even vexed at her insensibility to the attractions 
and qualities of Miles Blackmore ; and so for the moment, or 
rather on the instant, was the milk of her kindness soured. 

* At such a period naturally arose a crisis which Jane d^d not 
anticipate. On the one hand she finds her devoted friend some^ 
what chilled in her advice and protestations of support against 
the tyranny to which she had tpld her she was resolved not to 
submit ; and on the other discovers Smylar, in whom even up to 
the last, as she told Emma in the letter to w'hich hers was an 
answer, she suspected a bitter enemy, most anxious, most 
2eal9ns, and positively determined to rescue her from the mar- 
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tyrdom to which, without her aid, she seemed positively 
doomed. 

It eertaiuly was a critical situation for Jane to be placed in. 
At one moment she attributed the change in Emma’s manner to 
one cause, in the next to another; but the great danger was that 
she should in a transport, not of anger, but of disappointment, 
put herself so far into the power of Smylar, as to adopt her ad- 
vice. or accept of her assistance. 

That Smylar knew where Frank Grindle was, there seems 
little doubt ; that whenever it was possible to institute a com- 
parison between the brothers, unfavourable to George, she did 
it, is most true but she never permitted herself to forward the 
cause of Frank practically, ns one might say — appearing only to 
hold him out to Jane as a bright contrast to his brother. What 
her ultimate proceedings was to be, was yet — at least to Jane — 
quite undetinable. That she had a scheme in preparation nobody 
can doubt, because trained and educated as she had been, the 
expectation of any thing like truth or sincerity in either her 
character or conduct would have been perfectly ridiculous. 

Here let us for a moment leave her. Jane had a^ain written 
to Emma, describing the extraordinary alteration in Smylar’s 
manner, and enclosing George Grindle’s letter from Paris as a 
specimen of his style — a sort of brick from Babylon. The reader 
perhaps would like to sec it — ^its brevity will serve as a set-oft 
for its duincss. 

Hotel Bourbon, — 18 — 

“ Paris. 

“ My dear Miss BruiF, 

“ I got here yesterday — deucedly tired and all that— never 
stopped, except to sleep at Beauvilliers — ^bad bed — ^uncomfort- 
able room — and a servant, who by no accident is sharp .'^bont 
such things — ^restless all night in anxiety to get back — ^now 
bothered with lawryers and papers, and all that sort of tliingr** 
good hot6l — and being here alone and on business only, very 
snug — dined quietly and so on — 1 hope to get clear of this the 
day after to-morrow — I don’t know if you like Paris — I used to 
like it, but you know, thanks to you, that ’s all changed. 

** The journey seemed twice as long as usual— being ^uite 
alone bores me — ^however it gave me more time to think of you 
—I Iwpe to bring you over some pretty h\jouUn ^ — ^tlie worthy 
colonel is, 1 trust, quite well — have written to my father, but 
as we sliaJl soon meet, and I am sure the sooner the' better, and 
1 kin no great dab at my pen, I will not bore you with any more 
of my nonsense, only begging you to b^eve me^ my dear Miss 

“ May I say Jline? 

•• Yours truly and affectionately, 

^rGsOBGE Grindle. 
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The reader ought to know that the i^aceful writer of this 
letter never was near the Hotel Bonrhon in Paris, but that it was 
written at Mrs. Eversfield’s at Versailles, and sent into Paris in 
time for the post, so that the post mark might be right. As to 
his seeing any lawyers, we know better than that, as do we also 
touching his solitary travelling. 

As we have shown this letter, let us cast our eyes over that to 
which he alludes in it, as having been addressed to his worthy 
father, Sir George Grmdle, Baronet. 

« Versailles, 

“ 18—. 

"Dear Governor, 

“I think I shall get on, or rather off, uncommon w'ell — neither 
she nor her mpther has the slightest notion of the truth. I 
have put them iip to believing you to be the most infernal crab 
of a father tliat ever crawled, so that they are terrified at your 
name. She has made up her mind to stay for six months, cer- 
tain — as for the pledge, of course when things come to be 
known, he must be taken care of. I wrote to Jane Bruff this 
morning, full of adoration, after my fashion, and all that sort of 
thing; only I'll just thank you, governor, not to be carrying on 
there while I am away, for betwxen you, me, and the post, 1 11 
be hanged if I don’t think she likes you better than your son 
and heir — so fair play, that’s a jewel. 

"1 didn’t stop m Paris, for reasons — two or three of my dear 
friends are there, who might have asked me for the stumpy due 
— that, you know, would have been uncommonly inconvenient. 
I hope to get away in two days, but I must do the decent with 
poor Nelly and her mother — she has got another daughter, four 
years younger than Nelly — I say nothing — but I never did see 
— eh, governor? 

“ You had better give heavy-heeled Bruff a shove on, as to 
our marriage ; because if it is to be, I should like to have it over 
and settled at the latest in three weeks, because I have promised 
Henry Flipper to go to him for a week in October, and I should 
not like to leave Jane till we had been married at least a fort- 
night. I wish you would say something to her about her hair 
— she don’t do it nice as 1 like it — she has got a bad maid 1 
think — Ugly I know she is — sec about this for me, governor. 
Pitch it into old ‘ That '11 do,’ and don’t go mad after Mother 
Smylar— nice connexion, governor — never mind-^tumpy'a the 
v: urd. 

" Yours affectionately, 

"'OBoidJff Obtndle. . 

^ "P.S. WhaPs gone with Prank f-^^you.ni^dn’t answer, for 
two reasons : the first is, I second is, that 

if I fidy I could not hear till I got hpme.** 
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These were the. epistles concocted, propounded, and dispatched 
on the same day from Versailles, by the all-accomplished Mr. 
George Grindle. 

Now, who can read these letters, and not feel an interest in 
the fate of the amiable, excellent girl, who is destined to be the 
wife of the writer, or, in that of the unhappy, beautiful crea- 
ture, who is doomed to be repudiated? — Yet these are things 
thatc/o take place in the world. 

Surrounded by difficulties, and even dangers, as Jane Bruff 
unquestionably at this period was, she had not the consolation 
of knowing how deeply two persons were, at the very period, 
most disinterestedly interested in her happiness. There can be 
, no doubt, whatever the mystery might be in which Miles Black- 
more’s ahcction for and delation to her— for they must both 
bo admitted — were involved, that whatever he could do to 
serve or save her, would be done by him. Nor is there any 
reason to question the warmth of Frank Grindlc’s feelings to- 
wards her, and they, as we have already said, were of a twofold 
character : his admiration of her mind, her person, her qualities, 
and accomplishments, was fervent and sincere : but all the 
ardour which such a sentiment was calculated to excite, was 
doubled by the dread of her enduring perpetual misery in a 
union with his brother ; knowing at the same moment, that the 
connexion was the chief object of his father’s heart, and that 
he, of course, of all men in the world, ought not to thwart or 
oppose it. 

Where Frank w’as, seemed to be a question. What he had 
aaid about a sick friend at Leamington, however looked upon as 
a ruse, was in point of fact true. Sir George Grindle, amongst 
other antipathies, hated with all the force of hatred, his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Francis Lceson, the maternal uncle and godfather of 
his son Frank ; and strange to say, the kinder this brother-in- 
law proved himself to his nephew, the more violent*became the 
dislike of Sir George, whose devt>tioii to his first-born blinded 
him to every thing except his preferment and promotion. In 
fact, the soreness, or irritation, or wliatever it was, or whence- 


soever arising, had reached such a pitch, that the name of Mr. 
Leeson was never heard in the family ; and whenever Frank 
went to visit his kind and exemplary relation (and when he did, 
he rarely mentioned the circumstance), his father affected a 
perfect ignorance of his proceedings. 

Now it so happened, that Frank had received a letter from his 
uncle fr om L eamington, to whic h gay and pretty place he had 
betakcnJ||||||g[^^^^de|^^||M||||||b|||gg|||ih|^^ae^^^ all 
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(no matter what), disagreed with him, and according to George 
l^olman, 

“ Week pass’d after week, in weekly succession, 

Till his weakly condition was past all expression ;** 


and he quitted the Clarendon Hotel and its comforts for tlie 
sca-coast, whetlier it appears that his affectionate nephew forth- 
with followed him. So much for destination, which has 
appeared somehow mystified, but which has not been known to 
us, simply because, under the circumstances of the family dis- 
agreement to which we have just referred, Sir George himself 
was not aware of it. 


As to (j iorge Grindle and Ellen, considering what that ami- 
able young ex-lieutenant of dragoons has imparted to bis father, 
our rcsearclies need not be very actively pursued. He, and his 
fair victim, ai.d “the pledge,” arrived safely at the residence ot 
Mrs. Evers field, wliich need, perhaps, be no more minutely 
described, thuu as being in one of those houses, the back win- 
d( ws of which, to use a French phrase, gives to the gardens, or 
(to use another French phrase) the park of the palace. 

There is in the town of Versailles a calmness and silence, over 
which the palace seems to domineer, and although within ten 
miles of the capital, it affords a sweet and almost solemn seclu- 
sion to those who, like Mrs. Eversficld and her daughters, wero 
forced to live on the continent, enlivened and cheered chiefly by 
the ayremens derivable from the enjoyment of the walks in the 
royal domain. 

And now, says the reader, who is Mrs. Evcrsfiekl? — and who, 
and what are her daughters '? — for it has been such that she has 
two. What manner of woman can she be, who sanctions the 
intimacy and intercourse between Ellen and George^ Grindle, 
and who receives her back again into her hoiise, in order that 
she may make it a temporary residence ? That question cannot, 
perhaps, yet be conveniently answ ered — ^but such things have 
happened before. That her second daughter was even band- 
somcr than her elder sister, appears in evidence from George’s 
letter to his worthy father. What was she intended for? Mrs. 
Eversficld was visited, and had little ecu sucrec soirkes ; she was 


exceedingly regular in her religious duties; there was no scan- 
dal about her bouse, or rather her itaye ; a id when Ellen re- 
turned, she was not only received with tiio siiicercst blessings 
and most was made 

the 
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saw his child handed from one to another of Mrs. Evcrsfield^s 
friends and neighbours — praised for his beauty and admired for 
his precocity — and what then? — every word of apprpbation, 
which ought to have rung joyously in the cars of a father, 
struck discordantly upon his; the child they admired he vvjis 
about to abandon ; the mother they felicitated, he was on the 
point of repudiating. 

Ellen’s pleasure at meeting with her old associates, and the 
absolute delight which slie felt in again finding herself pressed 
to her mother’s affectionate heart, had excited her, and raised 
her spirits to a pitch which they had not latterly attained. 
This natural and surely excusable alteration of manner, at once 
gratified and soured our amiable cx-lienteiiaiit of dragoons. 
He felt jealous that she should seem happy when he was. so 
soon to quit her, and pleased that she was so charmed with the 
society to Avhich in four-and-twenty hours he meant to abandon 
her— FOR ever! 

The strangeness of mankind, the perverseness of human na- 
ture, could not, perhaps, be more strongly illustrated than in 
this very case. Determined as he was upon this eternal sopara- 
■yon,^the sight of Miles Blackmore’s slick, as handed by Ellen to 
Tinoy, seemed to awaken feelings which every reasonable per- 
son could not fail to think wholly incompatible with the views 
and intentions which unquestionably occupied bis mind, when 
he mentioned the name and address of her mother to tho owner 
of the said stick at Abbeville. 

We have little to keep us long at Versailles. We are not there 
for pleasure. We have not visited it to criticise the repairs of 
the palace by the present King of the French ; or to contrast 
them with the original taste and design of Louis Quatorze; or 
trace the prevalence of the prejudices of Louis Dixhuit in favour 
of England, in the alterations he made in its gardens. We are 
merely there on business, and that — ^more the sorrow and shame 
—but brief. 

It was delightful to see, even under the impcndl^ a01iction 
of parting from George, how happy Ellen seemed at being again 
in tho society and under the roof of her mother — ^the way, she 
clung to her, as it were, during the evening — the security 
with which she clasped her hands in hers, and the gaiety with 
which she danced a quadrille, with George as her partner, while 
Tiney, to whom such diversions were a perfect novelty, laughed 
until he almost cried, at the music and the quadriliers. 

While this is going on, we must , again to Ilor- 

the period was that 

during wbi^ Hdnu. Smylat scheme 

into exeentibu.- ^ 

Jane, when we kst'lefther, was expecting another letter from 
^ma Ameisham, in answer to one which she had written her, 
expressive of something like diaappointo^t at the tone of h^rs 
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— the one about which Mrs. Smylar had been so solicitous. She 
received the second letter, and thus it run : 


« — IS— 


“Dearest Jane, 

“ You write to me as if yon were dissatisfied with my last let- 
ter to yon. My sweet girl, you must surely see and appreciate 
(Ik* (liliirulty which I have — .and 1 have consulted the plain goon 
sense of my husband too — in advising any step which must in- 
evitably bring you into direct hostility Avith your lather. 

“May you not, dear Jane, as you have so solemnly protested 
rliat your heart was free and disengaged, have formed too hasty 
an opinion of this Mr. Grindle ? Mr. Amersham has made some 
inquiries about him from some of his single friends, and therd 
. eeins nothing objectionable in his character. He is gay — of that 
you will cure him ; lie is young — in that respect, time will im- 
prove liini ; i»ut I do think that you have taken too strong a 
p rej udico against him. ^ 

“ If — and 1 here revert to my original position — ^if you had 
b,:cil, as I always did think you were, suflicieiitly pleased with 
a certain gentleman Avho shall now be nameless, to have declared 
ill his favour, I would, as I^have already said, have fought your 
battle with papa ; but as that is not the case — as your position 
ill the world is not as agreeable as it might be — why not resolve, 
not to rush into a connexion of so serious a character rashly or 
hastily, but to look more calmly, and if I may say so, Jane, more 
reasonably at the proposition. 

“Knowing nothing of your feelings, except negatively, I can- 
not of course sympathise with you if any thing has occurred 
since we parted to inlluencc your affections. As the matter 
comes before me, 1 honestly confess I cannot understand the 
cause of your apparent resolution to disobey your father. 

“ Write to me, dearest Jane — tell me all — ^bc entirely what 
you ever were before, — candid and sincere, and give mc*^ better 
reasons than those yon have hitherto sent me, for rejecting this 

B man. Of one thing assure yourself, that in me and my 
id you will ever find two firm and unflinching friends, and 
that we are both — ^for he is standing by me while I write — ^your 
most affectionate, 


" J. & E. AilERSHAM.”' 


It must be confessed, that as a sequel to the letter with which 
Jane had been disappointed, this was by no means consolatory. 
It seemed to ^ to hare been dictated by the feelinp to whi^ 
we have oursdres before referred— that if she not marry 
Miles Blnckmore, it became a matter a indifierenco to the 
Amershams whom she married, 'bnd with such a feeling their 
persuasions were naturally ih favour of the lover of her father’s 
selection. In all probabilltjr Jane’s ^iews would have coincided 
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with theirs, and she would have argued fiHalhj with herself in 
their favour; but unfortunately during the interval between the 
receipt of these two epistles, she had permitted herself to listen 
to the counsels of Smylar, and that too with the conviction of 
her treachery strong upon her mind. The truth is, that such a 
girl as Jane had no chance in the world against the cunning of 
the housekeeper. The coldness, as Jane felt it, of her dear 
friend Emma, was unfortunately contrasted with the warmth 
and energy of her (in fact) inveterate enemy ; and urged by a 
thousand contending feelings to which her heart had hitherto 
been a stranger, she sulfercd herself to be soothed and encouraged 
by the specious menial, until unconsciously she found herself in 
open rebellion against the father whom, to this hour, she had 
piously and implicitly obeyed. 

“ I think. Miss Jane,” said Smylar, “ that Mrs. Amersham, 
although she is your friend, is afraid of advising you for the 
best, or perhaps has been written to by the colonel on the sub- 
jeft." 

This remark will serve to announce to the reader the fact 
that Jane had proceeded so far in her downward course of con- 
fidential communications, as to have shown Mrs. Smylar the 
letter. ^ 

“ Still,” said Jane, “all she says is true, and just, and right;” 

“Why perhaps,*' said Smylar, “if she or her husband knew 
all I know, they might not think so ; but this I know — and know 
it to my cost — a marriage of hands without hearts, is certain 
misery. I could instance in my own case the sorrow's it pro- 
iluces, the dangers in which it involves both parties, and in most 
instances — ^not in mine, thank Providence— the disgrace it entails 
upon them. Besides, the brother of this man who, except as 
far as the title goes, is worth ten of him, is, to say the least, 
agreeable to you — the little you have seen of his manners and 
conversation you like — why should the colonel force you to 
marry the other?” 

“ \Vith my father,” said Jane, “although not with wic, the title ^ 
is an object. But I go further than this — why force me to marry 
at all?” 

“ To be sure,” said Smylar, “ why indeed— why shouldn’t you 
remain as you are, the prop of his declining age, the mistress of 
his home and his comfort ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” said Jane, flattering herself that she was playing 
a deep game with her skilful antagonist, — “ perhaps my father 
ma^r have some intention of marrying again, and hence ‘ his 
anxiety for my settlement in the world.” 

“Marry again!” said Smylar, with a look expressive of the 
consummate absurdity of such a supposition — “No, 1 should 
think not — ^no, rely upon it, that is not the reason — I know 
better than that — ^the only advice, I can give you, and I give 
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it witli all sincerity and truth, is not to marry Mr. George 
Grindle.’* 

But how avoid it,’* said Jane, “if my father presses it?’* 

“^he presses it,” said Smylar ; “ why I have heard that as 
he is at present resolved, he means the marriage to take^place 
next Thursday-week.” 

•‘What?” said Jane, “even the day fixed without either my 
consent or knowledge, and that too before 1 have even condi- 
tionally accepted the offer?” 

“So I hear,” said Smylar, “and the way I heard it, was 
through the tradesmen, who have been ordered to liavc every 
thing in readiness by that day, or rather the day before,” 

“ Tliis is proceeding rapidly,” said Jane. 

“ That’s w liat I mean, dear,” said Smylar, gloating with a fiend- 
like satisfaction on the countenance of poor Jane, characterized 
as it was by anxiety as to the course she should adopt, and of 
gratitude to her companion for her information, and ivarm soli- 
citude for her escape from eternal wretchedness. 

“ No time is to be lost,” coiitinued Smylar, “nor should you 
hesitate. Your friends, Mr. and Mrs. Amersham, arc no doubt 
exceedingly }>appy themselves, and perhaps wish to avoid any- 
thing like interference nil h your father’s views or wishes : but 
you can any day of your life force them into upholding you, if 
the colonel persists in his determination.” 

“ How can that be done?” said Jane, her eyes beaming with a 
hope of alleviation of her distress. 

“ Trust 7/ic, uhen the time comes,” said Smylar, “and never 
fear. When the colonel mentions his immoveable resolve about 
the match, and the day fixed for the marriage, resist him — that 
is, 1 advise only as 1 should myself act under similar circum- 
stances. Tlie result of your opposition will be his anger, and 
will most probably strengthen bis firmness, and perhaps hurry 
his intended conclusion of the affair — that will produce a crisis 
-—at that moment my counsel will be available to you ; act upon 
that, and every thing will turn out as you wish.” 

“ But will this occur through your influence over my father?” 
said Jane. 

“J/y influence!” answered Smylar. “You will continue to 
labour under tliat mistake into which you and your Iriend Mrs. 
Amersham, I know, have fallen, upon the subject of my influence 
over your fatlicr. 1 may influehce Jiis selection of a dinner when 
he dines at home ; 1 may induce him to take care of himself 
W'hen he goes out ; hut in matters of a family nature, what have 
1 to do, but obey his orders ? Only when I see things in pro- 
gress, which 1 have every reason to expect will turn out ill, I 
feel myself .justifled in doing good to others, as 1 should hope 
and wish that they would do good to me.” 

•‘ Still, Smvlar, I do not understand — ” said Jane. 

# 
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‘‘ Never mind thaty' interrupted her companion ; “ perhaps your 
father may relent when he sees you firm — I confess that it is not 
very likely; — ^but if he should not, it will be tlien quite time 
enough for me to make any suggestion," 

“ lilie colonel’s well-known knock at the street-door here put 
an end to the dialogue between Jane and her new ally, who had, 
as it is evident, already succeeded in weaning her confidence 
from the Amersliams to herself, in spite of Jane’s experience of 
her character, and conviction of her duplicity. Still divided as 
she was between her belief in her ability, and in the influence 
over her father, which she so resolutely denied, the near ap- 
proach of the threatened event drove her as it were into her 
power. The cause of all this may be discovered in the simple 
fact, that Jane had never loved before. The peculiarity of the 
relative positions between the loved one and the one abhorred, 
gave new spirit to her hatred, and thus acted npoh almost un- 
consciously, yet as she felt too pou crfully, by two contending 
passions, she fled for succour into the arms of the harpy whose 
solo object was her ruin and destruction, because her advice 
and suggestions were more in accordance with her excited feel- 
ings, and her view of the dangers and ditficultics of the case, 
more consonant with her hopes and wishes than those of her 
dear and sincere friends, the Amersliams. 

As the saying goes, “ There arc spots on the sun," and scarcely 
can a diamond be found w ithout a flaw. The whole head and 
front of J ane’s ofiending, was her sensitive dread of admitting to 
her dearest friend Kmma the weakness, as she had always kitner- 
to held it, of falling in love — and that too as it must necessarily 
appear upon the face of her admission — of falling in love at first 
siglit. Had they been domesticated together in their ordinary 
habits of intimacy and familiarity, there is no doubt that the im- 
portant secret would have been disclosed ,* indeed, with Janel^ 
ingenuousness of character and countenance, concealment from 
her I'ricnd when tuith her, w ould have been impossible.. But to 
write — ^to record the real state of the case, and admit that so 
shortly, nay, so immediately after their separation, she could 
have formed a serious attachment for an almost stranger — was 
more than Jane could muster courage to do. She had spolieu 
of him fitvourably in her letters tp Emma, but not more than 
once, an4 then casually, as ^instituting a comparison between his 
manners and conversation and those of his brother ; nor had her 
feelings towards him then acquired the strength which his 
absence, and the constant effect of contrast produced by the pre- 
sence of George, had since given them. She felt that she would 
give the world to pass one day with the Amershams ; but she 
was almost sure her father would refuse her the favour ; and 
while she was thinking over in her mind whether she should ask 
him to l^t her go to them, Mrs. Smylar, opportunely or inoppor- 
tunely, as the cage may be, contrived to insinuate herself into thd^ 
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poor girl’s good graces, and divert her interests, if not her afTcc- 
tions, from the Amershams. 

The reader may easily imagine that the change made by Jane 
in her (counsellor is not likely to turn out to her advantage. 
Perhaps he may also anticipate the object that counsellor has in 
view. How she sets to work to accomplish it, will be seen in 
our next chapter. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“ Well, dear George,” said Ellen ; “ I feel happy, even in the 
midst of my sorrow at losing you. You will be safer from the tyrant 
governor, as you call him, and I shall wait in hope, always beam- 
ing hope, dear George, to find you released — somehow, but how I 
can scarcely tell—from the difficulties in which I feel but too 
deeply I have contributed to involve you.” 

“ You are a trump, Xclly,” said George, “ and don’t trouble 
voursclf about involvements. I'm rather bogged, as we say at 
Melton : but take my word for it, I ’ll be out and clear before long, 
and then — ” 

** Then,” interrupted Ellen, “ you will come back to me and our 
dear boy. When — when do you think there will be a chance of 
seeing you ? ” 

“ Why,” said George, looking first upwards, and then down- 
wards, and then mysteriously, tho whole history of his nearly-ap- 
proaching marriage revolving in his mind at the momenfr— “ why, 
I cau’t say to a week or so —because, you see, I have promised my- 
self to two or three country-houses, and I like shooting — and the 
j^eople there like 7nc— and — ” 

“ Why should they not like j’^ou?" said Ellen, pressing his 
arm ; “ and why should' you not enjoy your shooting if you like 
that f Dear George, I am not selfish — I am happy in the highest 
degirce of happiness when you are with me ; but I am not unhappy 
when you are away, if 1 feel sure that you yourself are happy 
where you are.” 

Poor Nell ! ” said George.* 

Rut,” continued she, “ do— do be back by the fifth of October 
— that «s, if you can.'* 

” What’s the fifth of October? ” said George. " I have heard 
tho old song, which says, 

*♦ ‘ Remember, remember. 

The fifth of November ; ’ 

gbut what the deuce is the fifth of October ? * 
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** Have you forgotten ? said Ellen, looking anxiously in his 
flee ; “ you never forgot it before.” 

“ Gone,'* said George, “ all blank — no notion.*' 

“Why, my dear George,” said she, “ it is our Tiney’s birthday 
— ^he will be four years old next October. ' Come, come, you are 
only joking — you did not forget it— it was only to tease me you 
said BO. Wherever we have been, you never allowed any engage- 
ment to interfere with your dining at homo on tAat day. You 
really are too bad, George.” 

And she pushed him playfully from her. All this dialogue oc- 
curred while they were walking round the basin of Neptune — ^Tiney 
as usual running before them. 

“ Why,” said George, “ as to October — oh ! I do recollect now — 
yes— but it will interfere dcucedly with the first burst of pheasants 

“ Pheasants ? ” said Ellen ; “ but there have been pheasants and 
battues every year since Tiney was born — still you have coutrived 
to he with us.*’ 

“Yes,” answered the amiable gentleman, “that’s true; but 
then you know we were in England. 2Vi€re one may spare a day 
from shooting to perform the duties of paternity, and play pappy, 
as you say — but in France— I — ” 

“ We were in Franco beforO',** said Ellen, “on Tiney’s birthday ; . 
you didn’t mind the pheasants then,** 

“ No — no,’* said Mr. Grindle, “ not as to pheasants. The fact is 
— I don’t much care — but — 

And here came into his mind a notion of at once breaking the 
whole truth to her ; but no — he had not courage to endure 
her reproaches, or perhaps to witness her agonies, and so he went 
on. 

“ But the places to which I am going this year, are of what may 
be called the sober order. I think of giving myself a dose, in 
order that 1 may do some good with the governor.” 

“ Do,” said Ellen, “ whatever is best for yourself ; and when I 
say so, I feel that I advise you not without selfishness ; for whaj^ 
ever is good for must be eventually good for me. and our dear 
child. But go, George — go where you choose — do not let a fond 
mother’s prejudices draw you hither upon any particular day,^Jf 
I know your heart, I know that the first glass of wine 5w *drfi& 
after dinner on the fifth of Octobet, will be drunk silently to^ thfe 
health and happiness of that dear little child, the verv* likeness of 
yourself." 

“ Do they say he is like me f '* said George, 

« Do you not see it yourself? ” said Ellen. 

“Can't say I do,” said the affectionate parent. “ I think he's 
an uncommon pretty pup.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the confiding girl, “ how you talk, George.” 

And now here is the mischief of this onair. If George had been 
one of the pink and white faced, fiddle-faddle, low puppies, qualv 
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fied by all their personal and mental qualities to fi<vure behind the 
counters of Messrs. Howell and James, or Messrs. Swan and 
Edgar, and had been pursuing the heartless course which we too 
well know has been adopted by our present friend, it would not 
have mattered half so much. To be sure, in that case he most 
probably would not have succeeded in the first instance, with 
Ellen ; but if George had not, with all his frivolities and preten- 
sions to a place in class B of legitimate dandyism, had talent of a 
certain character, accomplishments to a certain extent, and con- 
versational powers of a eextain quality, he never could have so 
deeply interested his victim, as the reader, knowing all he docs 
know, must n^gret to see that he has clfectually done, ’ lijshe had 
felt equally indifferent towards him — if she, in fact, had not loved 
him — their eternal separation might have been a wise and salutary 
proceeding for both of them ; buttle know the difference — Ave know 
that she, devoted to him, believed him to be the most devoted, 
affectionate, and honourable of human beings. 

But iioAV, of Mrs. Eversfield and Ellen*s younger sister — who 
was shc-^r who were they ? as Macbeth says, 

What arc these ?” 

Here comes a difficulty. Mrs. Eversfield was a widow ; sho-4iad re- 
sided at Versailles for six years. She was the mother of Ellen, 
and of course, of Ellen’s sister, and certainly under all the circum- 
stances of the case, the extraordinary liaison between one of her 
girls with Mr. George Grindle, the existence of Tiney, and the 
quiet, yet highly-respcctable manner in which the lady — in other 
da 3 's it might have been considered decent to call her old lady — 
lived, and “ received” in the evenings, to her cofl’eo and eaii sucrvcy 
in her exceedingly pretty salon and boudoir, require some expla- 
nation. But the historian is himself at fault, and whatever his 
anxiety may he to enlighten the reader, he is at this period of his 
narrative wholly incapacitated from doing so, for the strongest of 
all pbssiblo reasons — ^he knows nothing. 

Ho— the history of all the persons before us, developing itself 
only gradually and, as it were, chronologically^ the time has not 
Jret arrived when we can get at the truth of rumours, which cer- 
tainly Were prevalent at Versailles, the premature mention of which 
might, if it did not injure the interests of ^he parties conceruct^ 
damage those of the narrative. 

The following morning w'as fixed for George’s departure. Tlie 
little soiree at Mrs. Everfield’s, w’hich was a sort of commonplace, 
or rather evciy-night occurrence, inasmuch as the evening prpme- 
naders came in just as they had been Avalking, Avas to Ellen sad 
and sorrowful ; even George, as it grew> later, began to feci less 
lively, or perhaps it might be better to say, tho hardness of his 
cruel heart Avas in some degree softened as the hour of going ap- 
proached. A quiet discemer of effects certainly might have per* 
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oeivcd a kind of shudder through his frame as he kissed the 
forehead of Tinev, when his homie came to take him to bed. 
Ellen saw it, ana blessed her loved, one for his pateinal feeling. 

“ George/* said she, “ don’t mind ; you shall sec him again before 
you go.” 

Poor Ellen ! 

If, as most truly they are, partings are pangs to the parting par- 
ties themselves, it does not scorn absolutely necessary to inflict 
upon the reader the details of that which occurred on the morning 
of the day following this scene. The grief of Ellen, earnest and 
sincere as it was, was qualified by the belief that the temporary 
separation would be beneficial to her beloved, and by the certainty 
of possessing her adored child. Ilis seriousness—for it amounted 
to little more than that— arose from the consciousness of his real 
views and intentions, acted *upon at the crisis by feelings which 
•even he could not entirely control when parting from the once- 
worshipped idol of his heart — the mother of his child. This con- 
flict, perceptible enough in his countenance and manner, convinced 
Ellen of the earnestness of his affection for her ; and when the last 
farewell kiss had been exchanged, it was with confidence and cer- 
tainty that she said, or rather sobbed, ** llemembcr Tiney’s birth- 
* dav.” 

jWTrs. Eversficld had a difficult task to perform in soothing her 
amiable daugh.ter after George’s departure; and the sports of 
yet too young to miss his father’s presence, while dear 
mamma remained, only aggravated her grief. However, he was 
so<'n dispatched with nis bonne into the gardens, "where ho took 

stick ” exercise upon the still- favourite canc of Mr. Miles Black- 
more, until it was time for him to have his dinner. 

George had some reason to be vain of his own importance. By 
his depai'ture from Versailles and his consequent approach to Lon- 
don, ho was causing the deepest pain to two charming girls — ^the 
one, to be sure, standing in an exceedingly dificrent position from 
the other. Jane shone in all the mild purity of truth and virtue ; 
Ellen with equally good qualities, with a devoted and affecti^ate 
heart, and who, in dl the accomplishments of the world, might 
successfully vie with her unconscious rival, w’as sullied by A 
cloud— an incomprehensible history had marred her fate and 
darkened her prospects. How this should have happened, as 
it evidently had happened, under the sanction, or if not undtr 
► tho sanction, at least with the knowledge and connivance of 
her mother, still living in esteem and respect at Versailles, sounds 
at first strange and startliilg ; but it may * be, that whatever 
Mrs. Evetsfield’s motives were for sanctioning, as it is by this 
time quke evident she did, sneh a connexion for her daughter, 
they did not necessarily interfere with her personal respecta- 
bility, m lier present residence, so long as her daughter ap- 
peared under her roof as the wife of the eldest son of an Englislj 
baronet, by whose name she was there invaiiably addressed. In 
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the Regent’s Park she was Mrs. Greenford, and this alias had 
been of course by her own consent adopted, in order to render her 
and George secure from any tyrannical measures of “ the governor.” 

Jane had received a second letter from her hopeful intended, and 
was therefore fully prepared for his arrival ; nor was she rendered 
at alt easier in her mind by a professional interview' wliich she 
was directed to have with the colonel’s solicitor — the precise pur- 
port or int(!iitiou of which she did not clearly understand at the 
time it took place, farther than that it was really and truly an 
actual preliminary to all that she most dreaded upon earth. 

“Jenny,” said the colonel, after their t&tc-a-Ute dinner that 
day, “ I think Sir George and I have settled all our matters, and 
there will be little now left but signing and scaling. George will 
bo back to-morrow, or at farthest the day after, and we propose 
Monday week for the wedding.” 

“Sir!” su'd Jane, pale and trembling, 

“ Yes,” continued ^liruff, “ we had first thought of Thursday, but 
tho things cannot bo* got ready — tlie law’s delays, and all that — 
and tlie ooachmaker — and—” 

“ But Monday- week I ” said Jane ; “ for whose wedding ? ” 

“ Why, yours to be sure,” answered the colonel. 

“ Oh, father ! ” said Jane— 

“ That’ll do — that’ll do,” interrupted tho father, “ no crying- 
no nonsense. What must he, must — you must bo J/y Lady — I 
like it — my will is law — no snivelling.” 

“ But,” said Jane, “ I have made no preparations,” 

“What d’ye mean by preparations?” said the colonel ; “.you 
have got gowns and bonnets, and all the rest of it — ^it makes mo 
sick to hear of fine dresses, and all other matters of that sort being 
bought, because a girl is going to be married ;--jiist as if she had 
lived without clothes all the time she was single — it’s all nonsense 
-^what tho French call a corhilly or some such stuftV' 

“But, really,” said Jane — 

“ ’ihat’ll do— no nonsense,” said Bruff. “ Monday-week by half- 
past ten o’clock you will he Mrs. Grindle.” 

A sudden tremor thrilled througli the poor girl’s frame ; save 
and except that slio Tvas not a fine lady, she >vould have fainted ; 
against the oi)prcssion she felt on her heart amidst the darkening 
mist which almost veiled her eyes, she struggled, and struggled 
successfully. 

“ I will leave you now, sir,” said Jane, “ the lights are in the 
drawing-room — I cannot argue — but — let me W'rito to you — let me 
implore — ” 

“Stuff!” said the colonel. “Write! why write and waste 
paper ? — ^better talk and waste words — it is all of no use — I am your 
father/ and will be obeyed.” 

Saying which, he rang the bell for the servants with a violence 
well suited to an occasion in which “ rinfjing a belle” in another 
«!»nse of the words, was the obicct of discussion 
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It was usual, as wo know, in that family, for Mrw, Smylar \0 
superintend the colonel’s singlo cup of cofiee, taken by him in the 
dining-rimm previous to his going up stairs ; although that lady 
would have denied the fact (no doubt upon oath, had it been neces- 
sary); and, as usual, no sooner had Jane been served with coffee in 
the boudoir, than Smylar proceeded to administer the accustomed 
beverage to the colonel Jane, at the same time, sitting down to 
fulfil her intention of addressing a written appeal to her father 
against his hasty decision with regard to the marriage, hoped that 
sne could say more in writing than she could by speaking to him, 
and that too with no chance of the abrupt interruption to which 
her oral pleadings would have been liable. 

“ Smylar,” said the colonel, when the Hebe had placed the odorous 
draught before her Jove, — “ sit down, Smylar — I want to say a few 
words to you. Is the outer-door fast ? ” 

“ Close as wax, colonel,” said the lady. 

“ Well, then,” said Bruff, “ the fact is, this girl of mine is run- 
ning restive — rusty I used to call it — she hums and haws to the 
marriage — cries — turns pale — and what she calls ‘ implores me’ — 
eh ? and as for Monday week — oh, * the time k so short' — * the 
proposal so abrupt’ — that won't do, Smylar — I have, I believe, 
but one peculiarity in my character — H a not an uncommon one 
—I will have my way — when I say a thing shall be done, it shall 
be done.” 

“You are quite right, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar. 

“ That’ll do,” said the colonel, “ you’re on my side then. Well 
now, don’t you think — for you know with all my anxiety about 
this match, and that sort of thing, and getting her settled, so that 
we may probably manage matters more economically afterwards, 
and all that — you know — eh? you see — ^ha — ^ha — ha,” 

“ Oh, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar ; “ naughty colonel — I’m sure 
I don’t in the least understand what you mean — but — ” 

“ That’ll do,” said Bruif, chuckling ond pinching the delicate 
patella of his fair companion, “ never mind what’s to follow : 
but I see no objection to the match — I say to myself, Jt’s a 
^ood match — a suitable match — eh ? and a deucedly nice young 

“ Nice ! ” said Smylar ; “ why, my dear colonel, if Miss Jane 
were to look round all London, she couldn’t find a nicer. He is 
handsome — exceedingly agreeable, as you say— he has a ccrlain 
rank — a oortaiu fortune, and is, as they say, in a certain circle — 
what can she want more ? ” 

“That’s it,” said Bruff— “that’s what I can quite fathom — there’s- 
something — eh? some other attachment.” 

“It is quite impossible for me to say,” said Smylar; “for I 
would sooner die than speak to Miss Jane on the subject. Indeed, 
1 don't think she likes me sufficiently to permit me to touch upon 
it, even if I wished. But this I do say, that with such prospects 
b^ors her, and such a desirable connexion, I would, if 1 were yoft, 
■Onec; ny Wnose niuuv; aa« -vTcw* ^ 
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say it must be done — ^you sludl marry Mr. Grindle, or out of my 
house you go ! ” 

. “ That’ll do,” said BrulF: “just what I mean to say-^just as if 
you bad dived into my miud and raked out my thoughts—and so 
she shall ; and look, in the midst of all this, she never backs up her 
own dislike to this match with any remonstrances or conditions from 
her dear friend, Mrs. Amersham.” 

** How can she?” said Smylar ; “ depend upon it, if we — I beg 
pardon — ^if you knew the truth, you would find that these very 
people are in favour of her complying with your wishes about 
the marriage. Why, it is obviously for her advantage ; a girl 
brought up without the protection of a mother — a girl full of 
delicacy and feeling — doesn’t it stand to reason that her settlement 
in life as the wife of such a person as the future Sir George Grindle 
is an object of first-rate importance ? ” 

“ All right, Smylar, all right,” said Bruff ; “ that’ll do — ^you are 
so clear — all straightforward — see ahead.” 

‘‘Why,” said Smylar, “it is in oMr craft — ^for I still fancy I 
smell the lamp — ^the system to render the history of human life 
condensed into two acts ; one of successful deception upon parents, 
and a consequent result, no matter how attained, in which the old 
people are first duped, and then brought to concession ond forgive- 
ness and the matter generally ends with a song or a dance. In 
real life, the unities are perhaps better preserved, and not having, 
my dear colonel, the slightest feeling one way or another, discon- 
nected with your interests, and those of your dear, interesting 
daughter, I would say, ‘ do a little wrong, to do a great right,' 
and force her if necessary to the furtherance of her own advantage, 
and the security of her own happiness, by insisting upon this 
marriage.”- 

“ I mean thaty' said Bruff; “from /Aaf,the main point, nothing 
shall divert me ; but, as to time — Monday-week— -do you see what 
1 mean ? — it may hurry her. She is a shy, weak, and, as 1 take 
it, a silly creature — but if we were to put it off— -a week or two, or 
so-eh?” 

“Wron^, colonel, wrong,” said Smylar; “ the longer time you 
give her for deliberation, the worse your chance ; besides, at the 
end of that lengthened term you will still have to force her, and / 
should say with less chance of softening her feelings towards your- 
. self : force is force, and from what you say, 1 conclude that you 
muit force her into tbis match. Well! what can it signify 
whether she is forced into compliance on Monday- week or Monday- 
. month?” 

“ That’ll do,” said Bruff ; “ no— you are right — every thini^ will 
be ready — carriage, settlements, all. You'll hurry the milliners, 
and all that sort of thing. 1 am sure you a*re right, Smylar — as 
you always are. Mouday-week shall be the day, and as to her ap- 
peal, I won’t hear it.” 

« « Why,” said Smylar, ** of course, I have the highest regard for 
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Miss Jano, but if you have made up your mind, it is only irritating 
yourself to read what she may write. I — ” 

— Bt#'* interrupted Bruff, “ do you never talk to her on these 
subjectsP 

“,Me! colonel,” said Smylar; “me! as I have told you over 
and over again, I believe' that Miss Jane would sooner consult any 
one of the housemaids upon her affairs than me ! No — she hates 
me too cordially — a bad return, perhaps, for my solicitous care for 
her ; but still, all people, you know, must have their likings and 
dislikings,” 

“ Ha, ha,” said the colonel, again practically exemplifying his 
view of likings^ by another gentle pressure upon .the lady’s knee. 
“ She is . a simpleton — ch ? silly girl — ^not alive to her own inter- 
ests ; but 1 wonder, after what I said about giving her hints and 
gentle suggestions, that you hadn’t done a little to forward the 
affair.” 

“ Why,” said Smylar, “ I have done a little, and that little quite 
as much as I felt I could do. I have praised Mr. George to her, 
and said what an uncommon nice-looking person he was, and then 
I thought she snubbed me ; and you know I have no opportunities 
of talking to her.” 

“ Well,” said Bruff, “I’ll give you one this evening — I will not 
go up stairs — I ’ll go to the Doldrura — I want to see Sir George^ 
and — I want a little quiet, and so— look here ; when I am gone — I 
shan’t announce my going — ^yoii go to her, and you — ^but I needn’t 
tell you wdiat to say. Put her mind in the right way, and get the 
matter done ; and then — ” This sentence here abruptly terminat- 
ed by another gentle pinch of the patella. 

“ Why,” said Smylar (throwing up those brilliant eyes, which 
in otiier days had martyred wolking-gentlemeu, scene-shifters, and 
link-boys), “why, what can I say? It is hard to turn a you^ 
heart urom its affections, colonel — ^indeed, if farther advanced in 
life, the devotion to one object becomes a matter of — ” 

Hereabouts Mrs. Smylar looked sentimental, and crocodili^^cd 
a ready-prepared tear. The colonel looked at her, first without, 
and then witk his spectacles, and then giving a third pinch at the 
patella, said, 

“Ikat ’ll do— that’ll do.” 

“ And I" said Smylar, “ will do all I can in this business ; for I 
» am sure it would be the very best thing that could happen ; and 
os I said before, if you have fixed Monday-week, why anouldn^t it 
he Monday^i-week ? all the postponements mthe world are of no use, 
if the affair is to come off/’ 

“ That’ll do,” said Bruff; “ so now I *11 march myself .down to 
the club. My absence will give you a seasonable raportunity for 
talking to tbe girl — ^and then to-morrow morning — 1 don’t suppose 
I shaQ see you again to-night — ^you’ll tell me what has napi- 
rened— report progress, as they say in the House of Commons, 
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and ask leave — wliich you peed never do, to * sit again to- 
morrow.’ '' 

Hadn’t you better have tlie carriage P *’ paid Smylai* 

“ Carriage ! ” exclaimed tho gigantic colonel. “ What are my 
legs made foi;, but to carry me ? No, no, the walk does me good : 
so you make your retreat — ^then I shall ring for my cloak — ^march 
off — and in the interim you will just instil my notions, which are 
yours to^, into Miss Jenny’s mind — she’s an obstinate jade, but she 
anust knock under, you know ; when I arn determined, I am not 
to be beaten.” 

And so Mrs. Smylar took leave for the purpose of entering upon 
her embassy. Whether she and the colonel shook hands at part- 
ing, or whether he exacted the salute due to his military rank 
from so civil a servant as his ringleted housekeeper, it is impossible 
to surmise — she went her way. He rang his bell, and having been 
duly cloaked, paraded the pavement with all the dignity of a iield- 
marshal, tiil he reached the door of the Doldrum. 

'Jen minutes after the departure of tho illustrious bore, saw 
SmyLir standing at the right hand of Jane, who had nearly con- 
cluded her written appeal to the said bore, which, appeal still lay 
c en before ber, waiting only for some of those pointings, and dot- 
i\ gs, and dusUings, whioli invariably distinguish the literary pro- 
d tions of ladies. 

\ Is that yoUf Srnylar?” said Jane, her eyes almost ww^ified 
(not mystified) by tho atmosphere of a London room, in what 
would perhaps by some people be still called a summer’s evening, 
but which others might fancy was growing somewhat autum- 
nal. 

‘‘ Yes, Miss Jane,” said Smylar : ** Taylor told me that the colo- 
nel was gone out, and so knowing you were alone I just came in 
to see if there was anything you wanted.” 

Not I,” said Jane : “ the one sole object of my thoughts is this 
approaching marriage. I know your opinion, not only of the seem- 
ingly needless hurry in the matter, but 1 know your opinion of the 
man. Now, Smylar, 1 have written to my father, because I know 
1 never should be able to speak my remonstrances against this pro- 
ceeding, upon which depends the misery or comfort of my future 

**Poor dear Miss Jane,” said Smylar, “how I do feel for you, 
reooUeoting what I myself have suiered I ” 

“ Bead that, Smylar,” said Jane : “ do you think it will have 
any. effect upon my father? — ^if it has not, what upon earth can 1 
say moreP ” 

Smylar, glorying in her triumph, her eyes sparkling with de- 
light, took die paper, and read : — 

“ Dearest Father, 

“From the e Uest days of my existence which I can remember, 
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to the present moment, the whole study and object of my life have 
been to obey your commands^ and ever, as I hope and trust, to 
anticipate your will and your wishes. 1 cannot reproach n^solf 
with a single act of disobedience, nor, if it be possible, will 1 yet 
be guilty of one : therefore is it, dearest father, that with the great- 
est reliance upon your affection, and in the firm hope of your jus- 
tice, I implore and entreat you to relax your present command as 
regards your final disposal of me — ^your last transfer of pie, from 
your paternal care and protection at a period so rapidly approach- 
ing as that which you fixed for my marriage. 

“ My heart, my dear father, is devoted to you— my whole object 
is the fulfilment of all your expectations ; but indeed, indeed, this 
trial is too severe — the decision too sudden. I have told you can- 
didly and unreservedly, that, whatever may be the merits of Mr. 
George Grindle, I cannot duly appreciate them, nor, were I more 
susceptibly alive to them, have 1, according to my own feelings, 
been sufficiently associated with him, to do either those or myself 
justice. 

“ It may be possible — although do not, my dear sir, think that 
I believe it is — that upon further acquaintance, the views I now 
tfidee may be changed, and that I may learn to esteem Mr. Grindle, 
and so far regulate my feelings as to induce an obedience to your 
will. At present, death would bo preferable to me, compared with 
a marriage with that gentleman. 

Having said this, my dearest father, let me again urge upon 
you the needless cruelty of forcing me into a/ty marriage. I seek no 
such connexion. I am quite happy. Allow me, when you wish 
cither to leave town without me, or remain in town when you wish 
me to leave it, to go to the Amershams, who are always kindly 
receive me, and in whose hospitable house I am always 
. Dearest father, you may trust me. I have no object in 
ing what you now press upon me — ^no prior attachment — no 
•idea whatever of counteracting your views, or thwarting your de- 
signs in any respect — ^all I implore you is, to leave me as 1 am. . 1 
pledge you my honour and my duty, which never up to this period 
have wavered, that no human being shall ever obtain an infiuence 
over me, nor be permitted even to attempt to do so, without your 
being instantly apprised of it ; that I never will admit into my 
heart or mind, or cherish one thought or feeling regarding any 
human being without your sanction and approbation. All IvtOski 
and 1 ask it on ray knees, is, do not force me into that which, hs 1 
have said before, is to me more dreadful than death itself.. 

** At present, what I seek for is time, and that request surely 
you will grant me on the score of delicacy. Mr. George Grindle, 
who is destined in ten or eleven days to become my husband, has 
never even made a proposal to me, Wding to the point which you 
inform me authoritatively it is his object to attain. So that, as 
far as I am personally concerned, I am up to this moment unin- 
formed even of his wishes or intentions upon the subject. 
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But oh ! my dear, dear father, do let me entreat you, again 
and again, to stay your hand before you inflict this blow. I ask 
nothing of you — I will ask nothing of you. I want no fortune. I 
never will seek a fortune at your hands. All I implore is, that 
you will allow me to remain single until circumstances effect a 
change in my views and feelings, or an attachment, such as you 
shall fully approve, may induce me to throw myself upon your 
kindness and consideration in forming a matrimonial connexion. 
Pray, pray, dearest, dearest father, grant me this negative favour. 

ask tor nothing — I ask only to be spared a sacrifice which must 
cost me my happiness, perhaps my life. 

“ Yours devotedly, dutifully, and affectionately, 

“Jane Bruff." 

“ Verj” cffectiv'o indeed,*' said Smylar, as she laid the paper 
down oil the table: “ not above two lengths and a half, and, X 
dhould say, a dead hit.” 

Jane, to whom tlie technical jargon of the playhouse was He- 
braic, did not at once comprehend that the great geniuses of the 
lamp — not the genii — measure the manuscripts or their parts in 
plays by what they call lengths, consisting of so much copy, and 
that the word el^petive is applied to auy thing likely to ho what 
the heroines of tlie sawdust and orange-peel school, call a “ hit.” 
^iinylar was quite alive to the force of the rcmonstance, and most 
anxious to recommend Jane to transmit it, and accordingly coun- 
selled her to lose no time in letting her father receive it. 

**But,” said Jane, do you think ho really toi/l attend to it— 
will bo soften his harsh determination ” 

“ I should say yes,” said Smylar, “but — and that is what vexes 
me,— since you have told me all your feelings^— what vexes me is, 
the coldness of your friends the Amorsharas. I am sure, quite 
sure, that you ought not to mind the alteration in Mrs. Aniersham’s 
tone ; you ought to cultivate /Aem ; they are strong allies to fall 
back upon.” 

> “ But,” said Jane, “ they have repulsed mo upon this point. If 
ray father would give me time — if two or three mor.tha were suf- 
fered to elapse — if I could see and again associate with my friend, 
Mrs. Ainersham, I do think every thing would come right. But 
.‘Sey seem to cast me off, just as my father is most urgent for a 
hA,eision ; and what to do I do not know.” 

“ Do not break wth 5'our friends tho Amershams,” said Smylar; 
“ I repeat they are powerful allies to fall back upon.” 

“ Well,** said Jane ; “ you di'fi say so, but what do you mean ? 
If I am forced into this marriage, of what service can triends and 
allies he to me afterwards ? ” 

“ What, indeed ! ” said Smylar, ** But supposing. Miss Jane, 
you made up your mind not to marry this Mr. George Grindle— 
would they not be serviceable and useful then ? ” 

/* But tow, Sm3dar ? ” said Jane ' -w do j’ou mean ? make 
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up my mind to disobey my fiither, and positively reject the 
oiler?” 

^ I mean,” said Smylar— ** and you will forjjive my constantly 
referring to my own case*— that if the colonel — perhaps ho may 
not — but if he persisted in this odious match — J call it odious— I 
would do any thing rather than submit to his tyranny.” 

“ But what could I do ? ” said Jane. 

tt Why, Jane,” said Smylar, looking at her with one of thosQ 
devoted, affectionate looks, which nobody but such a person 
Mrs. Smylar could have conjured up, witliout one spark of feeling * 
to engender it — “ why, there is a way of avoiding it.” 

“ How ? — tell me,” said J anc. - . 

“Wo used to act,” said Smylar, “when I was the heroine; at 
Bullock 's-smithy, a farce written by one of our best modern dra- 
matists, called ‘Wo Fly by Night it was alwaj swell reoeiYod> 
and if well acted, always went off with great vvlat,'* 

“ Well ? ” said Jane, pausing for something more. . i ' 

Now actors and actresses, intimately conversant as thejr ^em- 
selves are with every thing theatrical, whether names of- piooes, 
cant terrns of the stage, or quotations from the parts which they 
have themselves performed, imagine a man or a woman who does 
not at the first hint “ take ” (as they call it) allusion to the theatre 
or its aflUirs, to be a sort of unenlightened and even unworthy mem- 
ber of society. 

So with Smylar. 

Well,” said she, “ my dear Miss Jane, don’t you see what I 
mean — * We lly by night y ' 

“Indeed I do not,” was Jane’s answer, “I know the words 
are put by Shakspearc into — ” 

“ Shakspearc ! ” interrupted Mrs. Smylar, “ I mean to brinj 
them nearer home — must 1 speak more plainly ? ” 

“ Indeed,” said Miss Brufl', “ you must, if you wish me plainly 
to understand you.” 

“May 1 trust you ? ” said Smylar ; “ — may I — I tliink I can — 
ho sure that you will not communicate any thing I say to your 
father?** 

“ Smylar,” said Jane, “ this is the first time in my life that such 
a question was ever asked me. It is the first time in my life that 
T ever fancied it possible that I conld make, a confidence unknown 
to him, or that had for its object tho concealment or withholding 
from him the whole truth uptm any subject whatever. But, as I 
am mw placed I ' certainly will, and do promise you not to repeat 
ty my father any thing you may suggest or advise.” 

“ I am satisfied with the promise,” said Smylar ; “ I will trust 
YOU with the design — as I know ycru will trust nie with the exeou- 
vion of it. You hate this Mr. Grindlc — ^no wonder— ^you know my 
opinion of him. I have before explained to you, as a sufferer my- 
self, the horror and misery of marrying whom one does not — can- 
not — love. AVell, BO far^You know my views and sentimenti^ 
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Tour father is resolved upon this hateful match. S^nd him your 
appeal — ^it may make a hit, as we say. If it docs, so much l^c 
better — all will be well. If it does not, act y<nvr part in the farce 
of which I have just spoken.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” said Jane. 

* Fly by night,’ ” said Smylar. ** Yes, even on the eve of the 
wedding, go. 1 will take care that all shall be managed secretly 
for you; go — quit the house, and let the disappointed bridal 
narty find tho bride fled, her bed unslcpt in, and her path un- 
known.” 

“ Smylar ! ” said Jane, almost terrified at the propositbn. 

“ Don't be frightened,” said Smylar. “ By this deciding and 
decisive step, that afi'air would be settled, and in that case you 
could, as I said, fall back upon your friends the Amersliams ; who, 
when they found how the matter really stood, would give you 
shelter and support.” 

“ But how do you mean ? ” said Jane. Leave my father’s 
house ? ” 

“To be sure,” said Smylar, “leave any thing, every thing, 
rather than submit to certain misery. told you, my dear Miss 
Jane to rely upon me — I can manage every thing for you. There’s 
your own maid, she can go with you — 1 will settle it; but col- 
lect this is only in case your father should attempt to drive you to 
desperation,” 

“ Ah, Smylar! ” said Jane, “ I scarcely think any thing would 
induce me to take such a step as that. Besides, the escape would 
he temporary; of course my father would know whither I had gone, 
and wncre I was, and would fetch me back ; and certainly from 
Mi*^. Amersham’s late letters I do not think they would be inclined 
to take part against him in this business.” 

“ Well,” said Smylar, “all I mean to say is, that you will find 
me ready and willing to act up to all I have promised.” 

“But,” said Jane, “lot us hope that wo may not bo driven to 
any such extremities. Let us hope that my father will be softened 
my the appeal I have made. If I asked any positive favour, 
if it was I who was anxious to marry any particular person, 
OF indeed to be married at all, then 1 could imagine his un- 
qualified refusal; but mine is the negative request, of being left, 
alone.” 

“I very much doubt,” said Smylar; “for though I know no • 
more of the colonel's real views or intentions than you do, and 
perhaps less ; still I think, from what I hear in the house as to tho 
orders for things for the wedding-day — I do think ho is resolved : 
— and therefore, dear Miss Jane, turn it over in your mind, and 
risk any thing rather than be married to that man.” 

“ I wish I had never been born ! ” said Jane. 

“Don’t fret, don’t fret, my dear young lady,” said Smylar, “ If' 
T thought I had a^y infiuence over the colonel, you might depend 
ui^on my doing all I could ; but, bless ypur soid, I no more dare to 
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talk to him about family matters, beyond the housekeeper’s room 
and the servants' hall, than 1 dare llj'.” 

“ Well,” said Jg^ne, “ I am so far resolved that this appeal 
of mine shall go to him, and then we shall see what will happen 
next," 

Just conceive the poor dear unsuspecting girl saying we ** — 
thus connecting herself and Sinylar in a conditional bond of union 
against her father. To what extremities must she have been driven 
— to what rfpprehensiona must she have been subject! However, 
she fultilled her resolution, and Smylar held the light while the 
anxious daughter sealed the letter to'her parent, upon which letter 
the chances were, the said Smylar would, in tlie morning, be the 
first person consulted by him. 

Nothing in the world could have turned out so unhappily as the 
coolness — ^trifling as it was, and temporary as it was likely to be — 
between the amiable Emma Amersham and the bewildered Jane. 
Jane, vexed, did not like to write again; as Emma had written 
last, she did not think it necessary to write to her. But this little 
misunderstanding, trifling as it w'as, was the cause of great 
danger and difficulty to Miss Brufi’ ; who, upon the present occa- 
sion, haviu" dismissed her*new adviser, and directed her lather’s 
servant to leave her letter upon his dressing-table, retired, if 
not to rest, at least to bed ; but as she felt, with very little chance 
of sleep. 

They who can read hearts and minds— few enough there bo who 
can — ^but they who cauj liy spelling and putting-together, os the 
grammar school-phrase goes, may perhaps anticipate the triumphant 
fiuttcr of ^Irs. Smylar’s heart as she glided down stairs to supper 
in her sanctum, after having completely “spidered her fly,’ , if 
such a phrase is admissible. What her ulterior object was, it is 
by no means difficult to divine ; but it is painful to know, that she 
snould even thus far have succeeded with her innocent victim. 
She sat down with an eager appetite to her delicate banquet; and 
although fur he it from the historian to insinuate that she hod any 
inordinate affection for strong waters, it may be permitted to him 
to observe, that on this special occasion, she indulged herself with 
a little something comfortable, in the imbibition of which she was 
subsequently joined by Miss Harris, who, having seen her young 
]ady settled for tho night, roamed about the passages below, to 
Mrs. Smylar’s door, and not being inclined to sleep, tapped at it, 
and was admitted. 

And hero went on another scene of duplicity, double dyod,^con- 
ducted in tho true theatrical style. With Harris, of course, 
f?mylar was every thing kind and devoted to her young lady; and 
when Harris, who had never quite gotten it out of her head that 
^aiie was desperately in lovo with Miles Blackmore, spoke of her 
low| spirits, and how she went to bed crying 'and sobbing, Smylar 
“ didu?l wonder, poor dear— dear thing, if she had fallen in lovo ; 
who could help it ? ” and so on, cunningly trusting Miss Harrki 
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not one inch beyond the tether in which she held her; hav- 
ing perfectly satisfied herself that Jane had, as she had written 
to her respectable and disagreeable parent, no attachment in the 
world. 

And while all this was transacting^ as we already know, steam- 
boats and galloping horses were bringing Mr. George Grindle home 
— nay, he would be there on the morrow for aught they knew. 
Poor Harris, to wdiom her mistress’s aversion to him was no secret, 
was really affected by her position, and was excited by two or 
three crocodile tears from the experienced eyes of Mrs. Smylar to 
such a degree, that by way of consolation and support, she fell into 
the insidious snares of the lady -housekeeper, and took one or two 
gentle sips of exceedingly weak hot brandy-and-watcr. 

But now for the colonel. Smylar, as time wore on, and he did 
not return, twelve o’clock having stricken, and being rather warmed 
into action by “ the drink,” as Hamlet has it, felt somehow 
mightily inclined to be present when he opened the written appeal 
from Jane ; but then she did not know how long ho might Keep 
his servant, nor was she exactly certain in what state of mind he 
'night be (seeing, as we know, that he did indulge now and then) 
when he came home. So slie resolved to go to her bed ; and having 
filled the cars of Harris with ])raises of her young mistress, sweeter 
even than the nectar with which she had filled her mouth, they 
‘ parted, and tlie house was left to the care of a footman and the 
colonel’s man. 

It was late when tbo master of the house returned. He had been 
in deep confeience >vith Sir George. He had explained to him, 
that, however odd and shy Jane might appear, she was a warm, 
kind-hearted girl ; and that having had a Ute-a-iHe talk with her 
that day after dinner, he was quite sure that the match would he a 
happy one ; that she very much admired George ; but that, as far 
as he himself felt, he thought — recollecting his own career in his 
younger days — that George himself was scarcelv earnest enough — 
that he took the whole matter too philosophically. 

Odds bobs ! ** said the colonel ; “ when I went courting, I didn’t 
twiddle my curls, nor pull up my collar — not that in those days, 
curls or collars were the fashion ; but I went at it, don’t you sec, 
my deifir Sir George, in what I call the slap-bang, no-nonsense- 
style of performance. Now, from what she said to me after dinner 
to-day, it strikes me that she doesn’t know what he means : I feel 
fidgety — I don’t like the niggling style — I don’t believe, upon my 
my life, that he has ever yet told Her plain bolt-out, what he wants.’' 

** Perhaps not,” said Sir George ; “ but you see, so much in tliese 
matters is loft to be inferred/' 

** That'll do," said the colonel, “ of course ; hut what does Sterne 
say. ‘ You might as w'ell try to make a black-pudding by tolking 
about it, as you might' try to make love ; ’ and lie, you know, Sir 
George, was a clergyman, and must have known all, how, and 

about it," 

# 
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“ Why,” said Sir George, “my boy is naturally timid, and—” 

“Ab,” interrupted Brulf, “that’s just it — ‘ laint heart never 
Tvou iair lady.* If it had beim your other son, I could have under- 
stood it ; “ but here — in tliia case — eh — 

“Well,” said Sir George, “ he will be in town to-morrow I hope, 
and we shall see. All 1 can say is, that it' he has gained the ad'eo- 
tions of your girl, he is u deucedly lucky fellow.” 

“Gained!” said the colonel. “That’ll do — Monday- week — 
settled — that's all agreed upon — so there’s no fear about thaV* 

And with this mutual assurance they parted. 'I’he colonel re- 
turm d to his peaceful home, and went his way to his dressing- 
room, thence to his bed. 

Jane heard him return; wakeful and restless as she was, the 
knock at the houso-door reverberated through the stillness of the 
night, and struck upon her car— ay, upon her heart. He, tho sole 
arbiter of her fate, was come to read the appeal which she had 
n)ade against his decree ; then came the fear of the morning meet- 
ing, and all tho severity she so much dreaded. Hope, wliicb, as 
the poet says, “springs eternal in the human breast,” certainly did 
occasionally for a few minutes cheer her ; but she too well knew 
the firmness (as it is colled in great men, and obstinacy in small 
ones) of her father’s resolves ; and it was not until daylight that 
she fell into a slumber, whence she was awakened by the arrival 
of Harris, to make arrangements for the beginning of another 
da](. 

{She rose, dressed, and as usual went down to the breafast-toom, 
expecting to find papa waiting for her, as was generally the case ; 
but no, ne was not there. She rang the bell, the butler appeared, 
and announced that the colonel was gone to breakfast with Sir 
George Griudle, but he had left a note for Miss Bruff, which was 
accordingly delivered to her, 

Smlar, it ^ems, had been up earlier than Jane. IIow she ob- 
tains an audience of the colonel so soon in the morning, it is.im* 
possible to surmise ; but certain it is, that she read the appeal to 
him from his daughter, which we have already seen, and pronounced, 
her opinion upon it, to tho effect that nothing could be more absurd 
or ridiculous. 

“ If, ' said Mrs. Smylar, “ she really did love somebody else, 
W*o might be something in it; but if her heart is disengaged, 

* hat upon earth can she do better than marry this young gentle- 
pnuTi ? When will she get a better oiler— a title, as you, say, 
oolond^a fortune. Everything suitable.' What can she want? 

kuief from what she said last night that those Amershains 
h:iye betm setting her against this match. They are dangoroms 
lolks* I thought differently of them up to yesterday, but I 
am almost sure that they are tho people who try to induce 

. iv«r rebel ; and you mark, colonel, if my words don't come 
Low Spirits , ^ a 

bmth-my miml 
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is made up, and that’s enough. I won’t see the girl — I did mean 
to breakfast at home, of course, but I won’t — so, go— I shall leave 
a note for her that will finish the whole affair. You see matters 
as I do— go, go.” 

And so Smylar retired, and the colonel proceeded to write tlio 
note or letter, or whatever it may be called, which was left for Jane^ 
and which she opened with cold and trembling hands. Thus she 
read:- 

“ It is perfectly useless for you to make any attempts to change 
my determination about your marriage with George Grindle. I 
would have told you so at once and have done with it, but you 
have chosen to take to writing — so have I — and now listen and 
ponder my w'ords : George will be in town we expect to-morrow — 
you will receive him on his return as your accepted husband. 
The nonsense you talk about his having made you no offer, goes 
for nothing, tie is, and us he know's, and as we know, your afli- 
anced husband ; all the necessary writings are preparad, the settle- 
ments are just ready, and what I now write, no power on earth 
shall induce me to recall or revohe. On Monda-yweek, the 21st 
instant, you will and shall be married to him beforo ten o’clock 
in the morning. So let me hear no more objections, and that ’ll 
do. 

••Alexander Bruff.” 


CHAPTER XIIL 

It must be confessed that affairs seem to be drawing towards a 
crisis. The abrupt cessation of personal communication between 
the colonel and his daughter — her unquestionable preference, as 
a counsellor, of Smylar to Mrs. Amersham, her once most loved 
friend and best adviser — and the hourly expected appearance of 
Mr. George Grindle — all these formed a combination of circum- 
stances which appeared to threaten the happiness — perhaps — 
but let us even yet hope not — the character and respectability — 
of the yet innocent and amiable Jane. 

The great mischief to be apprehended is most likely to accrue 
from the strange coldness, of which Jane could not but be sen- 
sible, in her dear friend Emma’s last communication, and the 
pride which, even in her gentle hjeart, struggled against any fur- 
ther appeal* to the feelings of her once — and so recently— most 
intimate and affectionate adviser. 

But wherever evil threatens' innocence, there comes what the 
chronometeivmakcr W'ould caU ** a compensation balance.” The 
more the power of Smylar increased, and the more patiently, 
placidly, and even half-consentingly, Jane listened to the sug-. 
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gestions and insinuations of tbe “ she sarpent (ns the great 
American ophiologist spells it), the less she felt the possibility of 
executing the proposed design, arising from the estrangement 
from the Amershams. 

If she did go — if on the bridal morn the nest should be found 
without the bird — whither was she to fly ? It was wholly out of 
the question that ivitl out a vast deal more explanation than 
Jane either felt disposed to give, or, in point of fact, could give, 
of the real facts of the case, the Amershams would harbour the 
truant, or countenance the runaway. Thus it seems that every 
bane has its antidote, and that even the artful Smylar had over- 
reached herself in what is called “ setting Jane against the 
only people to whose protection any thing upon earth could 
induce her to trust herself, supposing her driven to such a des- 
perate measure as that of abandoning her father’s house, and so 
achieving all that Mrs. Smylar had in view, by throwing oil her 
allegiance, and incurring his irrevocable curse and sentcinse of 
eternal separation Jind abandonment — modifying only his stern 
decree perhaps by making such an allowance for the mainte- 
nance of his child as Mrs. Smylar under the circumstances, 
thought he might rc.asoiiably aflbrd. 

Has not Jane Bruff been fully described to the reader — ^licr 
sweetness — her gentleness — the kindness of her heart — the 
purity of her mind ? Yes, surely. See her then now as she 
on the verge of a precipice — think of her, doubting as she lies 
in her bed, with her head upon her once peaceful pillow- 
thinking of conduct which one month before she never would, 
never could luive imagined or considered. Mrs. Smylar had 
friends, highly respectable, excellent people — perfect gentlefolks 
— who if she felt disinclined to make further appeals to the 
Amershams, would be too happy to give her a place of refuge 
from the killing effects of parental tyranny. It was not far 
from town that they lived — the air healthy— the place quiet — 
away from any high-road (not but in these days of those mur- 
derous abominations, railways, the high-roads are likely, till the i 
madness ends, to be the most unfrequented paths)— stich agre^ 
able people — so motherly — and so exceedingly good — and so 
accomplished, and would be so charmed to be of use, &c., &c> 

All this scheme, all this arrangement, suddenly impressed 
upon^poor Jane’s mind, succeeded for the moment perfectly, and 
the stern denial of Colonel Bruff to see her during the ensuing 
diiy, together with the certainty of George Grindlc’s arrival in 
the Afternoon, had the effect of “rationalizing ’* (if there be such 
a word) an enterprise, the result of which could be nothing but 
what the artful Smylar intended it to be — ruin irredeemable to 
her master’s once dear and only daughter. 

It was past three o’clock when Mr. George Griudle’s cab was 
driven by its charming master to the colonel’s door. The tiger 
gave a thundering knock — Jane did that which certainly is not 
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usually done by decently bred young ladies, but for wbicli tbc 
peculiarity and urgency of the case must excuse her— sherau 
to the drawing-room window to realise her worst anticipations. 
What was to be done? Smylar was with her — still with her — 
mark that — ^watch the constant association — the dreadfully grow- 
ing influence. 

I cannot, indeed I cannot see him,*’ said Jane. 

“Then you shall not,” said Smylar ; and away she flew down 
the staircase, with all the display of agility and ancles which 
used to delight the galleries of the theatre at DullockVsmithy, 
when she bounded along the oil-staiued planks intended to 
represent the difflcult paths and passes of mountains in melo- 
dramas. “ Say Miss Brulf is out,” were the words wdiich in a 
stage-whisper she gave to the footman acting porter. 

“Out?” said George; “where is she gone to, eh? Where's 
the colonel ? I saw him just now ; he said your young lady 
was at lionit}.” 

“ Miss Bruff is out, sir,” said the man. 

“ Arc you sure ?” said GcOrge. 

“ Quite sure, sir,” replied the fellow, who stood too much in 
awe of Smylar to attempt speaking tlie truth at any time. 

“Well,*’ sfiid George Grindlc, “that’s very odd, indeed— 
rather uncommon. The colonel said Miss Jane was at home, 
and—” 

“ Why, sir,” said the man — and ic is odd enough to see how 
much this class of people, who would upon the slightest provo- 
cation rob a plate chest if they could get at it, or cut the throat 
of their master to prevent detection, dislike any kind of cross- 
questioning as to the not-at-homeship which in all good society 
is known to be a conventional term, and unmicstiunable when 
once adopted — except perhaps by a lover, — “ I suppose, sir, my 
young lady knows whether she is at home or not? ” 

George was angry ; not that he cared about the disappoint- 
ment as regarded the tete~a^tHe, but he disliked the too evident 
disinclination of Jane to the match, as a kind of wound to his 
personal vanity. The vanity of a professed lady-killer is some- 
thing, to be sure; and away he went, his white gloves dabbling 
with the whiter reins of his “splendid trotter,** resolved to 
lodge a complaint with the colonel, touching his exclusion. 

Smylar, dear confederate, who knew that little more was 
wanting than this refusal on the part of Jane to admit the lover, 
to draw things to the point whercunto she wished to “ screw 
them,** was qnarmed with the colloquy which she took care to 
overhear; and w^hen she returned to her and reported progress, 
the advice she gave her was to continue the course towards 
George which she had just adopted, and which must bring things 
to a crisis. 

“ And remember, Miss Jane,” said she, “ if I had not the 
power of being useful practically, 1 would not argue. I have 
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told you before and tell you now, you ought not to marry the 
man : — resist—and I again repeat that 1 will find you shelter 
and security where you may avoid the harshness and vioknee 
of your hard-hearted fatlier. 

Here we sec a powerful instance of the strength of W'hd,^ may 
be called habitual influence : three months before this day the 
idea, not merely of disobeying her only parent, but the thought 
of hearing him called hard-liearted, would have been worse to 
her than death. Yet now she sat and listened with pleasure to 
her odiousc ompanion*s prate, and saw in her mind’s eye the beau- 
ties of the retirement; wnich she said her proposed asylum from 
tyranny and oppression possessed. 

Ten, twenty times a-day did Jane think of writing once more 
to Mrs. Amersham ; but no — the earnestness, the activity, the 
lamp-oil, orange-peel, and saw-dust quickness of Mrs. Smylar were 
eo much better suited to her present perilous condition, than the 
mild, just, moral, and proper advice of her now discarded friend, 
that She feared to mar the trickeries of her new prompter by 
asking for better counsel ; and as to confiding to Emma, the 
twisting wriggling manoeuvres of the spindle-shanked cx-heroinc 
of Bullock's-smithy, she was quite sufficiently aware of her own 
degradation to feel convinced that at all hazards Mrs. Amersham 
would endeavour to rescue her from such a foetid influence, even 
to the extent of denouncing the dirty-minded hypocrite to Bruff 
hiihself. 

And so sank poor Jane, unconsciously, under the abominable 
power of the being whom upon earth she most hated and 
despised. 

Strange it is, but true — and how often arc the strangest things 
the truest— that a little, inexplicable, and undefinable coldness 
springing up — who, except themselves, can tell exactly how ? — 
between two old and dear friends, should have brought about 
this much unV^ished for consummation. The tenderer the friend- 
ship, the more susceptible arc the friends of any little alteration 
of manner or spirit. The few days* cessation of correspondence^ 
between these two had given much pain to Emma; \iViXthen she 
had her point to carry about Mr. Miles Blackmore. Jane felt 
a void in her heart because she did not hear from Emma ) but 
then she did not enter into the feelings, and would not take |>art 
in a cause in which she thought Jane was capricious, if 
absolutely wrong. Such struggles of pride and feeling may1& a 
world of mischi^'. 

' “ Governor,” said George, meeting his father at Crocky^s, V I 
say, something’s wrong at old ‘Tliat’ll-do’s,’ — ^went in proper 
form at half-past three— nothing done — ^not let in — bow’s this I ” 

“ Why, I suppose,” said Sir George, “ you wasn’t expected ; 
or, perhaps, Miss Jenny w'as out.” 

“ That’s a bad shot, governor,” said George; ‘‘saw her paleface 
shining through one of the drawing-room windows, like a — 
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Never mind the simile,” said the baronet ; she is the star 
of your destiny, so mind ivhat you are about ihaVs all I say. 
Frank’s down with that old brute Leeson — I call him brute, 
although he t$ my brother-in-law, or at least was, so long as his 
Sister was alive as my wife — he is out of your way, and an un- 
common good job too.*’ 

“ Ah ! said George, settling his collars and touching up his 
hair, that’s quite another allair. Old Leeson is ill — 

“ No worse than he deserves to be," said Sir George ; “ how- 
ever, Frank thinks him something, as he ought to do, if the old 
dunce really does what he says he will in the way of leaving him 
every thing — however, that is his aifair — ]Miss Bruff is yours, * 
“llieii,’* said George, “I’ll trouble you so far as to get me an 
entree. Just mention to the colonel that I was shut out to-day, 
and that it can be of no kind of use persevering in that manner, 
especially after it is understood to be an ‘arrangement.’ ” 

“ lie is to call here in half an hour,” said the baronet ; “ and I 
say, George — as to the — eh — the — no secrets between us — the 
Nelly — how did you leave her ? ” 

Perfectly happy,” said George, “ delighted with her babby 
and a walking-stick given to it by a new Iricnd, to whose parti- 
cular notice I have recommended her.” 

“ What, then, you didn’t hint,” said Sir George, “ that she had 
seen the last of you? *’ 

“ Ilinl ?” said George, contraire — I am pledged, if I can, 
to return to celebrate the birthday of my pup on llie fifth of Oc- 
tober — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! ’* 

“Good,” said the baronet; “why you would have made a 
capital actor, George ; and was she quieted by that?^' 

“ Believed it,’’ said Mr. Grindle; “took the bait like a gud- 
geon : and w’hen the pup cried ay it w'as going to bed at night, 
told*me I should see it in the morning — eh, governor ?— there’s a 
touch of maternity for you ! ” 

“ The young sister you say is — ” 

^ “ O ‘ Giove Ofmipotente /’ such a creature,” said George ; “Just 

rising seventeen — such eyes — ^such teeth — such a figure ! How- 
ever, I have done all I could for the lot ; 1 have recommended 
them to the special care of an uncommonly nice kind of a fellow, 
and I trust — if I am not ignorant in what I call eve-reading — 
that Mrs. Ellen Greenford will find a most agreeable friena iu 
Mi*. Miles Blackmore.” 

“ Surely,” said Sir George, “ I have heard his name mentioned 
at the Brufft.* t ” 

“Yes,” said the charming son of, the worthy sire,' “f think 
from, a few words that dropped from my Jane— mark thatf 
governor, my Jane— that he must have been a sort of half lover 
of hers. When he first gave me his card at Abbeville, I did not 
quite recollect how he was associated in my mind with Jane — 
Jiowevcr, I have recollected more about him since, and 1 flatter 
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myself if he should take Mistress Nelly off my hands — which if I 
know the world, is not quite impossible — while I secure Miss 
Jenny — I think we shall manage capitally — eh, governor?** 

« Why," said Sir George, not looking so much delighted at the 
exceedingly good management of his son as he usually was, 
“ do you know, my dear fellow, I am not by any means certain 
that you have exercised your ordinary judgment in this affair. 
Rely upon it, as we heard the name of this Mr. Rlacknjore at 
the Briiffs’, Mr. Blackmorchas heard yours at the Amershams’ — 
the people of whom your intended is so constantly talking. It 
seems tome you have somewhat over-finessed yourself, by se- 
lecting him of all the birds in the air and the fishes in the sea to 
relieve you of your hard bargain.” 

tell you, governor," said George; “when I first saw the 
hit Nelly had made, I never meant him, whose name I did not 
then know, to know mine. Our subsequent meeting and his way 
of carrying on the war, rendered it impossible for me to assume 
an alias — especially with Nelly and the pup there. Of course, 
when he was so civil and all that, 1 did not know in the least who 
he was — what he was I could guess by his look and manner — all 
in what I call proper form, governor. I agree with you, that 
when I saw his card, it brought to my mind Jane’s mention of 
him, and of his intimacy with her friends ; but what could I do ? 
And besides, if seven days are to seal my fate w ith the gallant 
colonePs daughter, as you and he say they will, what can it 
signify what Mr. Blackmorc, or whatever his name is, can do ? 
Nelly won’t know that she is regularly cast adrift till she sees our 
appearance at church proclaimed in the papers ; and, moreover, 
if she knew the truth to-day, I have such a high opinion of her 
sentiment and constancy, and all that sort of thing, that I am 
sure she would not make up her mind to a new start under a 
fortnight at least." 

“ Ah ! ** said the baronet, “ I know you take a favourable view 
of her merits — ^however, we shall see — no harm can be done-^, 
all we must stick to is expedition — ^for the bubble will Inirst if 
we procrastinate — so make your game, George, and lose no, 
time,” 

“ Make my game, governor?” said Mr. George Grindle ; “ I ’ll 
make my game and play it too — only let me get at the table. 
my boy is to go ninny-hammering at old Bruff’s door every 
and * not at home ’ is the answer to the knock, why X see no 
of fun in the business.** . . 

“ That,” said Sir George, “ shall be settled forthwith. I 
that Bruif is ready to enforce his commands if necessary.” 

“ Enforce?" said George, looking askance at the glass over the 
chimneypiece — “enforce? how deucedly odd, — eh, governor? 
Leaving NeUy drowned in tears on one side of the Channel be^ 
cause I quit her, and finding Jenny suffused with a quantity of 
the same strange liquid because I return to her” v 
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“I am talking on business, George," said tbe baronet; “this 
affair must be settled — ^tears are all mighty well, but with women 
mean little — they cry for grief and they cry for joy ; but w'hcn I 
have settled the colonel as to smoothing the way (and the only 
difficulty I sec at the moment seems to arise from some tempo- 
rary squabble between him and the girl), you must follow up 
the matter in what I call a slap-bang style. The day has been 
fixed by him — to that you must stick.” 

“ I ’m prepared for the worst," said George ; “ some old fellow 
says, ‘ hanging and marriage go by destiny' — I should like to be 
put out of suspense, and turned off as soon as convenient. But 
arc the settlements and all that satisfactory ?" 

“ Not a word about it," said Sir George — “ that it is which 
makes expedition most important. I had no idea that the fel- 
low’s stupidity was so extensive. I cannot enter into particulars 
here — but we have done him, George. His solicitor, a most 
gentlemanly man, seemed to hesitate about sanctioning — for ad- 
vice the obstinate fellow will not take — the absurdities which 
ho has chosen to petpetralo ; all I can say is, that under exist- 
in'5 arrangements, the girl and all her fortune, past, present, and 
to come, will be under your own whole and sole control." 

“That’ll do, as the old chap himself says," replied George; 
“ then the innocent young thing — 

Say nothing,” answered Sir George ; “ the affair is settled — 
the longer the conclusion is delayed, the mt)rc the opportunities 
for consideration ; so — Monday-w eek — mind.” 

“Oh, dear!” said George; “what a bore it is, if a man wants 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds, that he nmst take a young 
woman whom he does not want into tjic bargain. However, get 
me the entree — don’t let me be refused, and then — " 

Never mind,” said Sir George ; “ as I told you, I expected 
Paternity Bruff to call for me, and I see him pounding the pave- 
ment over the way; so I will join him and bring him forthwith 
to a proper understanding of the terms upon which you expect 

be received.” 

“Just the thing, governor,” said George ; “because for a re- 
cognised and accepted lover to be excluded from the bower of 
his betrothed by porters, pages, and persons of that sort, is rather 
toomuch." 

So then parted George the first and George the second ; and 
the reader need hardly be told bow earnestly and eloquently the 
elder of the two pleaded the cause of the younger one. Indeed, 
it required no great expenditure of language to satisfy Bruff of 
the justice of Sir George’s complaints on behalf of his son ; and 
he announced on his own part, and in the name of his daughter, 
her readiness to receive Mr. George Grindle at two o’clock tbe 
next day ; and, if he wished it, her equal readiness to be driven 
by him in his cabriolet through all those streets and generally- 
received places of fashionable resort, which are fashionably con- 
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sidered London — ^licr cxliibition in which might at once proclaim 
their approaching alliance. 

George, who did not very highly estimate the personal attrac- 
tions of Jane, would probably have demurred to this suggestion, 
had it not been that the season was quite suitable, in bis eyes, 
to such a peregrination, inasmuch as everybody was out of town ; 
while yet of the nobodies enough remained to mark and note 
down for the benefit of their friends in the country, a step so 
unequivocally decisive of the expected result. 

“ Let him in ?” said 13ruff to Sir George, ** eh ? who will dare 
to keep him out? What! do you mean to say that he called to- 
day and was not admitted V* 

That is the case,” said Sir George, “ as he represents it to 
me.'' 

“ That '11 do — that *11 do ! ’* exclaimed the colbnel ; “ but, my 
dear friend, it will never occur again — I will take care of that. 
You have seen my exemplary housekeeper, Mrs. Smylar — a 
treasure— I can entirely rely upon her. She certainly avails her- 
self of the privilege of long and faithful service, to give me hints 
now and then about my family matters. 1 tell you, quite between 
ourselves, that there interests at wor)t somehow — how, I don’t 
know — for, as you know, 1 know very little about anything ; 
but all those arc mere moonshine — don’t you comprehend ? — 
nothing; all shall be arranged for to-morrow — ^Ict George come 
in his cab — she shall take a drive with him — and then — ^ha ! ha ! 
ha ! I think that Tl do — cli ?” 

“So do I, my dear colonel,” said Sir George. “By Jove, 
after all, yon military men are the best for carrying orders into 
cllVct — ^you are so sharp — 90 quick — you see every thing with 
aif eagle’s eye.” 

“ThatTl do — ha! ha!” said Bruff. “I say, Sir George, it 
isn’t an easy thing to deceive me — no, no ; as I have said before, 
command is command — go and do this— that’s what 1 say, and 
they do it. Why, sir, d’ye think that I was six-and-twenty years 
strapped up in a sash, with a white belt over my shoulders, ahd ’ 
my chin nearly cut off with a tight leathern stock, calling out^— 
‘Halt — ^left wheel — ^halt — front — dress,’ without understanding 
'j4omething of discipline ? I am now advanced in life and rank; 
but what of that ? — never, so long as 1 live, shall I forget, 8 ^, in 
private life, or in the affairs of my own family, my old ‘ halt^ 
left wheel — halt— front — dress/ it is a delight to me, and f am 
proud of the feeling ; and you, Sir George, shall find that I darry 
out the principle tu-morrow. White sergeants are no morC' to 
me than brown ones.** 

“ Well,^ my dear colonel,** said Sir George, “ under'these cir- 
cumstances 1 think we may look upon the campaign as nearly 
closed,” 

“ 1 say,** said Bruff, “has he got quite dear of the other little 
circumstance— shaken off iltat connexion ? ’* 
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Entirely,” answered the worthy baronet. 

“No distress on the part of the girl?” said the colonel. 

“On the contrary, I believe," said Sir George; “they had 
known quite enough of each other to have become worse than 
indifferent — ^that you know is universally the case with these 
sorts of liahons,** 

“True, true,” said Bruff; “not that I know much of such 
matters. What I say, Sir George, is, ‘ wrong never comes right, 
do what you will, that’s my maxim. Any blockhead can club a 
regiment — ^it takes a sharp chap to make all straight a^ain. I 
remember when I w'as on Lord Sabertash’s staff, being with him 
when he reviewed a militia regiment in Leicestershire,' and after 
bearing with their blunders for a couple of hours, he ordered the 
colonel to march them into an old gravel-pit. When they were 
in it, he rode up to the edge of it and said, * There you are, my 
fine fellow’s, and there you had better stay ; for by Jovo you are 
not fit to he seen on the face of the earth.* Thinks I to myself, 
that ’ll do, and away we cantered before they could recover from 
their surprise.” 

The dialogue between the “fathers” continued just long 
enough to conclude by the expression of their mutual determi- 
nation as to the course of proceedings to be adopted on the 
morrow, in the way of the projected public proclamation of the 
approaching union ; and with the morning was to come the an- 
nouncement to Jane of this great resolve. It would, indeed it 
must be the test ; if she consented to that measure, if she yielded 
that point, every thing ulterior would be virtually and necessa- 
rily conceded. 

The colonel, who, acting upon Mrs. Smylar’s advice, had not 
yet “restored himself” to any personal communication with 
Jane, felt puzzled how to descend from the dignified position he 
had assumed, and permit himself to be familiar with his unduti- 
ful daughter. He could not make up his mind to convey his 
commands to her through Smylar, although his inclination tended 
j^hat way. At length, and after much deliberation with himself, 
rand a renewed conference with his familiar, he determined upon 
getting. George Cfrindle to drive him to Harley-street, and thus 
accompAnied, make his call on Jane, and so supportedr propose 
the excursion to her — to which proposition the colonel would 
then hear no denial— -perfectly sure in his own mind that the 
poor girl would not dare to oppose his commands before George, 
or to.rUka scene in “company.” 

Thus the biuif Bruff meant to carry hia point hy a “ eoujhde^ 
main ;** and therefore, still maintaining his diraified silence to- 
wards Jaii^.he left home, having bre wasted by himself, aided 
only by his prim&-minister, who ver^ soon determined that, how- 
ever great the .success might be which she anticipated from the 
suddenness of his attack on hia daughter, the surprise should 
imt be quite so great as he expected. 
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It SO happened that this very day's post brought Jane a letter 
from Mrs. Amersham, dated from Broadstairs, to which exceeds 
ingiy pretty quiet watering-place she and her dear good hus- 
band" had betaken themselves for a short sojourn. Jane’s 
heart beat when she saw the well-known writing of her old and 
intimate friend. The sight of it brought to her recollection the 
various kindnesses she had received from her, and ’:her 
mind with self-reproaches that she had ever doubted f ^iti- 
cerity of her affection, or questioned the truth and ea tness 
of her friendship. She broke open the letter, and read as 
follows : — 


“ Broadstairs, 

» Thursday. 

“My dear Jane, 

“ It seems an age since I have heard from you, and having so 
suddenly betaken ourselves to the sca-side, 1 felt apprehensive 
that you might write, and a consequent delay take place in the 


fyrojrress of your letter; which, as we hear from undoubted 
siutliorily of the near approach of that ceremony at which, Svhen- 
ever it was to happen, I always thought I should be present, I 
should like, if possible, to prevent. 

“ You will perhaps be surprised that we should be here ; . but 
the truth is, a cousin of Mr. Amersham’s, of whom I think you 
have heard us speak, Mrs. Hartwell, has arrived from India 
(where she has left her husband in a high ofhee in the civil ser- 


vice), and being an invalid, and having been landed at Margate 
with her three dear little children (u horn I almost grudge her, 
they are so pretty and engaging), ray husband, with a cousin* 
like affection and regard, proposed that we should run down 
and settle her here, where she would rather be than in London ; 


and so accordingly down we came, and here we are. 

“ I never w as here before. I am delighted with the placC) 
and more than once or tw'ice, or three times, have wished you 
were with us. It is literally a little quiet nook of comfort, as 
calm and as retired as a country village, with a nice picturesque 
old pier, charming sands, a cliff quite high enough forme, houses 
convenient if not large, a promenade exceedingly agreeable, and 
a view of France, which, as far as I am concerned, is quite as 
near as 1 ever wish it to be to me: and all this so placed ad to 
include the noise of Margate, with its arriving stcam-boai^, 
and the affected gentility of llamsgate, within one's aftat^tUi* 
,^heon drive. ' 

“ But perhaps, Miss Jane, you will say, ‘ What do yon know 
of the near approach of my marriage, since, for some reason jret 
unexplained, 1 have not thought it worth my while m mehtioii 
the day myself? I think my answer will startle you. 

“ Next door to us — for we are located in a row — I should say, 
ike row excellence) of houses, lives— but 1 am afraid hot 
lUccly to live long — a gentleman of the name of Lecson, of,, 
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whom I presume you must have heard, although, from what I 
can learn, there exists no great cordiality between him and his 
brother-in-law Sir George Griiidle, the father of your intended. 
This amiable old gentleman — amiable as I hear, for 1 have never 
seen him— «al though, my dear Jane, I h»ve heard his moans 
through the thin walls of these fragile tenements — is constantly 
nursed, watched, and guarded by a certain Mr. Francis Grindle, 
who will, as he saj j, so shortly stand in relation of brother-in- 
law to our Jane. 

“ My dear good-natured husband is, as you know, the most 
Yjccssible and sociable of human beings, and the very first 
inorning after our arrival here, he became acquainted with our 
young next-door neighbour. The moment he heard our name, 
he seemed too happy to snatch an hour from his dutiful and 
,a(lectionate attentions to (I fear) his dying uncle, to join o» 

: little quiet circle, where he was not only within reach, bu*- lite- 
rally within call, if his services should be required oy the 
invalid. 

And now, dearest Jane, having said this, I am going to begin 
one of my lectures. I am sure, my dear friend, that I !t.ive 
vexed you by sending you our united reques*^, that you would 
consider w ell before you declared open w’ar Against your father 
on the subject of your proposed marriage * which rebellion we^ 
and I feel myself pcatly strengthened b^ the ./j/wrc/iVy— -did and 
do consider, knowing all the circumslaaccs connected with that 
horrid housekeeper, most dangerous to your future prospects of 
happiness, inasmuch as your resist nee would increase her in- 
fluence, and produce, as we believe, the very result which is 
most to be dreaded. Now really ane, if we may take Mr. Frank 
Grindle as a specimen of the f mily, we ought to redouble our 
entreaties and admonitions. 1 nev^ met with so charming' a 
person in my life — no, dear, not even the rejected and expelled 
Miles Blackmorc.— Full of talent, only dimihcd in its brightness 
by his diffidence — full of kindness and benevolence, exalted and 
r^cautified by his apparent unconsciousness of the value of the 
duties he assidubusly performs, and the sacrifices he volunta- 
rily and religiously makes — he seems to me to be as near per- 
fection as humanity ma be permitted to approach it. 

Of you he speaks m a tone which shows the depth of his 
feelings, the soundnes- of his judgment, and the generosity of 
his character. It is clear that you have left a deep impression 
on his mind ; and if it were not that high principle and a sense 
^ of duty checked the impftlse, I should say— •upon his heart. Ho 
is, indeed, a delightful person. | 

“Judging then from this edjanUJjm of the Grindles, I am 
afraid, Jane, that your hostility Ito hiSSm)ther arises more from 

I the compulsory part of the compact, than a\jy personal dhagr^^ 
mens in tho gentleman. Is it not strange — ^but so is the way of 
the world — ^tliat wc should have' come here to meet and cherish 
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a cousin from India, and find ourselves placed next-door to the 
intended brother-in-law of our dear Jane. If this were put into 
a novel, people would call it improbable, and exclaim, < Oh I how 
likely!* Here, howeyer. is the fact, and 1 am delighted at the 
coincidence, as is Amersham, who takes his turn of duty with 
Mr. Grindle at the bed-side of poo^ dear Mr. Leeson every day. 

“ And now, dearest Jane, comes my most serious question — at 
least as a secondary question— because it is personal to myseli 
and Amersham. Do you really mean to say, that you intend tc 
be married without inviting us to the wedding? I have told JVJr 
Grindle that as of course he will* be present if he can be spar?'^ 
from his self-imposed duties here, we can make our party hence 
together. I confess I am not exceedingly fond of sea voyages, 
and in spite of the marvellous advantages which it has produced, 
exceedingly averse from all the operations of steam; our car 
riage, however, will hold us, and as I am sure you mean to in- 
vite us,’ all I mean to ask is, when are w'e likely to be expected i 

“ Mr. Grindle says next Monday-week is fixed ; if so, really 
you ought to give ua a little notice. Assure yourself, my dearest 
Jane, even if we arc — and I can hardly fancy we shall be — ex- 
cluded, our hearts will be with you, and all the warmest and 
sincerest prayers and wishes for your happiness will attend you. 
But do write — do say that we — ^you see how pertinaciously I stick 
to the partnership — ^liave not ofiended you. 

Do us, moreover, the favour to remember us most kindly tc 
the colonel, who seems — why, we know not — to have left us ofl 
latterly, much in the same way as yourself. Write by return o1 
post. Mr. Amersham desires his kindest love ; and Mr. Frank 
Grindle, wdio has just come in, begs me to send his fraternal re- 
gards. So adieu, dear, dear Jane. 

“ Yours truly and affectionately, 

“ Emma Amersham,*' 

** P.S. — I suppose it is now high treason to speak of my pool 
Mr. Blackmore ; but we heard from him about three or four day^ 
since in France ; in which country, from what he says, Mr, 
Amersham thinks he means to stay for some time.” 

If Jane, had felt disturbed ahd agitated by seeing the address 
upon the envelope of the letter, what must have been her sensa- 
tipns when she bad actually read its contents ? the thousand 
paihts which it almost unconsciouslj^involved — the cdhflictin« 
feeling it aroused — ^the contending passions it excited’— the 
thought that Francis Grindle was there, domesticated with hci 
dearest friend — the though that he was to be taken as an ex- 
anipl^-^to be set up as h living reproach to her, for her dislike 
Oj^and contempt for his halfXrother — the knowledge that h?) 
wa#devotedly fulfillir% his duty to his fond uncle, the object o 
Sir George’s hatred ax^ derision, and that he — he of all ot);ier: 
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in the world, was to be a witness* of her ill-fated union with 
George, in company with the dearest friends of her heart. 

Certain however it was, that this letter had a most powerful 
and salutary effect in recalling Jane to a sense of the affectionate 
conduct of the Amershams. What had they done cruel or op- 
pressive in cautioning her upon the subject of rebellion against 
her father? Perhaps it was a most fortunate circumstance that 
she received it just at that particular moment when the influence 
of her Wtterest enemy was rapidly gaining the ascendancy. She' 
readdt again, and tears again filled her eyes. Not only did she 
again thank Providence for what really seemed the blessing of a 
communication from Emma, which in the then, or rather pre- 
vious state of her mind, would never have been “ provoked by 
any further appeal of hers ; but dearly and deeply did she ap- 
preciate the combination of events which had associated her 
earliest friend with Frank, and evidently interested her in his 
favour. 

Now then came the next question — should she, considering 
how much she had fallen — and /«//<?« is the word,— into the power 
of 8mylar— should she communicate the contents of this letter 
to* her ? Jane v/as almost certain, from the hints and inuendoes 
— to call them nothing else — of Smylar, that she was perfectly 
aware of Frank Grindle’s location. Of course Colonel Bruff 
^ knew where he was — indeed, why should there be any mystery 
^bout it ? And if he knew it, there would be little doubt but that 
'the “ iaih/' knew it alsc 

'Should she then tell Smylar the truth? When did Jane, 
before the now current week, ever ask herself such a question? 
.Or would her admission that the Amershams were the dear 
friends and near neighbours of George’s brother, and her 
father’s aversion, excite some new feelings in her mind, and lead 
her to suppose that her unequivocally expressed dislike of the 
match with the elder son originated in a preference for the 
younger one? 

She hesitated — doubted— considered. And here, reader, mark 
how sudden and how sad is the first inroad upon 4:hat purity of 
heart and thought which so unquestionably characterized poor 
Jane when we first met her — and how inconceivably rapid the 
falling off from the singlemindedness of innocence, for which she 
was $0 remarkable. Driven by circumstances into the clutches 
of an ai^tful fiend in human shape, the noble-hearted, ingenuous, 
and affoctionate Jane Bruff became all at once a double deceiver. 
Weaned by Smylar from the just confidence which she had for 
years reposed in Emma, she listens to her counsels ; and now 
f feeling tne injustice of which she has been guilty towards those 
who from her youth have affectionately and disinterestedly loved 
;ihcr, she begins to consider it necessary to try her hand at de- 
ceiving her deceiver, and thus unconsciously play a double part ; 
w^ich if the be-painted and be-ringletted Mrs. Smylar had been 
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at the bottom of the Red Sea, nothing upon the face of the earth 
could have brought her — ^notonly to do — ^but to think of, without 
dread and horror. 

Of course Jane resolved to answer Emma’s letter by return of 
post ; and Jane would not have hesitated to tell Smylar that such 
was her determinaLioii ; but with all her new attempts at dis- 
simulation she felt that she could not mention the letter without 
mentioning Frank ; and. nobody can duly appreciate the guilty 
feeling with which the innocent Jane hastily snatched the letter 
from her table, as she heard footsteps approaching, and hid it in 
the mass of correspondence with which her writing-desk was 
amply stored. 

Smylar, who forthwith stood before her, saw the trcpidatioiji 
and alarm by which she was agitated. Accustomed throughouif 
a long professional life to assume the appearance of passions.' 
which she never felt, and exhibit to the public expressions o^ 
feeling by which she was never affected, she was quite certain 
that something more than common had agitated her young vic- 
tim, and therefore resolved upon restoring her, if possible, to a 
state of something like tranquillity before she announced to her 
the probability of a visit from George Grindle at two, merely 
for the purpose of gathering from her answers and observations 
what the real state of her mind was ; carefully reserving the de- 
tails of the coloncrs grand attack, as had been agreed upon be- 
tween them. 

“ What time shall you order the carriage, Miss Jane?'* sail 
Smylar. 

“Oh," said Jane, “I dont’t care. T suppose about three- 1 
that is if I go out — but while my father absents himself aif 
denies me the comfort of associating with him, 1 really w'^ull 
rather stay at home.” 

“ Why,” said Smylar, “ as to ///a/, you have nothing to do hi 
to pretend to agree to all he asks, and then — I will manage th 
rest.” 

“ Can I dissemble so, Smylar?” said Jane; “ or do you thin 
it possible tliat 1 could take such a step as that to which yo 
have hinted?" 

“ You had a letter from Broadstairs to-day*?” said Smylar. 

“Yes,” answered Jane, who, at the moment she heard th 
words drop from Mrs. Smylar's lips, felt inOnitely more deepl 
than ever the state of abject dependence in which she wa 
. liiring. 

“ fsaw the postmark,” said Smylar, “by mere accident, as 
was giving it to Hands. It looked like Mrs. Amer^liam’s haiu 
writing. I hope it was.” 

“ It was,” said Jane. 

1 am glad of that,” said Smylar. “ Without them wc shoul 
be able to do nothing.” 

Aiuie looka/l At her companion with astonishment. The epo 
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ness of associating herself not only with her young mistress, but 
with her young mistress's friends, puzzled and surprised her ; 
indeed, the eifoct the observation produced upon her was suffi- 
ciently strong to induce her to pause, in order to ascertain ** what 
should follow.” 

‘‘And,” continued Smylar, “something must be done.” 

“But what?” said Jane. 


“ That ’s to be thought of,” said Smylar. “ As your friend 
Shakspeare says in ‘Macbeth' of old beefsteak Duncan^ as we 
always called him when 1 was in the profession — 

* Tf it were done, when *tis done, then Twere well 
It were done quickly.* 


You have no time to lose. 1 can tell you more than you have 
any notion of.” 

“ Indeed; ” said Jane. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Smylar and can tell it you more readily 
from seeing by the postmark ‘of your friend Mrs. Amersham’s 
hotter that she and the charming, amiable Mr. Frank Grindlc arc 
at the same watering-place. Oh ! ” continued Smylar, who saw 
Jane preparing an earnest disclaimer as to any knowledge of the 
fact, — “I don't mean that; dear me, the strangest things will 
happen : all I moan to say, it is so. Whether Mr. Francis Grindlc 
knows Mr. and Mrs. Amersham, is nothing to me; nor do 1 know 
^anything in the world about it: all I have to remark is, that he 
^ 's there attending his uncle Leeson, a most excellent man, as I 
[,hcar, but hated by Sir George — that he is devoted to the old 
)^entleman, and so on. Now, considering that to be the case, 
[don’t you think, my dear Miss Jane — the whole affair being 
Ir^all^ and truly accidental — that when the moment comes — ^when 
fthe fire is laid to the train — match perhaps would tell better — 
|the circumstance that Mr. Francis Grinldc is associated, or at- 
least a resident in the same watering-place with the Amersliams, 
will make the proposition infinitely more agreeable to you.” 

“Indeed, Smylar,*’ said Jane, “I even yet do not quite un- 
derstand what you really mean by what you call your proposi- 
tion.” . 

“ Poor innocent ! ” said Smylar, looking at herself, and twisting 
the curls which with justice, in a mercantile point of view; .she 
called her own. “ Why, I have said to you over and over again, 
as plainly as I could speak, if your lather forces this match upon 
you, run away. I have already proposed the scheme, but perhaps 
never in quite such plain words before — but there it is — do any 
thing rather than sacrifice yourself for ever — therefore keep in 
with the Amershams, for to them you must run.” 

“ Dear Smylar,” said Jane (i/rar Smylar!), “ when you talked 
in this strain to me before, 1 told you that nothing could induce 
me to take such a step. I admit that my father’s protracted.. 
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absence and continued refusal to see me make me very wretebed, 
but still I believe that he will not practically enforce his com- 
mands when he reflects upon the misery he must inevitably entail 
upon me.” 

Now had the moment arrived for Smylar to determine upon a 
new and very important act of treachery and baseness — ^now was 
it for her to resolve whether she should not betray the colonel’s 
confidence as to the surprise to be produced upon Jailo’s mind 
by his unexpected arrival with George Grindlcin the cab at two, 
or whether she should keep that secret, and permit Jane to be 
overcome by the incident ; or whether she should forewarn her of 
it and so arm her against the attack, and subsequenily confide to 
the colonel the domestication of the Amershams in the same 
small watering-place with the dreaded and hated Frank ; season- 
ing up the history, of course, with her own hints and convictions 
that these Amershams, to whom her great object was now to 
consign Jane, were all leagued in a regular conspiracy to thwart 
his views and wishes as regarded her marriage with George. 

A few minutes’ consideration, however, satisfied Mrs. Smylar 
that the surest possible way of carrying her point was to apprise 
Jane of her father’s intentions, and so to arouse, if possible, her 
indignation at the despotism of which she could not but feel her- 
self the victim. 

Don’t you,” said Smylar, after a pause in the dialogue, 
“ don’t yon, my dear Miss Jane, be too certain that your father 
will not take some exceedingly strong measures — at all events, 
you should, as the poet says, ‘be prepared.’ I comW tell you 
something which perhaps would startle you, and that involving 
the events of this very existing day, is — ” 

** If it is for ray good to hear it/’ said Jane, “ I am Sure you 
will let me know what it is.” 

“ Why, then*' said Smylar, “ this day is the day destined to 
settle your fate through life.” 

“To-day ?” said Jane, turning pale and trembling like a leaf; 
“how can to-day — *' 

“To-day,” said Smylar; “but if you betray me, Jane, never 
again expect the aid which loflcr you'’in all sincerity; and which 
I I’eel imperatively bound to afford you from the recollection of 
the sufferings I have myself undergone for want of advice "iShcii 
I was your age. To-day is the day of trial ; Mr. George Grindie 
is to be here about three with your father, and is to propose 
'driving you in his cabriolet all round London — that is, down 
Regent-street, along Pall-mall and up St. Jamos’s-street, to ex- 
hibit you to the w orld, as it is called, as his bride elect. Now, if 
you permit that, all must follow.” 

The words which Smylar used upon this occasion were pro- 
cisety Jihose of the colonel when describing the effect of the 
drive/ As to Mrs. Smylar’s notions of the importance of being 
ddiven in a cabriolet, or any other carriage, by any man in the 
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world, slie had none ; she herself had journeyed in waggons, in 
omnibuses, in flys, in taxed-carts, butchers’ carts, iish-carts, and 
indeed any sort of vehicle of which she could avail herself, driven 
by any ^ort of man ; but as in this case the colonel had fully im- 
pressed her with the dehnite character of the proceeding, she, 
sworn to sccresy by her confiding fool of a master, did all she 
could to awaken the feelings of Jane to a perfect sense of the 
importance of the step. 

Jane looked bewildered ; the idea seemed to her to bo of a 
nature so extraordinary, that she expressed an incredulity as to 
the attempt to force her into such an expedition. 

it is to be,” said Smylar, “and that was the reason, when 
I first came in, 1 inquired as to the time you would like to have 
!tbo carriage ordered.” 

I “ But they cannot, will not force me,” said Jane. 

“ You had better avoid the sfruggle, said Smylar ; “ you know 
the carriage is at your service, and at your orders, and — ” 

“Yes,” said Jane; “hut on the terms I am at present with 
my father, I should not like to assume the power of ordering it, 
mid — ’* 

“ Assume ! ” said Smylar ; “ what have you to do with his 
frumpishness? The carriage is your^ and lor you — he never 
will know that you were aware of this intended visit. Qo, Miss 
Jane, and bi forc you go, write to Mrs. Amersbam, and tell her 
a little of your mind — just enough to prepare her for the possi- 
,bility of your being obliged to put yourself under her pro- 
tection.” 

“But,” said Jane, “she — she is aware that this hateful cere- 
mony is soon to be performed, and that I am about to become the 
wife of Mr. George Grindle.” 

“ Ay,” said Smylar, “ but arc you yourself aware of that fact ? 
If you stay at home to-day, and let him drive you about town in 
Ills cab, the thing is settled. But Jane, dear Miss Jane, do no 
such thing. I tell you the hour is at hand which decides all. I 
am sure I would not take the liberty of asking what Mrs. Amcr- 
sham says to you, although as you have called me into council 
I ought, perhaps to know enough of the progress of allairs ta 
enable nic to give advice — but — ” 

VOhl” said Jane, overcome by the apparent candour and 
sympathy of the old doll of the puppet-show, “ here — you may 
read what she says.” 

Saying w'hich, she opened the writing-desk, which she had a 
few minutes before so carefully closed, and handed Mrs. Smylar 
the letter. 

Then did Smylar satisfy herself upon a point till then entirely 
new to her. The expectations raised in her mind by the sight 
of the Broadstairs* post-mark were all realised. Not only were 
the Amershams at tne same place as Francis Grindle, but they 
soere associated. All tliis intelligence was of the greatest im- 
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portance to her ; and such was her coolness and prudence, that 
although conscious of its value generally, she made no observa- 
tion upon it, nor did she at the moment consider or calculate 
how it was to be turned to the best advantage ; her dispositions 
would be made according to the course of events which might 
turn up, and to the tone which the mind of the colonel might 
take. 

When she had read the letter, she refolded and returned it to 
Jane, saying only, 

“ ^ly upon it, Miss Jane, those people are really your friends, 
and you ought to remain faithful to them. As to the ceremony , 
which they seem so desirous to attend, that I think is not quite 
so likely to take place as they seem to think.'’ 

“ Oh, Smylar !” said Jane, “if I could but think so too, what 
a load of misery would be taken off my heart,” 

“I have pointed out the Avay,” said Smylar, “ but now mark 
me — and I know the w'orld — all depends upon your resolution 
to-day — do not — nay, I scarcely need say the words — do not be- 
tray me to your father — but recollect, if you accede to the pro- 
position about the drive, all the rest must follow.” 

“ And yet,” said Jane, “ 1 cannot muster up sufficient resolu- 
tion to order the carriage and leave home.” 

“Then,” said Smylar, “muster up sufficient resolution to re- 
fuse to leave home in Mr. Griiidlc’s cabriolet. I tell you. the 
crisis is at hand — Sir George is a perfect man of the ivorld— 
after to-day’s drive you cannot escape — they have fashioned 
this deciding step into what, to an unsuspecting mind, they think 
will be looked upon as nothing extraordinary. 1 warn you of 
the consequences, and the question is, whether you had not bet- 
ter exhibit something like independenec, in avoiding the trial, 
than remain to struggle against the commands of your father, 
and the persuasions oi* your lover.’’ 

“ Lover?” said Jane. 

“Well,” said Smylar “Lover or not, unless you make a 
struggle, he will lie your husband next Monday-wcdc.” 

“ Then,” said Jane, “ I am resolved — 1 will stay and meet the, 
worst — force they cannot use, and if the struggle, as you call if, 
is to be made, it sliall be made to-day. When am I to expect 
this unexpected visit? ” 

Be careful, M iss Jane, be careful,” said Smylar ; “ .save me] 
as well as yourself, and never for your life let the colonel knoW, 
that I told you any thing of this business. Somewhere between 
two and three they will be here.” 

“Then I will see them,” said Jane. 

' This determination was exactly the one to which Mrs. Smylar^ 
had wished to draw lier victim. "The simple ordering of the cai^- 
riage would scarcely have amounted to a serious fault with clef 
Briiff, satisfied as he would and must have been that Jane was 
m utter ignorance of the descent which was about to be made ; 
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but her staying at home, and tbe resistance and refusal of the 
attentions of George Grindlc would, as she hoped, in all proba* 
bility, produce a much more violent explosion. 

“Do as you please, Miss Jane,** said Smylar; “all I say is, 
‘remember.*’* 

“ I shall not forget,** said Jane ; and Mrs. Smylar departed for 
the present. 

Jane’s first proceeding w'as to write a warm and affectionate 
answer to Mrs. Amersham, in which she adopted, to a certain 
extent, the doubtful style as regarded the solemnization of the 
nuptials, but conditionally implored their attendance at the 
ceremony — excusing herself for not having written earlier — 
gave a gentle praise to Frank Grindle, and desired Mrs. Amer- 
sham to present either her compliments, or regards, or remem- 
brances, wliichevcr — considering their relative positions, and the 
relative positions in which they were so soon to stand — she 
might consider most fitting, suitable, and proper. Added to 
these, were other kind messages to Amersham himself; but of 
Miles BJackmore’s name, destination, or proceedings, Jane made 
no mention whatever, talthough she certainly did feel more about 
him than she ever would admit — ^not in the way which Mrs. 
Amersham always suspected — but as a superior person whom 
she admired, esteemed, and neglected, and one whom she almost 
wished she could have loved, as her dearest friend believed she 
did. 

Having finished her letter, and affected to eat a luncheon, 
and dissipated it in a glass of sherry, under the advice of Smylar, 
who told her that even two would do her no harm, considering 
what she had to undergo, and waited — one can scarcely say 
patiently, but rather impatiently (for any thing is better than 
suspense), the arrival of the pretender to her hand, every pair 
of wheels that rattled along the street seemed to announce his 
approach — any common ringing at the door made her start. 
However, half-past two had been chimed — thfee o’clock had 
be^n stricken — and so went the time until four, but neither did 
Mr. George Grindle nor Colonel Bruff make their appearance; 
no cabriolet was whirled up to the door, and at half-past five 
Jane gave up the hope or rather dread of seeing him, and pro- 
ceeded to her dressing-room ; Harris, her maid, informing her 
that Mrs. Smylar, for whom she inquired, had beeu gone out 
fdr nearly an hour. 

It is odd enough, but it is true, that Jane felt disappointed at 
nothaviw/ the interview over; she had wound herself up- 
for the '• act ; there had been a strain as it were upon her 
cheririe/^ .nd when she sat down on her sofa she burst inta 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** Hs was the kindest — ^the only real friend I ever had/’ said 
Francis Grindle to Amersham, as he shut the door ofithe room in 
which he had closed the eyes of his affectionate and devoted 
uncle. 

Francis was so deeply affected — so deeply, that Amersham had 
great difficulty in getting him away from the chamber of death to 
the adjoining house, which, charmed as they were with the kind- 
ness of his manners, and the sweetness of his disposition, they en- 
treated him to consider as his present home. 

The worthy and respectable Mr. Leeson was dead ; he gently 
breathed his lost on the evening of the day upbn which Emma had 
written to Jane, but after the letter had been posted. Frank’s an- 
nouncement of the event, transmitted express to Canterbury, 
reached town in time to acquaint his father and brother of the, 
event; which announcement prevented, for decency’s sake, rather 
than ns any matter of feeling, the projected visit of Mr. George to 
Miss Jane Bruff, and their subsequent deciding drive. 

It is in the day of sorrow and the hour of grief that the conge- 
niality of minds chiefly developes itself. We have only seen in 
Mrs. Amersham and her correspondence, an amiability of charac- 
ter and playfulness of disposition, calculated to insure her popula- 
rity with the world generally, and secure for her the affections of 
her more intimate acquaintance ; but Emma was capable of greater 
acts of kindness than those which shone superficially in society. 
At the bedside of the sick she was to he found a constant and sedu- 
lous attendant ; no offices, however painful and irksome, would 
that amiable woman decline, when the performance of them tended 
really to benefit those over whom, liko a ministering angel, she 
watched. 

From the monftnt that this excellent creature was made aware 
of the actual state of poor Mr. Leeson’s health, her whole time wge 
devoted to anticipating his wishes in all those fancies in which the 
sick and dying indulge — some trifiiDg change of food — something 
to tempt the appetite which the physicians wished to be gratified, * 
but whiidi hour by hour grew weaker. Had she been Leeson’s 
daughter, or Frank Grindlo’s sister, she could not have taken a 
de^r or more earnest interest in the sufferer's fate. 

This is true nobleness of heart — ^this is pure genuine philanthropy. 
AUtthe mawkish doubts as to what a lady ought to do, or ought 
not to do, were of no avail in the mind of the generous £mma$ she 
tended and ^nursed their venerable neighbour with solicitude. 
There toon a tie to bind her to him, and that was his connexion' 
with her darling Jane’s intended husband ; — but, truth to say, the 
more saw^ox Frank, the more she understood his character, and 
the tuoro she heard of the oirouiastances in which he was placed, 
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the more she exerted herself in her attentions to Lccson, and the 
better she comprehended, that if^liich she bad scarcely before un- 
derstood to exist— the preference of her friend for his amiable and 
accomplished nephew. 

“ What,” said Frank, “ was the original cause of disagreement 
and estrangement between my father and my poor uncle, I never 
could ascertain. Whatever it was, it existed long before my re- 
collection ; and the way in which T have boon treated by my father, 
rendered any hope, even had 1 wished it, of a confidence on his 
part most improbable ; while ,my poor uncle, whenever I endea- 
voured to ascei'tain the naturcf of their difference, always evaded 
my questions, and even wished me to believe, that although they 
did not meet, they were still on friendly terms. Ah ! my poor 
uncle was a man who had no prejudices — no animosities — but he 
is gone, and I am — as I said when I closed tJie eyes which for 
ye;^rs have beamed iipon me with kindness, and benignity, and 
atfeiilion — I am alone in tho "world.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Amersham, “ you must not give way to 
those feelings. To attempt to stop the current of grief which such 
a deprivation as the loss of your excellent uncle must be to you, 
would be vain. Indulge in that generous and affectionate sorrow 
of which a heart like yours must be full; but grieve not without 
hope and confidetKie, and believe, as far as worldly matters are 
concerned, you neither arc, nor are likely to be * aloue ^ or friend- 
less — ^j’our fortune — ” 

j “All!'’ said Frank, “there it is, Mn Amersham — ^it is that 
'Which pains me the most. My poor dear uncle’s last words, as' 
( YOU heard them, referred to his will — ^it is at his lawyer’s in Lin- 
jpolu's-inn. What am 1 — what ought I to do.J' it may contain 
some directions as to his funeral. Oh ! is it come to this^ my 
pear uncle ? am I talking of the funeral of tho kindest relation I 
fever possessed ? It must be so— those, I know, are events inevit- 
able, but — I cannot — no — I should myself die before I could sum- 
mon resolution to write to these solicitors upon suth a subject — 
mixing so soon after tbe transition of that blessed spirit to another 
and a better world, the common concerns of our lives, with the 
feelings which now occupy my whole mind." 

, Amersham, who, as well as his charming wife, sympathized most 
cordially with poor Frank, felt it necessary — not of course being un- 
nerved by the event which had prostrated the spirit of their young 
friend — to urge him to action, to point out the absolute necessity 
of seuding to the solicitors, and begging one of the firm to come 
down with tho will, which he believed to have been lodged in 
their possession. He eventually succeeded — not in inducing 
Frank jto write, but in getting him to permit him to write to the 
lawyers ; nor would Amersham have carried even that point, so 
sacrilegious did Frank consider the act, had not Mrs. Amersham 
pressed upon him tho probable fact to which he had himseH pre- 
viously alluded— that some desire might be expressed in the will 
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-which it would he his duty, as well as his inclination to comply 
with. * 

It was certainly somewhat unpropitious to the fate of George 
Grindle, that Jane's dearest friends should have become, just at 
this particular point of her history, intimately acquainted with 
his younger brother, and acquainted with him under the peculiar 
circumstance of his uncle's illness and death--a combination of 
events which served to increase bis claims to attention and regard. 
However, when BruiF had given the word of eommand, and Sir 
Ocorgo had hoisted the signal of distress, nothing one can antici- 
pate wiUiin the range of probability, or we might almost say, pos- 
sibility, seems likely to occur, linally to change Jane Bruff’s des- 
tiny, although the present event might perhaps delay its consum- 
mation. 

Many people may, and perhaps will think, whatever Bruff’s 
anxieties about the baronetcy might be, that if it could bo shown 
to him that the alternative between his daughter’s marrying the 
one son or the other of JSir George Grindle, was her happiness or 
misery, no man could be so obstinate and obdurate, considering- 
how slight the difference between their fortunes apparently was, 
would hesitate which course to pursue. But the reader should un- 
derstand, that with all Brulfs abruptness, bearishness (or, as those 
who liked him least, called his brutality), even if he had lent him- 
self to this transfer — not of affections, but of husbands — Sir George, 
on the other side, would have set his face decidedly against the 
exchange. . • ^ 

One of the subjects of irritation on the part of the baronet 
against Frank was, the annoying consciousness of his future indc- 

E sndeuce of him, and of his estates. George was mixed up in all 
is affairs — George's consent w^as essential in all questions of en- 
tailed property— George's involvements, and those of his father 
were, in fact, family matters with which Frank, with his younger 
brother’s sthall allowance, had nothing whatever to do. If Frank 
married Jane under his circumstances. Sir George would benefit 
nothing ; it was by the accession of fortune to his heir that he was 
to bo released; and therefore giving Bruff* credit for the^most 
disagreeable and repulsive qualities with which a great big- 
“ soldier officer " ever was blessed, we ought to do him so much 
justice as to admit, that if any question had arisen, or shouldarise, 
as to the alteration of what surgeons professionally call ** the first 
intention,” the baronet would have out-hcroded the colonel in 
favour of tlie only son about whom he was interested in the slight- 
, est degree. Naturalh*-, or rather unnaturally, Sir George disl&ed 
his second boy, and the fact of his prospective independence in- 
OKased the dislike to hatred. 

** So,” said Smylar to Bruff, ‘‘that was the reason of your not 
bringing the lover — to be sure, it would have been downright in- 
decent, considering the death of so near a relative.” 

** True.” said Bruff : ” but what business had that Mr. Lee- 
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son to die this week — ^this particular week— just on tke edge of a 
conclusion — all settled, and now 1 suppose the whole afiair must 
be postponed for a forlniffht or three weeks.” 

“ At least a month I sliould say,” replied Smylar ; a week will 
of course elapse, or something near it, before the funeral, and then 
the respect for the memory of the deceased — ” 

That'll do — that’ll do,'’ interrupted the colonel ; '*in that re- 
spect, as a joker would say, I think we need care but little. How- 
ever, as you say, and as Lady Gramm says, and she is tip-top 
authority, we must not travel too hastily ; besides, it might set 
Jane more against the young man than she is already, if the — what 
is that thing you were telling me of last night — ^the baked mutton 
— ^what — "" 

“ The funeral baked meats ! ” said Smylar. I quoted Shak- 
spearc — ’* 

“Ah! that’ll do,*’ said the colonel; “I didn't recollect tho 
name, but what I meant was, we mustn’t march double quick time 
after this uncle is buried ; and my difficulty is, Smylar, that as 
Jane and I are two, as they say, and I will not be the dupe of her 
pretences, my difficulty is, not knowing exactly what to do with 
her during tho interval between this and her marriage. As for 
Lady Gramm as a companion, why, to say the truth, 1 think she 
rather turns up her nose at the Grindles ; and her toady — her 
shadow, tho poem writer, Miss Pheezlc — she'll set her all wrong 
with — with — what do they call that which people in love are sup- 
posed to be full of? *' 

“ Do you mean sentiment, colonel ? ” said Mrs. Smylar. 

“ That’ll do,” said the colonel, “ sentiment — ^yes — that's it — my 
poor wife was sentimental ; she never could make me comprehend 
what it was or is ; but 1 don't think it a good plan to leave her 
here in the hands of those people.’* 

“ Will you bo advised by me, colonel ? ” said Mrs, Smylar. 

« Why — ell ? '* said llruff, “ I think I generally an®, and I don't 
know that I could do better.*' 

" Well then,” said Smylar — “ only do not betray mo to Jane- 
let her go for a week or a fortnight on a visit to her dear friends 
the Amershams, I can tell you this, and 1 tell it you as I tell you 
everything, in perfect truth and sincerity, that there are no people 
eo anxious for her marrying Sir George’s sou as they — nay, only 
doai’t be angry — all I do, Heaven knows,” and hereabouts up went 
> the expressive eyes, so infallibly effective at Bullock’s-smithy, I 
do for your good, and for that of the dear child — she has told 
me this fact — and even shown mo letters from Mrs. Amersham, 
pressing upon her the importance of obeying your wishes in this 
matter.” 

“ Why,” said the colonel, I thought you told me quite tho 
contrary.” 

“ So I did,” said Smylar ; ** but it was before certain things came 
to my knowledge. Thoughts are thoughts— fancies ate fancies — 
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but when one sees a thing written down in black and white, it is 
beyond a doubt — know the truth and justice of what 1 am now 
saying.” 

The asiom is somewhat musty, which proclaims the absolute 
and essential necessity of remarkably retentive memories to per- 
sons possessing highly imaginative powers ; and certainly in any 
other establishment, the fact that Mrs. Smylarhad argued and ad- 
vised in three different and distinct ways, touching the Amersharas 
and their views and intentions, within the last five or six days, 
must have had its effect : but not in that in which she flattered 
and flourished were these discrepancies and contradictions in 
slightest degree important ; in the great, thick, buzmuz head of 
Colonel Brufl*, everything was confusion and mist — ^there was an 
incapacity first of comprehension and next of retention — it was as 
if his skull had been made of putty — ^he took an impression easily, 
but when a new one was made, it had the eftect of driving out the 
one which had been made before. Suiylar, who could fence, and 
shift her ground, and hit here, and touch there, alwavs found 
quite sufficient reason for the opinions she gave, or the advice she 
proffered; and if by any inconceivable chance, the big soldier- 
officer did recollect enough — as it seems ho did upon the present 
oocasion-^and think she had spoken per contra before, she was 
always sure to bring herself right, by a display of her anxiety 
and interest, and a detail of her further intelligence and informa- 
tion. 

Now, the reader may here be so far let into the secret of Mrs. 
Smylar’s policy — the object of which must perhaps by this time 
have become too clear and evident to be any secret at all — ^as to he 
told that although she knew that Mr. Frank Grindle was associated 
and even domesticated witli the Amershams at Broadstairs, it did 
not form any part of her scheme to let her gallant and disagreeable 
mastertnto that secret. The colonel knew that Frank was at 
Broadstairsf and that Frank’s uncle, Mr. Leeson, had died there, 
and that the remains of that respected gentleman were to be re^ 
moved for interment first to London, and then to the church of his 
own parish iii Hertfordshire ; but he did not know of jntimacy 

wliich had sprung up between Frank and the Amersl^ | nor did 
he even know tliat the Amershams were at Broadste |--as how 
should he ? — ^unless enlightened by the person who th' ft it more 
' beneficial to keep him in the dark. j 

Bruff liad estranged himself from his daughter. 1 kk never 
corresponded with his family ; the letter which he had fspatohed 
to his father on the death of his uncle, merely contained' a plain, 
and what might he called an official detail of that melancholy 
ovenL Ho did not know that the Amershams were actually on 
their road drom the sea-s^de towards their own house, nor did he 
even surmise that they had obtained a promise from Frank to pass 
with them a few days under their hospitable roof, after the funeral 
war over. This inteliigenoe, which Smylar had obtained from Jane, , 
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was the mainspring of her actions ; if she could keep this secret, 
and yet persuade the colonel to permit Jane to go for a few days 
on a visit to tho same famil}^ she flattered herself it would be a 
great c*oi«p. 

Sir George, whose feelings were unequivocal towards his de- 
parted brotlier-in-law, felt — (felt, except indeed as it concerned 
himself, is perhaps too strong a word) that he could not well re- 
in:iin in town, and decline to pay the last mournful duties to his 
departed connexion ; and Gcor^, who found from certain hints of 
the colonel’s, that Jane’s delicacy would be wounded by any 
•{ttcmptsof his in tho way of visits at this particular period, re- 
.-olvod, in order to get rid of the difficulty, and in fact, of an asso- 
ciation with (’’rank, to leave London quietly for a week — ^u'ith the 
inderstanding that the aspirant might be permitted to write 
t:' lii.i fair ipt<.‘udcd, and in the hope that she would reply to his 
Icticrb. 

Tlw. cjinhination of affairs was just now becoming as intricate 
f'3 it was dci‘^*ate ; Smylar was actively alive, and vigorously in- 
, d ifatigahlo in taking her measures ; but one word — one whisper 
might in a moment destroy the whole fabric of her air-built castle, 
and ruin her lor ever in her master’s opinion. If Colonel Bruff* 
did not sec .<anc, Jane would not accept any invitation from 
the Amersharaa ; for to her it would have seemed an almost trea- 
sonable viisobedicuoo to leave home without tho farewell kiss and 
blessing — however ungraciously bestowed — of her father. If 
they met, Smylar knew enough of Jane to feel sure that sho 
would not go to the Araershams without letting him know that 
her future brother-in-law was expected there as a visitor. This 

I was a dilemma out of which she— even she— did not clearly see 
her way. 

Upon mature consideration she thought that the best, indeed the 
only plan, would be to bring about a reconciliation, and an inter- 
view oetween Jane and her father, having previously lectured the 
young lady into the commission of so much disobedience— merely 
negative as she proposed to prove to her — as would be involved in 
her not telling papa who was expected at the Amershams. This 
was no falsehood— she certainly Knew a fact— but she was in no 
way bound to impart it. If tho colonel liad suspected or imagined 
such a thing, and had • asked her about it, the affair would have 
been 'wholly different ; but no— Mrs. Smylar having given him the 
idea of letting her go to the Amershams, where accorfing to her re- 
presentation of their feelings, he felt satisffed she vroiild be safer 
than any where else, he, old Buz-muz (as his servants called him) 
never would think it necessary to inquire who the others of the 
party were likely to be, and certainly least of all, without a much 
greater degree of enlightenment than he was destined to reoeive 
from Smylar, was he likely to ask a leading question touching Mr. 
Franois Grindle. 

^ Smylar was early at work, and having succeeded in soothing the 
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colonel, her next business was to — what she called ** tutor’* his 
daughter ; and really one cannot be very much surprised, that 
when a girl so treated and so situated as Jane Bruff was, heard 
Smylar’s most plausible doctrines as to the not being obliged to tell 
more than one is ashed, and as to the pleasure and comfort she 
would enjoy with her friends the Amershams, strongly contrasted j 
with the wretchedness and sorrow she must inevitably suffer in , 
London during the next fortnight ; and without even glancing at 
the gratification she might feel in the society of Mr. Francis 
Grindle, her future brother-in-law ; merely remarhing, that if she 
did consider it necessarily dutiful to mention to her papa the fact 
that he would be included in the family circle there, slie would by . 
making the communication, decidedly and unquestionably provoke* 
his absolute refusal to her going ; considering all these things, 
one cannot be surprised at her falling into the snares of the tempter 
and deceiver. 

Besides, she felt that she had wronged her dear friend Emma — 
she felt anxious again to see her — to be domesticated with her — 
in fact, to convince lier thaT .^whatever might have been the cir- 
cumstances or impressions under which she had felt some kind of 
temporary distrust, they were all gone, vanished, and buried in 
oblivion. And so, having prepared the parties for a meeting, Mrs. 
Smylar entered Miss Jane Bruff s boudoir, and announced tc 
that her papa wished to sec her in the library — the back parlour 
being so called, from having two hanging shelves against t' .i ' 
wall half lilled with old army-lists, the court-guide, the calen- 
dars, and some eight or ten odd volumes of dse forgotten old i 
magazines. 

“Now, Miss Jane,” said Smylar, as she was ushering her 
down the stairs, “ mind— -not a word about Mr. Fvank — ^yoa 
will be shut up here in this dark, dusty hole of a house if you 
do.** 

** But if my father asks,” said Jane, ** what company they have 
staying in the house—” 

“ Say you don’t know,” said Smylar. 

“But now can I say so when I e/oknow?-** said Jane. 

“ You do7i*t know what .company they have now,** said 
Smylar ; “ Mr. Frank doesn^t go there till the day after to- 
morrow.’’ 

“Ah I well,” said Jane Bruff, and the next moment she 
stood in her father’s presence — ran towards him, and throwing 
her arms about his neck, kissed his oheek, and moistened it withhec 
tears. 

“That’ll do — that’ll do,” said Bruff, pushing her not too gently 
from him. “ Well — there — sit down — all this has happened very 
unluckily, this death in th^ family — I hate postponements — ^they 
dout look prosperous — ^but still decency must be observed— and 
60 — as 1 have heard that your friends the Amershams wish you.to 
go to them for a few days — ^why — ^upon consideration, 1 think 
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best you should — it*s all very paiuful — ^but Sir George and your 
intended have left town — you will hear from George no ddubt-^ 
he was coming here — 1 desired Smylar to tell you the reason he 
didn’t — all bad — however, only a short delay — so—if you like — ^tho 
carriage and horses are at your service — whcnshouldyouliketogo?” 

“To-morrow, if you please,” said Jane. 

“ That’ll do,” said the colonel ; “but listen to me — hear what I 
have to say. I have great reliance upon the good sense and good 
heart of Airs. Araersham — don’t think quite so much of him — but 
now- -although I think I can rely upon your obedience to iny will 
and wishes — and, moreover, if necessary, 1 will enforce it — from 
what I hear, Mrs. Amersham is all in favour of your marriage 
with. 5 'oung Grindlc — now, what 1 have to desire of you is, that you 
will atteud reasonably to what she sa 5 ’’s — she knows the world, and 
must see wliat an advantageous match it is for yoii—so, as you 
value my aflectiou, attend to her advice.” 

“ My incliii.'+ion as well as my duty,” said Jane, “ will induce 
me to comply with your wishes.” 

Have they got a large party with them ?” said BriilF. 

Here, in spite of the lessons of Smylar, who was in the lobby, with 
.her ear at the keyhole, poor Jane could not control a sort of 

'inulousness, wbioli the colonel seemed to remark. 

JJ^o dandies — no fine gentlemen ■with more brass than gold? *' 

Not that I know of,” said Jane. 

“Aid tluit Mr. Miles Blackmorc,’* said the colonel, “is ho there 
—Mb as been in France — is he come back ? ” 

know be is not” said Jane Brulf; “but, my dear father, what 
.j;^e to me, even if ho were ? ” 

I don’t know,” said tlic colonel, who seemed rather excited; 
)Ut I know ho is a great friend of the Amershams, or Mrs. 
Auersham — or of somebody belonging to the family. I knew 
something of his father — about, as great a puppy as ever swaggered 
— every dog has his day — and he had his — but it was only when 
George Grindle and 1 were talking about him, and that 1 traced 
the relationship to my old aversion.” 

“ I know, sir,” said Jane ; “ that Mr. Blackmore is not in Eng- 
land, because it so happens that Emma mentioned in one of her 
latest letters to me, that he was in France.” 

“ That’ll do — that’ll do,” said Bruff. “ I liave no more to say. 
You are now engaged — iiflianced; and though George and his 
father have thought it right to go out of the way rather than go 
to this old Leeson’s funeral, you will receive and answer what- 
ever letters George writes to you ; and, under the circumstances, 
I don’t think you can be placed in better hands than in tl^so 
of your friend Emma ; so to-morrow you may depart. Give my 
compliments to them — of course you will wish them to he at tho 
wedding? ” 

“ Indeed yes,” said Jane, “ and I thank you sincerely, my dear 
fltther, for affording me the opportunity of invitinsr them.” 
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“ Pstaw, child, pshaw,’* said the ooloncl, “ he reasonable, be 
tractable, do as I order. you, and we never shall quarrel. I hoi*- • 
and trust that the line of conduct I have felt myself bound to adoj.' 
towards you during the last few days will convince you, Jane, thi> 
I am not to be trifled with.” ’ 

And so, with another filial kiss, and another paternal “that! 
do,” Jane and her father parted, much to the satisfaction f 
Smylar, who now flattered herself that with ordinary luj 
she should reap' the full benefit of her long continued macliii] 
tions. 


The generous Mr. Lecson had fulfilled all his promises mado 
during his lifetime to Frank. Ilis Hertfordshire estates, besides 
some little properl}^ in Sussex, ho had bequeathed to his ainiahlo 
nephew, and somewhere about forty thousand pounds in the funds, 
besides a considerable quantity of personal property. , The ac- 
quirement of these only served to make him more hateful 
George and his father, who when they ascertaini-d that all his' 
expectations had been realized, were not only base enough to be 
envious of his prosperity, but mean enough to regret the course they 
had previoiisly pursued towards him ; being however too cunning 
not to be certain that any immediate change in their manner, or 
any attempted advances towards his affections or friendship, would 
he easily seen through and appreciated by the young successor to 
hia uncle’s wealth. Of him wo shall probably hear more present lu “ 
at this moment wo must call the readers attention to a less agnl 


able subject. 

Charming, pure, unsophisticated, and generous as Jane was who 
so short a time since we first knew her, it is impossible to shut ouj 
eyes to the progressive mischief which Smylax’s too surely incrcns-l 
ing influence over her young mistress is working. The worst ofi 
falsehoods is, to high minds, the suppres^o veri ; or rather, in plain] 
English, the negative falsehood of equivocation. Of this the inge- 
nuous Jane Brutf had, upon the occasion of her interviow with her 
father, just related, been guilty in its degree ; and the close rca> 
soner, or the severe scrutineer, will scarcely consider it as second- 
ary. She knew that Francis Grindle was, or would ho at Vm 
/ Amershams, while she was on her visit to them. Smylar had pr<?; 
Tided her witli the evasion as to his not being actually at ihdC 
house then. She knew that Miles Blackmore, for whom we knoT, 
she was not in tlie slightest degree interested, beyond the erdi^ 
nary sentiment or feelings of friendship, would not be thcrel 
Hei^ father, never imagining or suspecting even, the probability 
of her meeting Frank during her absence, presses upon her the 
question referring to the chance of her association with Black- 
more, about whose flirtation with her he had heard something^ 
and against whom, arising out of some recollections unfavourabiih 
to his father, he had conceived and still entertained a prejql* 
dice. r 

In this state of affairs, six months before, Jane would hav6^ol| 
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licr father, not only whom she did not expect to meet, but whom 
she did. She knew in her own her heart and mind that Frank 
Grindle was by ten thousand degrees a moro dangerous rival to his 
half-brother than Miles Blackmorb^ or any body else she had ever 
seeiv. His nauie was never whispered to the parental Brutf as a 
probable visitor at the Amershams’. This was the suppressio veri 
of which Jane Bruff, before she had been driven into care of 
Sinylar, w(uild never liave been guilty. 

But mark the assiduousness of tho fiend's insidiousness. The 
information the reader has just received as to the disposition of Mr. 
Lceson's property, w'as derived hySmylar from the colonel, accom- 
panied and illustrated by a few of those expletives with which he 
was accustomed to docorato, adorn, and illuminate his moro ani- 
mated details ; and it was instantly carried to Jane with a sug- 
gestion, too plausible aud even too just to be denied, that as th^e 
younger brother’s unencumbered fortune was considerably larger 
Hian the eider brother s, no question could exist, when the prefer- 
ence on her pari was so decided, as to which of the brothers she 
should marry. ** 

To a mind like Jane's, wholly unused to such sudden reverses 
and agitations ns hers had within the last few days been subjected 
to, all the turmoil, the anxiety, the necessity for saying this while 
meaning sonu thing else, and the importance of doing that which it 
was essential to make her father believe never had entered her 
“head, W’as bewildering ; and without reference to any ulterior 
object, the prospect of once again reposing under the roof of 
the A mci'sharus, although but for a short period, was something 
delightful. 

Little did she, poor girl, think why sho was permitted so great 
an indulgence — nor oven yet calcufate the policy of her under 
whoso influence she obtained it. To her the permission to accept 
Emma’s invitation was in itself delightful — it indicated at once the 
postponement of the ceremony — tho certainty of being again do- 
mesticated with her best friends — the equal certainty of an evasion 
of the infliction of the visits of George and his father, and of a 
relief from tho solitude of a London house, varied only by tho 
scoldings of the colonel, or the tawdry absurdities of Lady Gramm 
and Miss Pheezle ; and so she took ** the goods the gods provided,’' 
without making any reflection*, except upon the wonderful kindness 
of papa. 

' However, in blessed ighoranoe of the causes which produced to 
her such agreeable effects, Jane took her departure tlio following 
day, drawn by the venerable Sugar and Halt, driveh by the 
eighteen-stone coachman, and attended by Harris, her maidf, and 
lYilliam Simmons, her footman. 


Governor,” said George to his respectable parent as they wera 
c^ssipating in seclusion at Brighton, to which they had retired our 
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the occasion of tho funeral, at which they resolved not to bepre 
sent, ** this pitch over of old Leeson’s is a black job for ns — ^ho^ 
lonji will it put us out? ’* 

“ Why,” said the worthy baronet, “ I don’t know, Georgp, Th 
fashionable rules about decency are now vastly clastic — su*' ’’ 
to all cases. I don’t sec, considering we never cared for the 
and he evidently never cared for us — I should say putting 
another week would do.” t 

“ Splendidly ! ” said George ; “ only, what is the stuff about n 
mourning at weddings ? What ! leave it oft' for the day and oi 
with it again in the morning ? ” 

** As far as I am personally concerned,” said tho baronet, “ thal 
difficulty is easily mastered, for I moan to wear none. What tli( 
deuce have I to do with him ? I married his sister, and she died 
When we were married she hadn’t tenpence-halfpenny in t!l 
world. ‘Her face was her fortune.’ What then? 1 hated lA 
relations ! and this liCeson used to bore my life out about all sor] 
of matters with which I had no concern — in which I took no intel 
est, and about which I knew nothing — and so, to use a couveij 
tional phrase, George, I cut him.” j 

** I see,” said George ; “ you cut, and he didn’t come again.”! 
« You’ve hit it,” answered the father ; “ ho was proud but pool 
By some bedivilment, ns tho Duchess of Daventry says, one of 1^ 
schemes turned out well, and he became, in course of time, e^ 
ccedingly rich — and then—” 

“Ah,” said George, “then, governor, I suppose, you tried 
come again, and he cut.” 

“ I was civil to him,” said the baronet, “ asked him to my houj^ 
— but no — ^hc would stand aloof. lie always expressed his par 
tiality for that stupid, heavy nephew of his, and now — ” 

“ Ah, that’s it, governor, said George. “ Now our friend Spoone; 
akes the shine out of us. 1 don’t suppose that fellow Frank owe 
five hundred pounds on the face of the earth.. Th'cre’s a pretty go 
Why,governor, taking our encumbrances into whatmy friend Fpau^ 
Pogglc used to call the ‘cackle actions,” he’ll beat us to sticks.”^ 
“ Ah,” said Sir George, “ but then with the title, and this gS 
under your lee — ^why, with her money and common prudence yoi 
can nurse and get round.” , ^ 

“ So, perhaps will she,” said George, “ and then you know it wii 
all come to the -same in the end.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said the baronet ; “ * sufficient to the day ii 
the evU thereof,* says the best book in the world.” 

Ah ! ” said George ; “ governor, you are like the other ole 
gentleman 1 have heard of— you can go a long way for quotation; 
to serve yoUr own turn,” 

“ Thank you, master George,” said tho baronet ; “ not that 
actly ; all 1 mean to say is, if as you get old you find yoursel 
going down the hill, put on the drag to save yourself : and you 
childTen will save themselves afterwards. ' <■ 

In. this state of attairs, six mouww 
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Tliank you, good sir, I owe you ten,” said George. “ No theory 
is good, as Frank would tell us, that won^t stand the test of prao- 
rtice. I begin to feel how much I am obliged to you, governor, for 
giving me this bit of advice — seeing, as it seems to me, that you 
have acted upon it yourself. Ha ! ha ! governor, I’ve done you 
‘ now — a regular catch out, governor.” 

** Not a bit of it,” said Sir George. ” No, I think as far as our 

t dative ages have permitted us to live together as men — and men 
if the w^orld — there never were a father and son more d'accord 
ban we. ^ We quarrel about nothing, George.” 

** Strong reason for fhat^ governor,” said George; “wo have 
deuced little to quarrel about. However, the sooner we get out of 
the scrape, the better ; because besides all the stumpy-ups in the 
way of annuities and insurances, the little woman in France will 
be soon looking for something to keep matters going — ‘ Quelque 
chose pour faire le potaffCy as my friend Tim Huggins says. Now 
v^rio announc ement of this ‘ union,* as they call it, with Miss Bruif, 
would have settled and stopped all that.” 

“ Ah, but this death,” said the baronet, “to be sure — yes, and 
just as that dri\G would have settled the thing.” 

“ I was rather glad that the drive tumbled through,” said 
George. “ You sec the girl is what I call a regular dowdy. Her 
bonnets are below contempt. As to silting at her case in a cab, 
she can have no notion of it. She would keep putting her hands 
"^ver the apron, as a rabbit pats with his paws over the front of his 
hutch.” 

“ Come, come,” said Sir George ; “ there is a proverb w’hich en- 
joins a man to speak well of tlio bridge that carries hfni over. 
JJon’t you think you ought to keep that in view? *’ 

“I hope, governor,” said George, “my little bridge, as you call 
her, mayn't some of these days bring mo into the Court of 
Arches,** * 

“ And afterwards into the House of Piers^ I suppose,*' con- 
tinued the vivacious baronet, resolved to rival his son even as a 
punster. “ No, no, rely upon it she is a good girl, with odd no- 
tions — as ail good girls have. To be sure, this delay is the great- 
%st imaginable bore, and for more reasons than you can have as- 
signed ; but so it is with we— every coup of my life has manqiiffdy 
by some absurd and unlooked for acekhmt or incident.*’ 

I suppose,’* said George, “ Master Frank will do fine after this 
— cut us, perhaps, and take a fresh start.” 

“ Not he,’* said the worGiy baronet ; “ it isn’t in him. He 
hasn’t the spirit to take his place in society where he ought cer- 
tainly now to assume it. Dried fishes — bits of earth — ^twisted 
shells— fossil pigs, which in other days had six or eight legs — 
mammoths’ toes, or the things he calls the hichthysorehorses, or 
something of that kind, which he would, if one would let him, 
prove beyond any doubt lived and flourished long before this world 
was made, and were sent here from some other, to astonish the 
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natives, Adam and Eve, as curiosities. Upon these things, and 
the people who write about them, lecture about them, and, as I 
believe, make them, he will spend all his money.” 

“ It’s wond^rful^ governor,” said George, how these lecturing 
chaps — ^who are called men of science — get on.” ^ 

' Ah, George,” said the baronet, “you and I have our opiniomit^ 
upon such points, and I believe 1 lost myself several degrees in ’ 
miss Jenny’s favour by expressing them. However, I do tliink if 
we managed matters well, we might somehow contrive to bring 
Frank forward a bit — I mean after the dew of grief has dried 'ql! 
his glassy eyes, we might get him to — to — ” ' ' y’ 

“ Fork out, d’ye mean, governor ? ” said George. 

** My idea,” said the baronet; “ but, as tlio man in the play Ba5'3, 
‘infinitely better cxprcssf‘(l.’ You see, the more one tliiiiks of 
things, especially family nuittors, wliy th') more w'e are iucljined to 
meet and to conciliate. jNow that the boro Leeson is dead, we might, 

I think, get round — ” 

“I doubt it, governor,” said George. “ After our retreat fromj 
tfio funeral, I think wc are done.” ^ 

“What!” said the baronet; “d’ye think that wc shouldp 
have swallowed all past grievances and gone the whole hog afw 
once ? ” ? 

“ Why,” snid George, twisting his curls through liis fingers and 
affecting to look shy, “ if you mean by going the whole hog that\ 
wo ought to have followed the old bore, as you call him, totho' 
grave — that 1 should tliiiik -would perhaps have been the thing to 
have done.” 

“Then, do you fancy that I have acted rashly, George?” asked 
the parent. 

“ I^ot rashly,” answered the son, “hut what I call rather too 
naturally. Of course as people live now, at least in our circle, a 
father naturally hates his son, because he feels obliged to do some- 
thing for him to keep him up in the world ; and the son naturally 
hates his father, because by living he keeps him out of a deticed 
sight more. Hut 1 tliink making all due allowance for your un- 
common dislike of Frank, in which 1 both filially and fraternally 
participate, it would have been more prudent, knowing -whit ho 
expected from your departed brotlier-in-law% to have kept in 
with him a little more than we did. But there it is, governor,— 
neither you nor I can s]\am. We can't act parts — ingenuousness 
is our great failing ; — and I don’t care — I would rather be sincere 
and unpojailar, than the most successful hypocrite that ever made 
his game.” 

“ Tdperc, telJiU'' said the baronet. “ Gad, George, you are a 
regular chip of the old block; and even now, knowing as wo 
do, at least by all accounts, that Frank is, to use a city phrasw?, 
as good a man as you, if not a better, 1 don’t think I could 
appear civil to him, although ho iu my son. Affectionate I never 
could' be.” 
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“ Well/’ said George, “there I differ entirely with you, governor. 
As for aiiection, 1 can’t pretend to say much about it; but as to 
(jivility, and what I should consider hall-brotherly friendship, I am 
[^uite prepared, if he is prepared to receive it, to o^cr Idm all that 
kind of notice and attention.” ^ 

“ Pm sorry now,” said Sir George, after some minute or two's 
■ellection, “ I am sorry now that we did not go to the funeral. 
What would, it have signified ? . True, I quarrelled with the man 
(vben he was alive ; but ono wars not with the dead. I’m vexed 
— I really am.” 

“ Couldn’t we write to say we would go now,” said George ; 
“just say that w'e have managed to get off an engagement ? ” 

“No, no,” replied the baronet, “it is too late now — we have taken 
line, and must maintain it.” 

This private dialogue between Sir George and his son, although 
rs full of platitudes and common-]daces as the best drawing-room 
Li)nversatioji in Loudon— -is useful in the course of our narrative, 
as exemplifying, w'hen all the world is slmt out, the general 
character of the sire and son, as well as the self-conviction of cither^^" 
or both, that they were two of the most amiable, straightforward, 
ingenuous, candid, and honourable persons breathing. Tliis is 
precisely what every man — ay, and every woman — in this world 
feels ; they com.nit crimes, but then they have such a multitudo 
[?f excuses and qualifications for what they have done, that tho 
Climes become in their own minds — and that seriously and con- 
scientiously too — not only no crimes at all, but ratlicr actions 
the result of oppressions, of cruelty, neglect, or some such sort of 
thing. 

A man carries off his friend’s wife — all the world cry out, es- 
pecially the women. Trace that defection, during tho whole pro- 
gress of the estrangement of the wife from tho husband — ^j^ou will 
find that both parties are so blind to the real state of their case, 
that neither of them thinks of crime. Either of them would argue, 
if such affairs admitted of confidence, upon the purity and genuine- 
ness of their aflcctions; and so to them they are pure and genuine, 
while passion hoodwinks tho mind, and absorbs all feelings but the 
one ; nor ever did there occur a case of the nature to which we now 
refer, in which the woman, under the same delusion, did not make 
herself believe that somehow she was justified by her husband’s 
oondiiot in the sin of abandoning him. 

Scarcely any man (and still more rarely any woman), is pro- 
fessedly and avowedly, even to himself, wicked. In early youth, 
when young gentlemen consider profligacy a feather in their caps, 
tlicy talk much of proceedings iu which they take a much smaller 
share than they would have it understood they do ; they like tho 
credit of dissipation, and so to maintain their characters, actually 
give in to it to a certain extent. This is vanity, coxcombry, or 
what you please — but it is not wdekeduess. They advance in life, 
tmd fail into all the alliurements and entranglcments incidental to 
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the present state of society. They are led on to do — what to the 
calm, contemplating spectator, are things wrong and unjustili* 
able; but as in the case we have be^'jfe noticed, they are the 
unconscious actors in those scenes, an' 4ink ^under an inlluence 
perhaps only eq^ually and mutually with some >thor iufatur 
person. j 

Now, what was the case with George Grina ? Wh 
the history of Ellen ? How was that f AVhen we have 
heard him proclaim himself as unable to act a part onr 
hypocrite, to what extent in that very instance had 
and justilied himself? ^ ^ 

There he was, beloved by a charming girl with wlic^.^^ 
been for years domesticated — she, devoted to him, and the^ 
of his child. How did this connexion begin? It w'as elw^. 
Ellen was satislied that she herself was was free from 
shame — so must her motlicr have thought — unless indeedfc.\ , 
mental blindness which we arc attempting to describe, atfectey ilie 
•whole family. Under what circumstances could George Griudle 
have imagined himself still right, and honest, and honourable, in 
seducing from her maternal home this beautifnl creature ? and 
under what other circumstances could he Matter himself as being 
one of the most candid of men, when he returned her upon 
that mother’s hands, child and all, promising to revisit her in 
a few weeks, before the expiration of which ho knew that 
she must hud herself entirely and finally cast off from his pro- 
tection. 

Now, was there over a stronger instance of the unconsciousness 
of one’s own follies and vices than this adduced ? Yet so goes the 
world ; and an hour’s ‘‘ hunt-up ” in town w^ould bring before us 
fifty cases of oven greater atrocity than this, which, if the principal 
actors in them were permitted, with the talent that all suoh men — 
no matter what the turn of it — must possess, you would, if you gave 
them tirae,iind all of them (even ifyou yourself were not) fully satis- 
fied that they were the most excellent, amiable creatures that ever 
existed, but who had been some time or other imposed upon, duped, 
deceived, and even run away with, in spite of all their own merito- 
rious struggles, and moral remonstrances. 

The reader yet knows but little of Frank’s character and quali- 
ties ; ho has hitherto received his information at secondhand—- 
upon hearsay evidence ; but he may, perhaps, of himself have seen 
sufficient to feel tolerably certain "that vindictiveness formed no 
attribute oi‘ his miud— that his natural aft’ection for his father had 
bull chilled by the conduct which Sir George had pursued towards 
him, and the marked preference he had exhibited towards his 
elder and half-brother. But this oppression had produced no ani- 
mosity — ^nay, it had been for severed years his constant endeavour 
to sootlic away the little dificreuces which occasionally existed be- 
tween the baronet and his favourite son. But his genius, his 
tastes, bis habits, were so totally at variance with those of his 
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nearest relations, that it was the enjoj-ment which the society of 
his kind uncle atforded him, surrounded by*a circle of men and 
women of exalted talent and varied accomplisliments, so perfectly 
contrasted Avith all he heard and saw at home, that kept him awaV 
from his father and half-brother, and not the harsh treatment 
which he received from them. He could not shut his eyes to the 
^.iOfligacy and recklessness of manners and conversation which so 
painfully — to him — characterized the domestic scenes in which, 
almost revoltingly, the father and son were actors ; but all that 
struggle was past ; he had now become the independent master of 
a lino property, and was, as Sir George has said, “ as good a man, 
if not better than his brother ; " and therefore is it, that Ave, who 
(Avithout any oil'encc, we hope,) may'be naturally supposed to know 
a little more of his qualities and character than even the reader, 
say, that aa^g think the change of his circumstances involves tlio 
.strongest prohability of his catching with pleasure at the olive- 
branch, if his father and brother showed any disposition to offer 
it, although the positive and almost abrupt refusal to pay the least 
respect to the memory of Mr. Leesoii certainly did not at the 
present moment afford any probability that they Avould do so. 

One tiling, hoAvever, is certain — the death of ]Mr. Leeson has 
effected a stir on the family chess-board ; Ave must moreover admit, 
that the last in(>A’-e docs not appear altogether favourable to Jane’s 
adversaries. The delay Avhich she insisted upon, and Avliich even 
her father Avas afraid dr ashamed to refuse after the disinterested 
expostulations of Mrs. Suiylar, was, as we know, for many reasons 
most inconvenient to the bridegroom elect. The domiciliation of 
Jane Avith Ih’ank, at a time Avhen Frank, or rather tho lady who 
had become his zealous advocate, could talk, not Avith hope and en- 
couragement of his expectations, but Avith pleasure and conlidence 
of bis actual possessions, augured much, threatened much ; and 
this domiciliation never could have occurred had Frank’s request 
that his father and brother would attend the liincral of his uncle, 
been either granted or civilly or kindly declined. The refusal,, 
couched in the terms it was, at once stopped all further correspond- 
ence between them ; as no doubt tho correspondence, as far as it 
went, had been debated in council, betAveen Frank and tho Amer- 
shams, nobody can form a second opinion as to tlie course that tho 
high-minded, noble-spirited Emma advised. Recollect too, of 
what materials this council was composed — a woman and two men 
— one of the men tho object of her interest and care, full of grati- 
tude for the kindness and consideration Avith which he had been 
treated by his host and hostess, and the other man — ^her hus- 
band. 

Thus was it less from any wish or desire to thwart old Colortel 
Bruff's machinations for the establishment of Ids daughter, and 
much farther from any thought of exciting her to disobedience, 
that Emma felt anxious that Frank Grindle should be perndtted 
|to do himself justice, and, if necessary, have the opportunity. 
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either personally, or through her, of explaining to Jane the real 
state of tlie ease as it existed between him and his father. 

But what were the feelings that occupied the mind of tliat said 
Jane, when, alter having breakfasted with her father, and after a 
sort of seini'leeturo on future duty, and on the absolute necessity 
of answering George’s letters in the tone which he prescribed* and 
having received a parting kiss from the gallant officer, she found 
herself again in the carriage, retracing licr road to the house 
whence she had been so recently summoned, not only to receive 
the addresses of Mr. Or indie, hut to surrender her heart and per- 
son into his possession and custody? 

Her thoughts flew rapidly from one subject to another. • She 
could not but feel how strikingly her mind, her character, and her 
position Were chang(‘d from what they were when she last passed 
the well-known tree by the road-side, near which she had lasb, 
caught sight of Amersliam and Miles Blackmorc. She had arrived 
ill town the most ingenuous and dutiful of daughters, imploring 
rather than protesting against a forced marriage ; but receiving, 
as she was commanded to do by her father, the advances of the man 
she felt she never could esteem ; dreading, haling, and shunning, 
as if she were a basilisk, theinsidious, artful liyi)ocrite Smylar, re- 
coiling from her touch, and shuddering at her approach. What 
was the case now ? 

Jane had been closetted with Smylar late the preceding evening, 
in council against her fatlicr. She hud passed two hours at and 
al'tiU* breakfast with that fatlier, and during that period, and 
while performing the little duties of the break last-table, wliich she 
had been for so many years accustomed to perform, her whole 
mind and thoughts were occupied with the fact that she was going 
to meet, to be domestical ed with the man to whom, of all others 
upon earth, her father objected, and tliat with an idlcrior view — 
for Smylar had so far gained upon her, as to induce her to listen 
to her entire project, whicli had, as the reader may easily suppose, 
nothing less for its object than her decided rejection of the one 
brother in favour of the otlur. 

But was it possible (it was the question Jane asked herself on 
the way to Amersliam s) — was it. possible, that by an imper- 
ceptible process and progress she should in so short a space of 
tiuu. have become the deceiver of her father, the mistruster of 
h'nimo, and the friend of Smylar. She trembled at her own reflec- 
lions. But then, as ivc have before said, then came the conso- 
latory qualiii cations, that she had been driven into the associa- 
tion her father’s harshness — that Smylar, by the interest 
she had displayed in the whole of the later proceedings, had 
coovinood her lliat she must have been originally deceived in 
her character, and that she was at heart a kind and considerate 
woman. 

Jane, when she -stepped into the carriage, was considerably. af- 
and would have ’vvept more than die actually did weep, had 
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not one of her father’s “ that’ll-do’s ” roused her to a sense of 
tlic impropriety of exhibiting her feelings before the servants. She, 
however, received some consolation from seeing Smylar whisper 
something kindly in the ear of her maid Harris, and shake her 
' allectionately by the hand before she mounted tho coach-box; 
Jane’s footman travelling solitarily in the rumble, which through- 
out the season had maintained its place at the back of the family 
coach. 

Jane’s mind had by no moans recovered its serenity, nor had 
she, while left to herself on the return to scenes of former comfort, 
reconciled to hci solf tlie many points of her own conduct since sho 
had left them, when sho found herself at the lodge gates of Amcr- 
sham’s place. 

Then it was that she felt a sickly pain on her cheat — a dizziness 
seemed to alfoet her eyes — she could not cry, hut sho trembled — 
vher face iiusliod — she hastily let down the carriage-window, as if 
air, or, indeed, any change of oircuinstances, w-ould relieve her. 
A thousand thouglits crowded into her mind as she was driven 
tlirongh the slirubbcries — she thought on what she was when 
she was last there, and on What she was ihe7i. Luckily the time 
for reJleetion was short— the consciousness of her defection from 
Emma’s judgment and advice made her dread to meet her. Tho 
end, however, was achieved — the carriage stoj)pod— the door was 
^ opened — the steps were dowm, and in an instant slie w*as folded in 
the arms of her affectionate friend. 

Her welcome was us warm as ever, and sho was forthwith led, 
or almost carried, to what was always considered and even called 
** her room,” by her affectionate hostess. There n Hood of tears 
relieved her temporarily, but still there was a weight upon heV* 
heart and mind, of which, wrhen she was last in that room, she had 
not been conscious. 

Truth to say, the change had been great — all the history, if Jane 
should have the courage to tell it to Emma, would necessarily 
occupy much time in the narration. Emma saw that her dear 
friend was wholly unequal to conversation at the moment, and, 
therefore, having recommended quiet, and having consigned her to 
the care of Miss Harris (the devoted friend of Mrs. Smylnr), sho 
left her to rest until dinner-time — the only information Jane re- 
ceived after her ariival having been that Mr. Eranois Grindle was 
not expected till the'next day. , 


CHAPTER XV. 

At no period of our lives is tho heart so attuned to sympathy as 
jn the time of sorrow and bereavement ; softened by the suffer* 
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inj^s of the loved and lost object of its affections, it naturally 
yearns for kindness and consolation, and feels with fj^ratitude 
the friendly solicitude which seeks to soothe its anguish.* 

That Francis had been deprived of the friend — emphatically 
the friend — from whom he had experienced continued and un- 
changing kindness and support, we have the evidence of his 
own exclamation, on the threshold of the chamber of death, to 
prove. Driven as it were from his paternal roof, and awed into 
silence by the fear of ridicule and the cxcirement of language 
and conduct which he could not endure, he had uniformly sought 
in the house and society of his worthy uncle an asylum from per- 
secution, and a shelter from scenes and conversations, frjom 
which, how’ovor dutifully inclined towards his father, and Jiffcc- 
tioiiately disposed towards his half-brother, his feelings revolted 
and Ills taste turned away. 

Frank had attended the funeral of this revered and respected 
relation— -he had listened with breathless attention to the beau- 
tiful service appointed for the burial of the dead — his eyes were 
fixed on the black pall which covered the remains of bis beloved 
uncle — they were lifted from the trestles in the church, and 
borne to tlie grave; he followed, having in his eyes the image of 
him whose lifidess corpse was bel’orc him — again he heard tho 
voice of the clergyman, again beheld the coflln uncovered, and 
saw' the preparations malic for low'cring it into its last narrow 
home — it sank from his sight — the grating of the cords which 
served to deposit it in its last final resting-place raging in his 
ears, and the rattling of the dirt upon its lid seemed to announco 
to him the tcnuijiation of his happiness on earth. 

It was from this fullilniciit of his melancholy duties Mr. 
Francis (Iriiidlc was, as soon as circumslaiiccs w'ould permit, to 
])roeecd to pass a day or two at the Amersliams* ; and certainly, 
UkS the reader may lumself conceive, the meeting of Jane with 
her future half brother-in-law (for the family were exceedingly par- 
ticular in never omitling the nice distinction of luilf-brotlicr) was 
an event full of interest for many reasons; but more especially 
as they were to meet, although unknown to him, strongly pre- 
possessed in each other’s favour, under the roof of a lady who 
was devotedly attached to the one, and strongly prejudiced in 
fa' «nir of the other. 

Nows whether Mrs. Amersham felt some qualms of conscience 
in bringing these tw o exceedingly charming people together at 
so particular a crisis, without having some other visitors in the 
house, or whether she thought that, by increasing the little party 
ill a very small degree, she might allbrd the two better oppor- 
tunities of talking over matters iii which she now* knew they 
were both deeply interested ; or whether it seemed to her that a 
little variety, caused by a dash of heartless vanity and absurdity, 
might relieve the seriousness of the circle, and almost , uncon- 
sciously attract the thoughts of Francis Grindlc from the subject 
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then, nearest his heart, we cannot say : but this we do know— 
she had contrived an arrangement which formed part of her 
scheme. 

Whether, ns we say, it were Providential, or only fortunate, 
that the charming Emma had invited for the succeeding week a 
lady arid her daughter with whom Jane had not previously been 
much acquainted, and of whom Mr, Francis Grindlc actually 
knew nothing, the reader must guess. On the first blush of the 
thing, it niiglit appear that such a plan involved a ivant of feel- 
ing : but no ; Mrs. Amersham, with great knowledge of human 
nature, felt satisfied that nothing so w ell serves to alleviate the 
sorrow' which naturally wears and depresses the heart of the 
survivor of tlie Ijimented lost one, than the bringing the mourner 
in contact w ith persons whom they have not before seen, and who 
therefore cannot in any degree be associated in liis or her mind 
with those w lio arc gone. 

The pair - -for there w'crc tw'o of them — invited by the Amcr- 
shams, wore a mother and daiigliter — certainly neither of them 
favourites with Emma; but the lady’s former husband, who was 
a. baronet — bis dignity like himself being of very brief duration 
— ^had been a connexion of Amorshnm’s, and the lady herself had 
only a few days before returned to England from the continent; 
and th(*rcforc, beyond any other reasons which she might have 
had for enlivening the house by their presence, she thought it 
prudent to exact their promised visit then, as likely to rescue 
her from any imputation on the part of Colonel llruff — which 
she did not think epute impossible when the whole truth came to be 
known — of her having brought Mr. Francis Grindlc into juxta- 
position and constant association witli his daughter Jane during 
the suspension — not exactly of hostilities — but of the intercourse 
between her and Gcorgci 

Lady Craraly, the widow in question, was gay and flighty; 
voluble in conversation to an extent which is called by some 
** ofT-handishness.” That she was agreeable in societv cannot tfe 
denied ; but it must also be confessed— and it is ratner difhcult 
with delicacy towards ladies in general to explain why — that 
some portion of her attraction arose from her established, and 
BOW unconquerable habit, of seldom, if ever, speaking the truth. 
The great points of her exaggerations were made for the cstab- 
Jishment of her own importance and popularity ; her details of 
every thing connected with herself and her darling daughter 
Seraphinc, were full of descriptions of the sensations they 
created, of the hht which gloriticd them, and of the devoted 
attentions which were paid them wherever they went. Every 
body who really knew Lady Cramly, gave in with gravity and 
•complacency to her system, of which nobody was more sensi- 
tively aware than her daughter, who occasionally endeavoured 
tc. emulate the assiduity of the man behind his master’s chair, 
touchiu/ the history of the monkey's tail. But the attempt to 
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check, or curb, or control her ladyship (as she liked to be called) 
'generally made matters worse; for not only was Seraphine — 
poor dear girl— snubbed for her interference, but in order to 
establish the accuracy of her first .statement, her mother gene- 
rally doubled its extravagance in her own vindication. 

Lady Cramly was, or rather had been during her husband's 
lifethne, the authoress of a solitary work, upon the memory of 
which she still lived and revelled,. She had published two 
volumes of travels. In some of the countries which she described 
she really had been, but in others certainly not; but wherever 
the scene was laid, Lady Cramly and Seraphine were at the top 
of the tree. Princes were proud to hand them to their carriage 
—crowned heads opened their palaces to receive them — Lady 
Cramly received medals, orde rs, and decorations, which never 
before had been conferred upon females. Seraphine — with a 
pug nose, low forehead, and high shoulders — ^liad been painted 
by all the first artists, and modelled by all the first sculptors on thefl 
contiuent. The hook oftravels had gone through eleven editions — 
Mr. Liberal, the eminent publisher, had madesixthousandpounds 
by it, and would have made more, only that he had foolishly in- 
sisted, out of respect to the character of her particular friend the 
Pope, ujiGu expunging the authoress’s account of her having 
waltzed with his Holiness at a mascitierade during the carnival, to 
which he went only to have the pleasure of being her partner. 
Upon this circumstance, and her having hccii made a Burgher (or 
rather Burghcrcss) at Bruges (the only instance of the honour 
ever having bctii bestowed upon a lady), she not unfrequently 
descanted, and so often had she told the "histories amongst others, 
that all who heard them, including Seraphine herself, felt cer- 
tain, that if nobody else believed them. Lady Cramly did. 

It was of Lady Cramly the wag said that "her authority ought 
never to be doubted, for she must always be r<?-/i«Yhipon. Never- 
theless her poetical prose was very amusing, and upon Waller’s 
principle (we presume) she w'as certainly an extremely eloquent 
and entertaining comjjaiiioii. 

Seraphine, although plain, w'as pleasant, unassuming, and un- 
pretending; contented herself in country-houses with playing 
waltzes and quadrilles, for brighter and more blooming belles to 
uance to; aspiring to nothing more than the ordinary and gene- 
ral attention which a modest, well-educated girl commands' and 
receives in society. 

The only fear Mrs. Amersham entertained, was that of Lady 
Cramly being rather too volatile and voluble under the circum- 
stances. BiU os Francis Giindlc was not to be with them until 
the day after her arrival, she hoped to tame her down in a cer- 
tain degree before he came, and by permitting, or rather encou- 
raging her to ^ve an account of her last visit to the continent 
previously to his making his appearance, moderate and modify 
her into a suitable associate for the morrow. 
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Jane, who, in whatever interest she might feel in an event 
which interested Francis Grindlc, and whatever observance of a 
death in the family Avith which she was about to be connected, 
W'as due in the Avay of form and respect, was of course not per- 
sonally w'cighed down with grief for the loss of an individual 
whom she had never seen, w'as by no means displeased, at the 
approach of the w'idow and her daughter. In fact} feeling tho 
peculiarity of her own case, and apprehending little encourage- 
ment from Kmma in the Avay of rejecting George Grindle, and 
incurring, her father’s eternal anger, she Avas rather pleased at 
the addition to the party. 

And noAv here again we see the peculiarities of a woman’s 
mind. Kmma and her husband had talked over Jane’s marriage 
half-a-scorc times, and botlj inulually agreed that to encourage 
her to rebel against the coloncl’.s commands upon the matter, 
Avoiild be to (Misure her uiiliap])iness through life. With her 
heart and fie.Ungs, the curse of a father deiiounccd against her 
disobcdiencv would have been the source of continued and never- 
ending remorse and wretchedness; and yet, believing in and 
admitting to herself the merits of Francis, and moreover in that 
belief justifying the preference of Jane, to which she attributes 
her disinclination to his brother, she invites this very man at a 
season, as wo have already said, of more than usual delicacy, 
and Avhen the circumstances in Avhich he is involved render him 
an object of more than ordinary interest, in order to associate 
him Avilh the girl of all others with Avhom he ought not to be 
a.ssoeiated; this all being done from a kindness, perhaps mis- 
judged, but which originated in a sympathy that inherently and 
universally exists in female hearts. 

While the party at Amersham’s is assembling, and before avc 
proceed to detail the dialogues Avhich took place between Emma 
and Jane, let us take a glance at George Grindle p^re, and 
George Grindlc Jifs. We know Avhere they' are, and knowing 
that, can make a tolerably good guess at the sort of life they are 
likely to lead. But circumstances have been altered Avithin the 
last four or five days ; George, tho younger, had calculated that 
the announcement of his marriage in the London papers Avould 
at once decidedly, and in the easiest way- for him, have pro- 
claimed the fact to Ellen, wdiich he had not the courage himself 
to communicate. Matters were noAv difficult— her anxiety at 
not hearing from him had driven her to write to him— her letter 
must of course be answered — but how ? Thus : 


• ^Brighton, 

August — ^,184— 

Dear Nelly, 

Only conceive what a bore— I have just got your affectionate 
letter — delighted to hear about Tiney’s tooth — which may be 
called wisdom beforehand — ^he unquestionably takes after his 
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mamma. But just listen, you will see tlie history no doubt in 
the London papers. Uncle Lecson, as we called him in fun— 
not that the allair has turned out so funny after all— is “ mart,’' i 
as you would .say at Versailles, but which, as the admirable 
Mathews used to observe when I was a genteel youth, means in< 
English, no more. He is gone, Nelly, and has left my amiable 
half-brother a mint of money. It’s my own fault — if I had fol- 
lowed liim up, and never left him, he would have left some of 
his stumpy to me*. However, he is gone, and I am just as bad . 
off as I was ten days ago, and what can be worse I don’t exactly 
see. 

“ How’s your Ma* ? I hope, well, and all snug and comfort- 
able. If it hadn't been for this very unsociable connexion hav- 
ing dropped, as they say, I should of course have written at 
length before tliis, and reminded you of my promise, which I 
hope, my dear Nelly, i/ou haven’t forgot, of dining with you on 
the brat's birthday. V 

“ Tins, however, has upset us, and here am I bunged up with 
the governor, who would neither go himself, nor let me go to 
my half-uncle’s funeral, which I wished him to do ; but being, 
as you know’, uncommonly shy of a ‘ shell out,’ he said No, and 
so wc came dow'ii here to mope decently till Monday-w’cek. 
This is called decent — it may be, but it’s dcuccdly dull. How- 
ever, your kind letter cheers me up a bit ; and although, as youi 
know, I am not a finished correspondent, I am delighted to 
answer you off hand ; because when the account of the depar- 
ture of the elderly Hippopotamus reached you, you might think 
1 was really sorry for him. 

“ I shall write soon again, when we have recovered from our 
mind thut, Nelly, and hope to send something to you 
before 1 sec you— only, as 1 say, the governor is the hitch. 
Rely upon it Nelly, that gentleman — old I won’t call Kim, not 
only because he looks nearly as young as myself, but because 
old gentleman is the nick— or rather old nick name for the black 
dandy with the hoofs and tail, what lives in a ‘ werry ’ hot cli- 
mate. All I hope is, he w’on’t drive me into a corner. 

** Give my best love to mamma and to Tiney. Has he lost the 
stick presented to him by Mr. Somebody, I forget bis name at 
the minute, or has that uncommon fast-going chap made his 
appearance in Mrs. Evcrsfield’s salon? If he should arrive, treat 
him gently — recollect his good nature to the brat Write soon 
ill answer to this, because if the governor keeps his pockets shut 
much longer, after all the sacrifices I have made in parting from 
lor the present for fear of him, 1 may commit some rash- 
ness wli'ich would be exceedingly disagreeable to all parties. 

“ And so adieu, dear Nelly, and believe me, 

^Always affectionately yours, 

« George Grindle.** 
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This affectionate letter was written and placed on the writing- 
table of Mr. Grindle,in his lodgings nt Brighton ; and before the 
4nk with which the concluding part of it was dry, lie began the 
following epistle to Miss Jane Bruff: — 

^ « Brighton. 

“ Dearest Jane, 

** That 's not too familiar now, my sweet girl ; if it had not 
been for the melancholy circumstance of my poor dear uncle’s 
(loath, you would, within a few hours, have been mine altogether. 
What an event ! My father, as you know, never was upon par- 
ticularly good terms with him ; and in fact, his second marriage 
made a division in the family which, however much I might 
sometimes be inclined to laugh about it, nobody in the world 
could lament more than myself. 

“ My father’s feelings, however, were not to be overcome, and 
’^bcretorc, as you know, we arc here. I am delighted to find 
the expectations of my half-brother Frank have been realized, 
and that be inherits a considerable fortune. 

“ For ray own part, I don’t see why wc should have broken up 
from London on account of Mr. Lccsou’s death ; but ( do what- 
ever 1 am taught to consider right — principle, as I say to myself, 
lis every thing, and I w'ould rather sacrifice every wish in the 
V<)rld, so that I might act upon its dictates. Else as far as 
Wi’shion goes, nobody mourns for anybody now. A fortnight’s 
black for a father ; if very particular, a month for a mother ; and 
as to not being about as usual because somebody belonging to 
one is dead — why, as you know, nobody stays at home l)ut the 
dead man himself, mid be would be too glad to come out if he 
could. 


“This sounds as il I were joking on serious matters; but lam 
vexed at what I think our needless separation. However, your 
excellent father — one of the best aud most agreeable men I ever 
met with, — seemed to feci that it was right, and so did yow— 
therefore 1 must not complain. 

“ I flatter myself that I have succeeded in getting into the 
^^ood graces of that excellent creature Mrs. Smylar, whom I re- 
spect, because I know she loves y<m ; we must cherish her when 
arc — by Jove! wliat was I going to write — I in|an, dear 
Fane, as that capital fellow Jack Topper says in the farce ‘When 
we two are one.’ I think her uncommon. 


‘ I am regularly jealous of our friends the An*' ams. Why 
I the deuce couldn’t they have invited me tr you ? ’fo be 
■ sure, I don’t know them, but that in these days of promiscuous 
and unpremeditated hospitality, is nothing. Perhaps I shall put 
on my Wazen mask some day next week, and invade you. Would 
|you be very angry ? 

“ The carriage will be quite entirely finished out and out, and 
Deyond every thing, by the end of next week. Briggs considers 
it^what the painters call his ‘ ckef-d'ceitvre,* but which I say ought 
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to be his * chay Dover.* It is a perfect thing in its way, and I 
Lope you will like it. The only sort of set-otT I have for the de- 
lay of ‘ the ceremony,* is the certainty that the ‘ vehicle,* as the. 
coachmen say, will be all the better for it. ^ 

** I need not press you to write me daring your exile, as in* 
course you will. The address to us here you have already ; if h 
change takes place you shall know it. My father is all of a heap 
about the postponement ; but as I say with the chap who wrote 
Shakspeare, * What must be, must ; and what can’t be cured, must 
be endured.’ 

“ Adieu, ever affectionately yours, 

“ George Grindle.'* 

*' I think you may present my compliments to your friends the 
Amershams, under all the circumstances, and just hint atw'hat I 
have said about the brazen mask.’* 

Now these two letters lay upon Mr. Griudlc’s table togethet, 
ready for folding, putting in envelopes, sealing and directing ; 
and It is not cjuite impossible that the reader may think, that in 
the pure spirit of farce, it would be quite allowable, if not even 
natural, that George Grindle in his agitation, and what the^ 
Hebrew schoolmaster called ‘‘the confusion of the moment,*’ ^ 
might put the two letters in the wrong covers, and so crea\i>>l 
scones of iniinitc embarrassment And distress. But no— in rtiii 
life these fortunate mistakes seldom, if ever, occur. Upon this 
occasion nothing of the kind happened. Mr. George Grindle 
folded, sealed, and addressed his letters exactly as he had origin- 
ally intended, when he wrote them, that they should be folded, 
sealed, and addressed. It was not destined that either accident 
or carelessness should develop to the interesting creatures most 
deeply concerned the strange peculiarity of their positive and re- 
lative positions. 

And how were plodding on, during this period, our large and 
disagreeable colonel and his prime-minister? Of course, Sraylar 
was in daily correspondence with Miss Harris, Jane’s maid, and 
was therefore kept regularly in possession of the history of aj^hc 
ttie proceedings at the Amershams’. She rather disliked thiial 
news, tlim other visitors were expected besides Frank Grindle 
but upon weighing the matter over, she seemed to fidl uncon- i 
pciously into the views of Mrs. Amersham on the subject, which 
vvoyrs shti herself, as we have already observed, had somewhat \ 
unaccountably permitted herself to adopt. r 

As for what might be called the domestic comfort of BrulTs 
house, left as he was in town, it is but just to observe, that in 
whatever degree Mrs. Smylar might ordinarily contribute to its 
mauitenanco, she was just at this time so divided in her views,’ 
80 puzzled in her mind, and so agitated in her feelings, that mau! 
wrs •o'^taimy did not go on so smoothly as usual. *rhe policy 
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she had adopted and the course she was pursuing were of the 
desperate order as has been already said, a word, a whisper, a 
, mislaid letter, a misplaced confidence, would blow the whole of 
her deep-laid schemes to atoms ; and while she began to suspect' 
(^iss Harris of feeling an interest in the merits and attractions 
of the colonel’s own man, she also trembled to think of the pos- 
sibility of that gallant officer’s taking a very important step, 
which would utterly destroy her brightest prospects. 

He certainly was much more from home than was his wont; 
he saw less of her w'hen he was at home. Smylar could not ex- 
actly account for the altered conduct of her master during the 
last two or three days ; and hence arose suspicions, the very 
existence of which, in her mind, rendered her less agreeable, or 
serviceable, or whatever it may be called, to the colonel. 

Favourites have always plenty of enemies, and one of the 
colonel’s servants, who knew (not that she seemed to try to con- 
•^^al) the ultimate object of her hopes and wishes, suggested, 
somewhat hypothetically to be sure, that when the only daughter 
of a gentleman of ** master’s” time of life, was going to be 
married, it was natural enough that he himself should look out 
for somebody who could compensate him for the loss of her 
society. 

I Now, so far as this opinion went, nobody more cordially 
\,Teed in it than Mistress Smylar; but when this said servant 
began to deduce from his hypothesis something like a belief 
which existed in his mind, that the colonel was becoming ex- 
ceedingly attentive to Lady Gramm, Mrs. Smylar’s feelings and 
sentiments immediately underwent a most serious alteration, 
and the next flash through her speculations was a resolution, 
founded even upon so slight a basis as this, to run down poor 
Lady Gramm in the coloners estimation the first moment she 
could get the opportunity, Lady Gramm being of an age and 
size that nobody but such a man as the odious colonel could 
ever think of incurring. To be sure, there was a title, and it 
seemed as if his anxiety that his daughter should have a title, 
^uch as it was, had worked him up into the small ambition of 
I saving a wife with a title for himself. But this was malice pre- 
^ onse and aforethought of the butler, who had been utterly dis- 
jfarded from the favour of Mrs. Smylar ever since bis unexpected 
intrusion into the dinner-parlour in quest of sugar-candy, on the 
memorable evening of Sir George’s somewhat unwelcome visit. 
{From that time he felt satisfied that any attempts he might make 
upon the heart--or rather the hand — of Mrs. Snwlar, would be 
vain : and thenceforth, still affecting all sorts of kindness '^nd 
civility towards her, he never lost an opportunity, favourable or 
unfavourable, whenever he could, to excite, if not absolute 
Jealousy, something like an irritable distrust in the conduct of 
!^er diurnal report of the colonel’s proceedings. 

It is not an unpleasant sight to see roguery and duplicity thus 
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thwarted ; nor can there he a life more harassing, or more de- 
servedly uncomfortable, than that of one of the disciples of 
the Sroylar school, who exist upon falsehood and hypocrisy, and, 
whose deviation of one inch to the right or the left from the 
crooked path of their base and hateful policy, must as inevitably 
annihilate their hopes, as an incidental tumble of a train off the^ 
railway settles the fate of the infatuated passengers by the iron 
hearses invented for the purpose of chcatcry and monopoly, to 
supersede good old English horses and carriages, and the best 
roads for travelling in the world. 

Whether out of this ^Ahecl-within-whcRl system — ^we do not 
mean of steam travelling, but of domestic intrigue in Colonel 
BriiiT’s house — any thing is likely to arise really calculated to 
destroy the influence of the ringletted Venus of Bullock’s-smithy, 
we are not yet prepared to state ; but as far as affairs had yet 
gone, it certainly was exceedingly fortunate that the Grindle 
family were separated, and that Brulf, no more than Sir Gcom'* 
and his eldest sun, had any notion of the real state of circum- 
stances. 

Leave we for the moment the colonel and the syren undis- 
turbed, except by the butler’s jealousy. Believe we or not his 
hankering after the aristocratic alliance with the widow of Lord 
Gramm (all that, as the phrase goes, “ will keep ”), and let uj) 
just look at affairs as they are progressing or likely to progrci^ 
at the Amershams’. 

*‘Well, Jane,*’ said Emma, when Jane was able to hear the 
well-known voice she loved so much, — “ well, Jane, and so it 
unfortunately happens that you seem to think Mr. Francis 
Grindle infinitely more agreeable tluin his brother George.” 

** Emma,” said Jane, I have no concralmeiits from you; if 
in your knowledge of Mr. Francis Grindle's merits and accom- 
plishments, you have found a reason for my not liking his 
brother, let me ask you, what then ? A month ago I did not even 
know the family. Why — tell me, why — is it necessary I should 
marry into it, or marry at all ? ” 

** Merely, my dear girl,” said Mrs. Amersham, “ because your 
father says you must, and because you are too dutiful to du 
obey him’” 

X “You misunderstand me, Emma,” said Jane. “ What i uluj 
saying, if I can make myself understood, involves no question 
of filial obedience. What I mean to ask is, why is it necessary 
that 1 should marry, when I would rather remaiu single? or if it 
is essential to my father’s comfort that I should marry, why is i< 
necessary to marry into this particular family? *’ 

“ I’m sure I cannot answer that question, said Mrs. Amersham. 
** All I know of the matter is, that your father, for reasons best 
known to himself, command you to marry one son of Si, 
George Grindle ; and you, as is not in the slightest degree unna- 
tural, choose to marry .another, and—” 
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“ My dearest friend,** said Jane, interrupting her, « that is the 
very point upon which we differ. Of the two Grindlcs, I admit 
1 prefer, in every point of view, your friend Mr. Frank ; but that 
is not my point. Why should i marry one brother because 1 
’dislike another?** 

“There are many results,’* said Emma, “in this world, which 
are perfectly unaccountable. Don’t you sec, my dear child, if 
you had been left alone here, and your dear father had not found 
out these people, none of this would have happened ; but it did 
happen, and having been introduced to a very disagreeable man 
(at least by your account), whom your father wants you to make 
your husband, you chanced to fall in with a very agreeable onci 
whom you yourself wish to marry,” 

“ Me ! ” said Jane ; “ I wish to marry nobody. All 1 say, is, 
between the. two Grindles, there can be no compearison; but what 
^hen? with father’s views and intentions, the simple fact of 
their being so nearly related has nothing in the world to do with 
the matter. Ho would be as much opposed to my marrying Mr* 
Frank Grindle — even supposing such a thought had ever entered 
my head — as he would to my marrying a beggar. Emma, Emma, 
even you mistake me. All 1 ask is, to be relieved from all im- 
portunities on the subject of marriage, and — ” 

I “Choose for yourself,” interrupted Mrs. Araersham. “That 
is a very agreeable scheme in life, but not always to be worked 
out. Ah, Jane, if my gentle hints about that most worthy of 
men, my friend Miles Blackmore, could have had their etfect 
upon you, all this might have been saved.” 

“ How?” said Jane. 

“ How? ” replied Emma. “ Why long before this family of the 
Grindles became known to your father, wc might have made an 
offer — I say we— but he would have made an offer in every point 
unexceptionable, and one which the colonel would not nave 
failed to accept, with your own sanction and approval.** 

“What my father might have done in such a case,*’ ' -id Jane, 
“I cannot of course anticipate; but I do assure you, respectmg, 
^jsteeraing, regarding with every friendly feeling Mr. Miles 
^31ackmore, I never — never could have accepted him as a hus- 
*band.” 

“Was he not tenderly devoted to you, Jane?” asked Mrs. 
Amersham. 

“ He did me the kindness of paying me more attention than, 
with his cultivated talents and general attainments, 1 perhaps 
deserved,” said Jane. 

“ Was he ever happy except in your company? asked Emma. 

“I don’t know,” said Jane, “but he never seemed happy 
in it.” 

^ “That was the surest sign of affection for you,” said Emma; 
“ distrustful of himself, watchful of your thoughts and wishes, 
^ whole mind was absorbed in the consideration of your merits.” 
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“ No,’* said Jane, "if I ever had thought — and please to recol- 
lect 1 never did think — of Mr. Miles Blackmore. in the way you:._ 
imagine, and in which you speak of him, all such thoughts 
would have been driven from my mind by an abstraction in hjsj^ f 
which, whenever we were gayest — whenever in this happy house 
we were most cheerful, and when 1 had sung him his favourite 
song — seemed to overwhelm him, and distract his thoughts from 
every thing around him. llcly upon it, Emma — I am no great 
coiguror, nor can I predict or foretell — but rely upon it, there is 
something Weighing upon the mind of Mr. Miles Blackmore, 
which will some dav or other cause a sensation — at least if it» 
ever comes to a disclosure.” 

"The something wcigliiag^ on his mind,*’ said Emma, "was 
his affection for you. Ilowcvcr, putting your opinions and feel- 
ing upon that point in the same scale with the colonel’s detcp- 
mination, and your engagcj^pent to be married to another in m, ‘ 

seems useless to talk abo^ that. He is gone — I am perfectly 
certain driven away by jfhur, cruelty, you tyrant — to live in 
France for some time ; and so, /te being out of the way, f I wc 
have to do is to discuss the relative merits of thes two 
Grindles.** 

"There, Emma, again,!. must beg to check you,*’ said Jane; 
"I have ever and over again told yov that I |cannot sttc tti( 
necessity of my marryiiig into this family, or into any f inilyi • 
being perfectly satisfied as I am ; but because you expc t Mr* 
Francis Grindfe bere, do not imagine that 1 am about to insli* 
tute a comparishp^** 

"Stop, stopi Vhydear Jane,” interrupted Emma, "Ido not 
imagine anythii^ more than 1 can comprehend. You left tQwn^ 
as you admit, to avoid— as long as circumstances permitted — * 
the attentions of your intended; well; w^hen you were kind 
enough to accept our invitation, you knew his*brother was to 
he of the party.” 

" Well, Emmaf” said Jane, looking steadfastly at her fr' nd. 

" Now, Jane,” said Mrs. Amersham, " did you expressly btate 
to your papa, that , your anxiety to come to us, was to gel rid o£' 
the visits of Mr. George Grindle?” 1 

" Certainly not,” said Jane, "the peculiar circumstances or 
Mr. Leeson^s death, rendered it a matjpr of delicacy* that some 
step of the sort should be taken.” 

very right, dear Jane,” said Mrs. Amersham; and now let 
me ask you, my love, did you mention^ to your papa that you ^ 
expected to meet the brother of Mr. George Griiidle here ? ” 

Jane, colouring up, looked at once reproachfully and implor* 
ingly at Emma. 

"I—!” faltered she. , j 

"Ha! ha \ ha! ” said Mrs. Amersham, who eaw the way im 
which her shot had told; there, there, go and dress for dinnert 
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my dear girli and be sure you put on your best looks, for most 
likely he wiU be here, at latest in the evening.’* 

Jane attempted neither reply nor remonstrance, but proceeded 
to do as her kind and intelligent hostess had ditched. 

There is one part of the history with which hereabouts the 
reader ought to be acquainted, inasmuch as it throws some light 
upon the characters of two persons who take prothinent parts 
in its progress. Although Frank Grindlc was expected at the 
Amershams*, and although as we know it was Mrs* Amersham’s 
object to bring them together, and although Jane Brujlf knew 
she was to meet him there, Francis Grindlc did noi^'lAibw that 
Jane was to be of the family party — Mrs. Amcimham having 
resolved on “getting up** what she called a st^rise, hoping 
upon the principle of killing two birds with one; stone, by the 
suddetmess of their meeting, at once, to change t£e character of 
his thoughts and feelings, and drive them into, another channel. 
*TfiW^ith the best intentions in the world, she was, as we have 
ati^eady said, tvorking more harm and mischief for both the dear 
friends about whom she was most interested^ than their bitterest 
enemy coqVd have imagined or contrived^ . 

Jane had been five days at the Amcrshamid*, and had of course 
received George Grindle’s elegantly-written epistle, and had not 
lynswetcd it — indeed she scarcely knew what to say — it did not 
ieem to require an answer, or if it did, her literary correspond* 
jmeo with nien had hitherto been confined to replies to her 
i^ther's letters ; and after showing the beautiful record of her 
]E$Ver*e afibctipiis to Emma, who;!W'as sufficiently iU-hred to laugh 
afeit .mqstijpmoderately, she dltermined upon leaving it unre* 
||icdto,,.M\ I 

: “ Th^ said Mrs.^Amersharn; “if he is really 

d0vote$;t^^otij^!w anxiety wiSi write again, and 

tlben^^^liwf.^lnay wy so^tl^||^ intelligible: tf^heis not 
sinbem wilt ^endibrall^ At your silence, imd he will 

be ancr better.^ ' 

Wli|na %^3jyw^r6]$:^gree8 wi^. one, how readily his advice 
is ad^ted^mw&fflroipng Geo|i^‘Orindle|WOuldhavc essen- 
tially ]|njmaa well-meant manoeuvre, she 

AS l^a^e^^apinion afj Jane! iteted upon it. 

llie dby flK ('rAncis Grindle was to arrive, and there 
can Jueia^onlas tp the excitement which his approach pro- 
duced d|^«&ne; for tljjKiugh the activity of her admirable coun- 
sellor ib;jy|ndo|i, who detested her, curiously and unconsciously 
seconded wd supported by her friend in tfie country, who sin- 
cerely loved her, tne innocent girl found herself at once disobey- 
ing her fariicr*s commands, having prevaricated to obtain his 
leave to do so — affionting the lover to whom that father had 
actually engaged her — and proposing to meet and live under the 
same roof wim the rival of that accepted lover, who, moreover^ 
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liras the object of his hatred, and that of her future father-in-law. 
And all this combination of circumstances was the result of 
contrivances of others, some devised with the worst, and others 
with the best intentions. 

The day announced for Frank’s arrival was a most important 
and agitating one. It grew late, and Jane’s agitation increased. 
Her attentive maid, Harris, exerted herself to support and sus- 
tain her. Jane accounted to her for her nervousness, by men- 
tioning the real cause — ^hcr apprehensions of meeting her future 
brother-in-law, and might even have gone the length of telling 
her that#she was now almost sorry that she had come to the 
Amershams* when he was expected. This ingenuous expression 
of her thoughts was unquestionably injudicious in Jane; but 
Miss llsirris had lived with her for several years, and had been 
trusted with all such secrets as Jane Hrulf with her siiigle-miiid- 
edness and simplicity ever had to confide to anybody, and there- 
fore it might not much signify ; however, as soon as Jane was^* 
dressed for dinner, Miss Harris wrote off an account ot each 
day’s proceedings to Mrs. Smylar, including besides the detail 
of what she had seen, or been told, a report of whatever conver- 
sations she hud overheard. 

The day wore on — dinner was over— no Francis Crindlc. 
Something had occurred to delay him. This procrastination of 
Jane’s anxiety was most painful, and the evident effect it pro-^ 
dneed upon her manners and conversation, afforded Emma seve- 
ral opportunities for exerting her playful raillery. 

The clock was just striking nine, when the sound of wheels 
announced the approach of a carriage. 

“There he is,” said Amersham. “I suppose in this civilized 
age of railroads he couldn’t get horses ; 1 dare say, poor fellow, 
he has had no dinner, or — ” 

At this moment, when Jane’s heart beat infinitely more rapidly 
than it ought to have done, and Amersham w’as going forth to 
receive his visitor, the drawing-room doors were flung open, and 
a servant announced in a stentorian voice — 

“ Lady and Miss Cramly.” 

The sound of the names, the sight of the people, were at, 
once a shock and relief to poor Jane, and she scarcely knew! 
whether she was standing on her head or her heels: while 
Lady Cramly bounced into the room and almost smothered 
Mrs. Amersham with kisses ; ^rapbi% following in her turn, 
and receiving Emma’s salute in the calmest and most approved 
manner. 

“Well, my love,” said her ladyship, “here we are — taking 
you by surprise— a day before we were expected ; but, as I said 
to Seraphine, I was sure you wouldn’t mind us. And how do 
mu do, my dear Mr. Amersham ? dear me, how well you ate 
Idoking — and so like our friend, Count Giginawhisky, — ^isn’t he, 
Scraphine?” ® ^ 
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“ Count — ?" said Seraphiiie. 

“My dear child!” exclaimed the lady, “don’t you remember 
Gigiiiawhisky — the man who was so exceedinjcly civil to us at 
Potsdam — with all those crosses and things, and 1 said at the 
■ time how handsome he was — ” 

“And so like Mr. Amersliam?” said Emma; “ upon my word. 
Lady Cramly, you’ll make my poor dear husband more conceited 
than he is. Allow me to present a very dear friend of mine, 
Miss limit.” 

“ Oh, too happy,” said her ladyship ; “dear me — well — Sera- 
phine — to be sure 1 have the faculty of discovering likenesses. 
But Semphinc, isn't this young lady a perfect fac-simile of our 
sweet little princess — dear, dear, what was her name? — who lent 
us her palace at Naples, before wc went to the Duke’s — I declare 
at the moment I ouite torget — but she was so civil, that the re- 
collection of hiT charming countenance is perfectly fresh on my 
1 have got her down in my diary.*’ 

“ ould you like, my dear Lady Cramly,” said Mrs. Amersham, 
“to get rid of your cloak r* and you, Seraphine, shall I show you 
your rooms, as a good hostess should?” 

“ Have you dined, Lady Cramly .J”’ s»'bid Amersham. 

“ Oh ! dined, ages ago,” said the lady. “ I have got into a 
habit of early dining ; and the people at the inn w'here w'C stop- 
ped were so immensely civil — of course, they knew me through 
the servants ; but you really never saw such attention — every 
part of the little town was ransacked for dainties for our table. 
I never saw in a small English inn any thing like it. Wasn’t it 
charmingly good, Seraphine ?*’ 

“Yes, Ma,” said Seraphine; “I thought the roast fowl 
very—” 

— “ Oh, my dear child, I am not tallving of the fowls,” almost 
screamed her ladyship ; “however, I must say you are one of the 
smallest possible eaters, and care nothing about it. L’m ready 
to attend you,” added she, turning to Emma, who accordingly 
proceeded to marshal the way that she should go. 

“ That’s a lively bird, Jane,” said Amersham, when the doors 
if were closed; “you’ll have some fun with /i«fr, and more if you 
make friends with her quiet little daughter, who is all truth, and 
lets it out, too, whenever she sees occasion.” 

“ But I suppose they continually quarrel upon these points?’” 
said Jane. 

“No,” replied Amersham; “the mother generally snubs hec* 
child, and cuts her short ; but as she bears it patiently, and 
makes no answer, the alfair blows over. By and by, wc shall 
hear why she has come to us a day before we expected her. Youi 
must keep your countenance if you can, especially as it is so ex- 
ceedingly like that of her dear friend the little Princess, whos& 
name don’t recollect.” 

^ “ She certainly seems an extraordinary person,” said Jane. 
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“ I tell you i/Fhat, Miss Jenny,” said Amersham, “if our Ariend 
Frank doesn’t make his appearance before the post goes out, I 
shall just trouble him with a line. He cannot be ill — at least I 
hop§^ not ; but he seems so regular in all his engagements, that I 
get uneasy about him, being as he is alone, and under cireum-' 
stances full of grief and vexation. I ’ll go and write now. Shall 
I send your love, Jane?” 

“ I sliould think not,” said Jane. 

“ What, you mean to keep it for him till he comes,” said Mr. 
Amersham. 

“ Now really and truly,” said Jane, “ if you talk in that way, 

I shall write up to papa — ” • 

“ What, to send Sugar and Salt?” 

“Yes,” said Jane, “and run away home forthwith.” 

“ Well, Jane,” said Amersham, “ you shan't be worried. How- 
ever, I *11 write. Excuse me for live minutes.” ^ 

Jane smiled assent, and he proceeded to his room to write and 
dispatch the “remind but her smile soon turned to a thought- 
ful expression of countenance. She felt that there was too 
much truth in Amersham's joke to make it agreeable, and was 
agaiu warned of the perilous part she had been induced to act. 

By the same post which would, for a short distance, caVry 
Frank Grindle’s letter, the following would be disoatched toj 
London : — 

“ Dear Mrs. Smylar, 

“ I begin very much to doubt whether it was quite prudent to 
let Miss Jane come here at the same time with F. G. without the 
colonel’s knowledge. From something she said to-day, 1 think 
it not unlikely that she will get frightened, and write and toll 
her father all about it, and then you will get into a pretty scrape. 
Think this oVer ; and whether it would not be best to tell him 
yourself, ipnd say you never knew any thing about F. G.’s coming 
here till you heard of it from me. He is to be here this evening, 
so now consider ; and at all events believe me, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ E. Harris.* 

Tills letter given {par parentMse) to the reader, will serve Still 
further to illustrate the really perilous ]^sition of poor Jane. It 
may seem strange that people could be found to combine against 
so much sweetness and goodness as those of which her mind and 
character were composea ; but Smylar 's potlirer was very extra- 
ordmary — ehe had her point to carry, her ends to achieve, and if 
in her progress towards success, she had sufficient ability to dupe 
and deceive Colonel Bruff and his daughter, both in opposite in- 
terests, there can be no doubt that she had sufficient talent to 
win Rliss Harris over to her cause, aiding her plausibility, as 
she was in the habit of doing, by a^itting her to be a partici-. 
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pator in the refections of her private apartments. Amersbam's 
letter to Frank Grindle ought to be recorded^ for reasons, the 
cogency of ivhich may be hereafter shows. It raji thus 

« Thursday Evening. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“We have ^vaited and waited for your promised arrival, to- 
day, and arc grcviously disappointed that you are not come. 
We sincerely hope that neither illness nor accident detains you. 
We expect yon without fail to-morrow ; but as the lateness of 
the hour at which our post leaves this, affords me the oppor- 
tunity of writing, pray let ns know why you are not with us this 
evening, and that yon will be here in the course of the day, and 
above all that you are well ; or whether my going over to you 
would, on any matter of business, be useful or agreeable. 

“ My wife desires her best regards. We think we can give 
'you some amusement in the society of a lady and her daugliier, 
who are our only visitors, except our very old and dear friend, 
Jaue Bruif. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

“E. Amersham.*' 

Before these letters were dispatched; Lady Cramly, Sera- 
phine, Jane, and Amersham, were all again reassembled in the 
salon; and Amersham, who W'as anxious that Jane should as 
early as possible understand some of the merits of the new arri- 
vals, began a course of showing them off, which never failed to 
produce its clTcct. Wherefore after casting a look at Miss Bruif 
which she did not peri'ecily comprehend, and another at his wife, 
which she perfectly did, he opened the campaign by inquiring of 
Lady* Cramly if she had stayed any time in Paris. * The train he 
had laid was fired, and off she went. j. 

“ Yes,*’ said the lady. “ I was there ten or twelve days ; 
quite enough for Paris at this season, although to me seasons 
make no difference. Paris, you know, is France. The spirit of 
concentration is universal, and certainly out of the capital, one 
is there out of the world. I, of course, saw every thing, and 
heard every thing. We were pted in the most chaming manner. 
It would have amused'you to see me a great lady. 1 like Thiers 
very much, because 1 think him a nice sha^ little fellow ; and 
1 admire Guizot, he is so gentle and so placid. Well now really 
you would have landed me a great diplomatist. There was 
Guizot talking to me for three-quarters of an hour on the state 
of England ; and he had no sooner left me, than Thiers tried to 
get out of me all the information he could ; and although 1 was 
cautious, of course, he confessed he understood more of English 
policy from what I had said to him than he ever knew before. 

- You heard him say so, Scraphine?” 
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“ Why no, Ma’,” said Seraphine, I did not.” 

“Ah well, child,” said her ladyship, “that is because you 
didn’t attend;,youhad enough to do to talk to your beauK. I never 
saw a young Tady more beset by Parisian danaies than that quiet, 
modest-looking creature.” 

“ La, Ma’ ! ” said Seraphine ? ” 

“Were you much at the Tuilleries?” said Amersham to Lady 
Craraly, looking sideways at Jane. 

“ Three or four times,” said the lady ; “ in fact we really were 
so engaged that we were obliged to shirk a royal command or 
two. The King was exceedingly gracious. He was very fond 
of me when I was a girl. At that time he was living at Twick- 
enham, and my dear father, who had a beautiful place there, 
used to send him tloners, flounders, and French-rolls; and I >ised 
to call him Phil. I was quite a baby then, but His Majesty re- 
collected me perfectly, and was exceedingly good-natured, and 
hij beautiful family vastly civil. I have jotted it all down in my 
diary, which you shall read, my dear Mrs. Amersham, before it 
is published. 

“Oh,” said Amersham, “ you mean to publish again ? ” 

“ Why that is not decided upon,” replied the lady. “ I have 
had offers from almost all the publishers in London, from my old 
friend Liberal, of Albcmarlc-strect, down to the house of Sneak 
and Shuffle, of— I forget where — ^all at my feet ; but the dear 
Marquis of Nottiiigliam, who was so uncommonly civil to us at 
Florence, and who is really and truly one of the most charming 
creatures in the ivorld, and so fond of Seraphine, says that ] 
ought not to be too hasty,” 

“ The power of making tours,” said Jane, “ must be exceed 
ingly delightful. I have never left England.” 

“ Nor ever will till you are pleased to marry,” said Lad; 
Cramly. “ When I was of course much younger than I am now, 
I used to ffive myself airs, and turn up my nose at half a hvindrcd 
lovers, aim especially at thosc«whom my poor dear papa re- 
commended ; but at last 1 found that, independent as I fancied 
myself w'hile single, I was the most dependent and helpless 
creature in the world ; so I took the man of my choice. To be 
sure, he was only a baronet, and that of 1725, but then he was 
a good, kind creature ; and although he js gone (as 1 was saying 
one day to the Pope), the way we must all go, he has left me 
that dear child, who is indeed a trcuoiire.” 

Jane and Emma exchanged looks, which Seraphine observed 
and most undutifully gave another. * « 

“ Did you visit Venice this trip V said Amersham. 

“Venice?” exclaimed the lady. “ Why do you think I conic 
f ever leave Portman-square w'ltbout visiting Venice? Why the 
dear Doge is one of the oldest fnends 1 have. He speaks Eng- 
lish wouderfblly well, and laughs ready to kill himself when J 
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call him playfully, in my way, ‘ my Old Doggy.' He is a capital 
fello\^ isn’t he Seraphine? " 

“ Very agreeable indeed, Ma,” said Seraphine. 

“ Do you sing much now, Seraphine ? said Mrs. Amersham, 
wishing to throw a chance of joining in the conversation into 
the poor girl’s hands, and, at the same time, to prevent her 
husband for carrying his exhibition of her mother's absurdities 
to too great an extent. 

“ Sometimes,” said Sei^aphine, gently. 

“Sometimes ! ” said Lady Cramly ; “ that is remarkably modest. 
W%, my dear Mrs. Amersham, her singing is the cause of our 
being here to-day, instead of to-morrow,” 

“ La, Ma’ !” said Scraphine. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know it,” said her mother, “ but so it is. 
If we had stayed over to-day at Lord Castlemount’s we should 
have met the i)ukc of Rochester ; and Lord Castlcmount told me 
that if his Royal Highness had heard Seraphine sing, he would 
'have invited us to stay with him at Fitzroy-park ; and if his 
Royal Highness had done so, it w'ould of course have been a 
command, and we must have gone ; wdiieh to me, Mrs. Amersham, 
who love our royal family with a loyalty derived irom ray dear 
father, would have been both an honour and a pleasure ; but as 
we had promised you for to-morrow, I thought it best to get 
away to-day, for 1‘ear we should have been kept a week or two.” 

Here Jane and Amersham exchanged looks, so did Mrs. 
Amersham and Seraphine. 

How much further this particular conversation, with its ac- 
companying glances, and countcr-glancos, might have gone on, 
we cannot say; but just as Lady Cramly was beginning a his- 
tory of having driven herself up Vesuvius m a Londoi -built 
tilbury, the butler came to announce that the usual social and 
and sociable meal of the Amershams — supper — was ready ; and in 
spite of the splendid and magnificent banquet which had been 
prepared by the inhabitants of Slushpool for her ladyship’s 
dinner at the Magpie and Stump in that beautiful village, she 
“ nothing loth," accepted the proffered arm of her host, and they 
^ led the way to the round tabic long since commemorated m our 
annals. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

It is impossible to doubt the difficulty, to say nothing of the 
delicacy of poor Jane’s position : indeed it would besuperffuous 
to call the reader’s attention to what may really be called the 
perils to which she is exposed, knowing so much as by this time 
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be does. Not a ni'ord could pass her lips— not a look, not a sigb, 
could escape her, without being noted dpwn by Miss Harris. 
The audible scratching of the pen of the recording inquisitor 
behind the curtain, does give something like warning to the self- 
ciiminatiiig victim, and may sometimes serve to check his com- 
municativeness ; but with Jane — no — her fate, her fortunes, and 
her happiness seemed to be at the mercy of persons, who ought, 
upon every principle of honesty and rectitude, to have upheld 
her cause “ against a world in arms.’* . 

But now, as to Miss Harris’s letter to the besmeared Smyi^r. 
When she got it, she read it through twice before she even laid 
it down. It sometimes happens that plain common sense beats 
finesse hollow. Smylar had laid her plans skilfully enough to 
answer her great purpose ; but Smylnr had not, in grasping the 
subject at large, prepared herself for certain little incidental 
events. She knew, to be sure, the purity and honesty of Jane’s 
mind ; but, judging from her own feelings, and regulating her 
conduct towards her young mistress by the scale of her own pas- 
sions, she thought there could be no doubt whatever of the 
young lady’s acceding to any arrangements which would bring 
her and the man whom she liked under the same roof; more 
especially after she had, as she thought elfectualiy succeeded in 
undermining — to a certain extent— the high principle by which 
she had, up to the present stage of her life, been actuated. 

Mrs. Smylar just at this period was on the edge of a precipice, 
or, one might more appositely say, performing her evolutions 
* (as probably she had frequently done in early life) on the tight- 
'rope, from which the most trifling false step ivould bring her to 
the ground. To be sure, Miss Harris generously acted clown 
for her, and chalked her shoes to add to her security, with all 
the winning grace of hollow friendship. When she got that 
young person’s letter, which at once showed her how much 
was to be feared from the timidity or sensibility of sweet 
Jorniy Brut!*, the difficulty and delicacy of her own position were 
made evident to her. Then came the question — What was next 
to be done ? Having acted as she had, and having concerted 
the scheme for bringing together those whom she wished to love 
each other — ^if they did not love each other already — how was 
she to proceed under the belief of a break-down in the resolu* 
tion of her doomed victim ? — for so she considered Jane, and vic- 
tim ,she meant her to be. w 

Several questions were now to bo mooted by the heroine of 
Builpck’s-Smithy, and one — a very important one— was, toi^h- 
ing the capacity of Miss Harris tor judging the probabili^ of 
effects: from apparent causes ; and whether she had — ^looking to 
her qualifications — formed a just estimate of Jane’s feelings and 
apprehensions. 

The neiTt^question was, whether, since pens .and ink have been 
sent upon ea'rth for the purpose of man’s and woman’s destruc- 
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lion, Jane, if she did break down, and write to her father, wonld 
or would not, in the excitement of the moment, the plenitude of 
.ber repentance, and the anxiety for reconciliation with her 
parent, inform the colonel that the scheme of bringing her and 
iPrank Grindle together, originated entirely with his confidential 
adviser 

Then came a third question; whether, in order to prevent 
such an. explosion, she should venture upon the yet untri d 
experiment of herself writing to Jane. The debate upon this, 
ho\«ever, lasted but a few moments. She felt that she could 
not check the impulse of the daughter without inculpating her- 
self with the father. What then was to be done ? Writing \o 
Harris for further particulars might equally commit her ; and 
Harris, according to her notions, was not sufficiently acute to 
comprehend any thing put hypothetically, or without a plain 
statement of facts and names ; and so the mill-work of Mrs. 
^mylar’s brain went on and on, and round and round, until at 
last— by no means an uncommon case — she resolved to let mat- 
ters take their own course, always qualifying this resolution by 
the reflection, that, by the family arrangement of submitting all 
the letters which arrived per post to her surveillance in the first 
instance, she might with her theatrical activity withhold any 
one which came to hand addressed to the colonel from Jane, 

L leaving it to some further stretch of ingenuity to give such 
cogent reasons to the poor girl for v^hat she had done, as might 
convince her that her interposition was based on the best motives, 
aud no doubt would eventually .produce the most favourable 
results. 

Still it was not impossible, nor even improbable, that Jane 
miglit direct her letter to the colonel at the Doldrum — ^knowing 
as she did how much of his time he passed at that club. If once 
the implicit confidence which he had so long reposed in SinyJar 
was shaken — ^no matter however little — the violence and abrupt- 
ness of his temper and character would have burst forth, and 
she would have been sent oiT at a moment's notice; all her 
hopes frustrated, all her expectations wrecked. And so we may 
^at least indulge in the belief that the fiend in human shape— or 
rather in the shape in which her mantua-maker chose her to 
appear— must have passed a sleepless, miserable' night ; her 
uneasiness upon the main point of her career being by no means, 
mitigated in consc(]uence of the evident addiction of Bruif to the 
society and cercte of Lady Gramm. 

At Amersham’s the complexity of feelings was scarcely less 
cmbkrrassing. Jane, as wc have seen, was too acute not to 
perceive the anxiety of Emma for Frank's arrival, nor could 
Emma blind herself to the longing, dreading, lingering, hoping, 
fearing feelings of Jane; and as the hours wore on, poor Jane 
gradually became more tresnblingly alive to the delicacy of her 
position in consenting to become the companion in a.country- 
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house of a most agreeable and accomplished man, so very pecu- 
liarly placed in regard to her as was this amiable brother-in-law 
elect ; but still she could not summon courage enough to spea W 
to Mrs. Amersham on the point, for fear of incurring an imputa- 
tion of vanity. 

** And why,” said she to herself, “ may not this Mr. Orindle 
eome here as well as any other friend of. the Amershams? Jt is 
true that he is destined to be a near connexion of mine— •a strong 
reason why he should be here. If I remonstrate upon this point, 

1 show cither that I fancy myself charming enough to drive him 
into a dishonourable rivalry with his brother-in-law, or that I 
have not siiflicient lirmiiess of principle, or dignity of character, 
to withstand his fascinations, which are to lead to a violation 
of u contract, which in the other case I am to be suthciently 
vain to imagine him anxious to invalidate.” And so Jane said 
to herself further, Let him come — I know my heart — I know 
my duty — he shall be my friend, my brother-in-law — ^but m;*!' 
lather's will must be obeyed; and if it be, Francis Grindle andl 
shall naturally see inucli of each other. Why have I even for a 
moment alarmed myself at his visit upon this occasion?” 

Now all this, which is perfectly reasonable, perfectly philoso- 
phical, and perfectly just, Jane, as we have just observed, “ said 
to herself,” but she said it to nobody else ; and when Harris, 
who was watching every turn of her countenance, and catching i 
every syllable that fell from her li])s, i*or the purpose of report- 
ing to “head-quarters,” saw the struggles which were passing 
in her mind, she felt more convinced than ever that Mrs. Smy- 
lar’s scheme was a failure ; and actuated by that apprehension, 
coupled with a prospective certainty of being herself tuvned oil* 
by the colonel in case her secret correspondence with Smylar 
should be discov cred, she in her turn began to calculate whether, 
if Smylar adopted a bolder line of conduct, she herself should 
not write to the colonel to tell him what was going on. 

,This “ wheel within wheel” system, certainly looks threaten- 
ing to some of the plotters ; nor was Miss Harris’s slight attach- 
ment to Mr. Uiimric, the colonel’s own man and butler, the former 
— and perhaps even actual — aspirant to Mrs. Smylar’s hand,,- 
likely to check her exertions in the way of self-preservation in 
the establishment, even at the risk of jeopardizing the “ great 
lady in the little parlour,*” and as her fears increased, so pro- 
portionably increased her restlessness as to longer keeping the 
secret of Mr. Frank's visit ; whereupon she fletermined, if she 
did not hear from Mrs. Smylar in the morning, to take upon her- 
self the task of enlightening the colonel upon"that,most interest- 
ing sub>ect. 

She did not hear from Mrs. Smylar, nor was she likely ever to 
hear ftomher upon any matter which she considered important, 
inasmuch as upon Mrs. Smylar’s est-iblished iirinniple she never 
could be brought to commit herself in writing. She v ould have 
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liked a dialog;iio ^vitli Miss Harris extremely well; in the course 
()*' which she mi"ht have extracted from her the circumstances 
wdiich her apprehensions were grounded ; hut suspecting as 
she did that Miss Harris was not entirely indilferent to Mr. 
Kuinlit, whose presumptuous advances she (Smylar) had con- 
sidered it due to her station to check and discourage; and, more- 
over, thinking it not quite impossible that a correspondence might 
he going on b(' tween them, inasmuch as Rumfit by his activity 
and assiduity might get possession of the letters even before her^ 
or might have his own particular despatches thrown down what 
the kitchen-maid called the “ hairy,” or directed to him at the 
Butlers’ Club (of which he was a distinguished member), she 
determined entirely to keep aloof, and hover like a hawk over 
her prey till pouncing-time came. 

One hears a vast deal of the “ republic” of letters, and of the 
“ equality” of Imman beings, and the universality of the rights 
and privileges >»f mankind; but high-sounding as all these very 
cheering, consolatory, and encouraging preachments and spcechi- 
ficatioiis may be, in point of fact when tested by practice they 
arc so much nonsense ; because, although men and women may 
i ' universally constructed *aUkc (each in their kind), the dis- 
[ Hty of their qualities and qualifications is too evident to re- 
uuirc a moment^s consideration. We might seem to speak invi- 
(liously, if we instituted any comparison here between living 
people; and therefore we abstain. But take the whole course 
of natural history — is there anything like a republicanism in the 
construction of animals, touching their uses, their sagacity, their 
figures, their instinct i Is a toad the equal of a race-horse? Is 
a duck the peer of a lion ? Is a worm the fellow of a grcyhouitd? 
Wonderful as may be the formation of all these, or fifty other 
creatures, as applicable to the several purposes for the fulfilment 
of which they have been created, nobody can be found to deny 
the gradations of intellect (if intellect instinct may be called) 
. ' which different animals of different genera and species are 
distinguished. 

i Now of the same genus were Mrs. Smylar and Miss Harris ; 
iut as to species, Mrs. Smyliir was as the race-horse to the toad 
fhad tke^ been of the same genus) ; and while Miss Bruff^s maid 
lancied that she saw through the designs of Mrs. Smylar, and 
felt assured that by taking the step upon which she had deter- 
4nined she could not only carry her point by damaging her with 
the colonel, but eventually .secure an alliance with Mr. Rumfit, 
and necessarily attain a consequent establishment in the coloners 
house, she was playing loady at a wonderful disadvantage. 
Poor Miss Harris ! little did she know* the sort of person with 
^whom she had to deal — little did she anticipate the results of her 
great political experiment. • 

Acting however upon the impulse — ^not of the moment merely 
'r-butupon the impulse sdven to her mind and feelings, after 
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some consideration, and after her disappointment at not receiv- 
ing an encouraging answer, or indeed any answer at all, from 
Mrs. Smylar (whether she had got any letter from Mr. llumtlt, 
history tells us not), she sat down when her young lady was 
gone to dinner, and wrote to her master that which follow's : — 

** Tuesday. 

‘'Sii, 

“I am sure you will forgive the very great liberty I take in 
venturing to write these few lines to you, which is a liberty 
nothing could induce me to take, but that 1 think it right you 
should know of some circumstances which you are not apprised 
of at present. 

“Nobody upon earth can be more attached to a mistress than 
I am to Miss Jane; I hope I have always shown it in all I have 
ever said or done, since I have lived with her ; and there is not 
a sweeter-tempered, kindcr-hcarted young lady in the w orld, and 
I would die to serve her, which is the real cause of this letter. 

“ I think it my duty, sir, to tell you, that Mr. Francis Orindle 
is expected here this evening ; he was to have come yester' 'ay ; 
and 1 am sure my young lady is in a state of great r.gitittion 
about it, for, as it seems to me, Mr. ni;d Mrs. Amersham arc 
moat juixious anxious for him to be here while Miss Jane is 
here, and she is, therefore, the more worried on that account. 

“ Now, sir, although I w ould not for the world mean to say— 
and I am sure, sir, you will believe me — that Mr. and Mrs. 
Amersham wish to do any thing to disparage Miss Jane’s in- 
tended husband in her eyes, by bringing Mr. Francis Grindlc 
here, still having lived with her now for several years, I know 
enough of her to know that this meeting and their staying in 
the same house together, will be a great trial to her, and so 
I thought it my duty — and I hope to be forgiven for what I have 
done— to write and tell you the truth. 

“I have no motive, sir, and can have none, but acting for tbc 
best. I know that Miss Jtuie is good and excellent in every 
way, but from w hat she has said" to me I humbly think she 
ought not to be placed in the situation in w hich she is, consider- 
ing that it seems as if Mr. and Mrs. 'Amersham wished to set iip 
Mr. Francis Grindle against his half-brother, and this seems to 
flurry my young lady; and therefore I Have told you the truth, 
and beg and pray of you, sir, not to say one word about this 
letter, not to my young lady, nor anylod}j else in the house ” (under- 
scored) “ for it would cause me great trouble if you did, and, as 
1 have said before, 1 have no object but doing good, as a dutiful 
servant should d^;^' “ 1 am, sir, 

“ Yours most obediently, 

• « Emily Harris.’* 

This letter, carefully written, cautiously spelt, and clearly 
directed to the gallant colonel, in due course by that night's postr 
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reached Ilarley-strcct, and in less than ten minutes after its 
arrival was opened and read by Mrs. Smylar, who, taking into her 
kind consideration the advancing age and increasing iii^mitics 
of her respected and reputable master, felt it part of her duty to 
relieve him as much as possible from the trouble of poring over 
correspondence which she did not coiiside| it necessary for him, 
at his time of life, to worry himself about. 

What Mrs. Smylar’s feelings tow'ards her dear friend Miss 
Harris were, or what her resolutions as to her eventual destiny 
might be when she had read this “ treacherous scrawl,** it is 
quite impossible for us to say ; but its contents decided her ak 
to the course she w'as on the instant to pursue. That questiou 
was settled. The moment she saw the colonel she would open 
his eyes to what she thought the schemes of the Amershams. 
For although it was the scheme of ‘all others which she wished 
to succeed, ^till if the colonel w(ts to be made aware of it, she, 
and she only, was the person to warn him. And, r,o as it seems, 
the plot thickened. 

Among the letters which arrived for Colonel Bniff, was one 
from Jane herself. That, however, tlic sacrilegious hands of 
Smylar dared not to touch. There are limits not to be passed, 
lines not to be transgi*e.sscd. She certainly screwed it, and 
twisted it, and peeped into it, in hopes of getting something out 
of it, but in vain: and so it reached its destination. 

Whether Miss Harris had also written to llumflt, either 
through his club or down tlie “ bairy,” we are unable to say, 
but there can be no doubt that ho appeared exceedingly fidgettv 
and nervous during the morning. Smylar was agitated. ITic 
least additional touch of rouge was considered necessary to 
enable her to meet the gaze of the colonel, and an extra bite of 
the Ups to give them the ruddiness whidh the gallant and dis- 
agreeable Behemoth was so frequently inclined to mar. 

Srnylar had unquestionably taken a deciding step in openingi 
Miss Harris’s lettel*, which it is quite needless to observe she 
meant to answer by return of post ; but the restless manner of 
Mr. RumUt, a sort of twiddle-finger kind of nervousnes.s, some^ 
what worried her, as conveying to her mind the suggestion that 
Miss Harris had communicated to him her intention of address- 
ing the colonel. Whereupon she (Smylar) was particularly 
desirous of opening her heart to her dear master, so that she 
might have ample time to reply — of course in kia name— to the 
waniin^ given by that prudential young person. 

“ Well, sir,” said Smylar when she first saw the gallant ani- 
mal, “ have you heard from Miss Jane to-day ? ” 

“ Yes,’* said the colonel, “ there*s a letter from her. Havcn*t 
opened it. Conclude she’s well, else she couldn’t write.' 

“ No, that’s true,'* said Smylar, “but there may be news from 
Mrs. Amersham’s which you ought to know; nay, colonel, there 
is news which you ought to kuow%” 
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position at the moment our history has now reached. Driven 
to expo.se, for the sak'c of priority, a plan of Mrs. Aincrshiim’s, 
the entire success of which w ould have given her the greatest 
pleasure ; which she herself had been working, and which would, 
more than anything else in the world, tend to the accom])lish- 
ment of the object she had in view. Such is the force of cir- 
cumstances. ♦ 

What new's ?” said BrufT. “ News from Jane, eh ? 

“ Yes,” said Smylar ; “there may be visitors there, whose pre- 
sence is not desirable." 

“ Can't see who — what?** said the colonel. 

“ Why suppose,*’ said Smylar, “Mr. Francis Grindlc should 
be on a visit there — what then ? " 

“Eh^* exclaimed the colonel; “what the canter, the s:iint, 
the butterfly-hunter, the frog-catcher ?*’ 

“Why,” said the lady, biting her lips to give them a tint, “it 
may be so ; and it may he that your friends the Amershams 
think that the better match of the iw'o.*’ 

“ That’ll do, said the colonel. “ Can’t make you o»it. One 
day the Amershams arc ail for one match, another day for 
another match, as you say. What can they care about ii, eh? 
Wliy should they worry themselves to shulllc about and whiffle 
like weathercocks ? *’ 

“ Oh,” said Smylar, “ if you are unreasonable enough to 
expect people to give you rea>ons for their c*)nduct, I really can’t 
help you. All I know is — and I feel it my duty to tell you, for 
nobody else will — that this fascinating Mr. Frank Grindle is 
-domesticated with your daughter, while she is under an engage- 
ment to be married to his li.-ilf-brothcr, who is not admitted into 
her society. Now,” added she emphatically and theatrically, 

“ that’s the fact, and what do you think of it?” 

“ Think I” said Bruff, looking as if he really were capable of 
thinking, “ why upon my life I don’t know\ Jane told me two 
% or three days ago, that the Amershams had got acquainted with 
f this spider- hunter at Broadstairs, but I never troubled my head 
j about that. As I said to Lady Gramm, Jane is to be married 
this day three weeks — what else does it matter ! ’* 

“ Oh,” said Smylar, contracting her well-corked eyebrows, 
“you make Lady Gramma vovfiduntc in your family matters, 
fs that prudent, colonelf recollecting ailL tW has been said of 
her early life ? ” 

This Mrs. Smylar, who knew nothing whatever of Lady Gramm, 
except perhaps through some lying, libellous publication, thought 
was a hard hit, which might be useful in the prosecutioa of her 
otvn project. 

“ I don’t know what you mean by confidante^ said Brulf, 
“because I don’t know the language ; but she takes an interest 
in my affairs.” 

“ I esV' interrupted Smylar, who could not get rid of her habit i 
. of mingling jest with her satire ; the true honey and gall of the 
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provincial coulisse, “ and would t.'ike the principal too if she 
could. I speak as 1 feed. Lady Gramm probably has objects 
in anticipation wlii Ai of course 1 have not. My views arc 
inc and straijijhtforward, and what 7 say I say with no feeling 
but for yovr pood, and that of your dear child." 

That’ll do,’^ said Bruff, “ that’ll do. I am satisfied of that. 
Eh, wdiat, Smylar— crying? Come, come, that’s nonsense, cry- 
ing wdll spoil your complexion." 

Slany true words arc spoken in jest, and most assuredly Smy- 
lar’s tears would have done serious damage to the beautiful glow 
on her countenance — the roses on her cheeks were not likely to 
nourish by watering. Ilow'cvcr, she was quite mistress of her 
art, and the two little piii’s-heads which she crocodiled out, 
rested iqxm the lower lashes of her eyes, and there maintained 
their station, aided by the cremes sind pomades wdiich are so 
earnestly i' 0 (!ommcnded to ladies en decadence, 

“ 1 say, ( qloncl,*' emphatically proceeded Mrs. Smylar, wiping 
away the drops, “that I feel it my duty to tell you what is 
going on. If I have behaved w rongly — if I have outstepped that 
duty — send me away. Heaven knows,” and then came a throw 
up of the orbs, “what my iniciitioiis arc, and — 

“There, there,” said the colonel, “that^ll do. Now, then, sit 
down — doti’c flurry yourself. What d'ye mean? — cxphiin. Is 
this Frank brought down there to supplant George, and these 
people privy to it ' — is that what you mean ? ” 

“That is it,” said Hmylai*, “and the instant it came to my 
knowdedgo I resolved that you .should iiear of it.” 

“That’ll do,” said the colonel, “u hat’s best to be done? I 
won’t stand this. You have puzzled me about these Amer- 
shams, I tell you ; but what do you know I that’s the point. I 
don’t ask hotv you know it, but what do you know ?" 

“ Why,” said Smylar, with one of her best low comedy sott- 
hrelte leers, “ I do know, and I made it a point to know', because 
I knew more before ; in fact, colonel, it is a plan; how managed. 
I don’t pretend to guess, but so it is ; and what the denouements 
as W'c used to say at Bullock’s-smithy, may be, I of course, notl 
being behind the scenes, cannot pretend to gucs.s. Still that is \ 
my view of the plot ; and if I have done wrong in telling you, as 
1 said before, treat me as I deserve.” 

“ But,” said the colonel, “ let’s see what Jane herself says ; for, 
as I told you, I have not opened her letter.” 

“That,” said Smylar, “ will settle the affair.*' 

“ Here,” said the colonel, “ read it to me. It will save my 
eyes, or rather my glasses. As Ljidy Gramm says, I have over- 
worked my sight.” 

Smylar proceeded to open the letter from Jane, and read thus; 

“ My dearest Father, “ Tuesday. 

“Tlie kindness of our dear friends the Amershama has, as 
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usual, been unmitigated — their hospitality and fiicndship are 
unbounded, and in my present peculiar position nothing cfin ex- 
ceed Emma’s tenderness towards, me, or her good-hearted 
husband’s anxiety to rctidcr me perfectly comfortable. 

* “ There is nobody staying here hut Lady Cramly and her 
daughter — a remarkably nice, quiet, yet highljf accomplished 
girl. Her mother has travelled a great deal, and like great tra- 
vellers, I believe, has seen a great deal — she is, however, ex- 
ceedingly clever, and wonderfully amusing to a quiet body 
like me. 

** 1 have heard from both Sir George Grindlc and his son, who 
seem to threaten a visit here. I have no doubt the Amershams 
would give them a kind reception ; and what renders the coin- 
cidence curious, they have invited Mr. Francis Grindle here, 
with whom, as 1 told you, they became acquainted during his 
uncle’s illness at Broadstairs. 

“ I shall be very glad to improve my acquaintance with him 
who is destined so soon to become a near connexion of ours ; 
but it is odd enough that the Amershams should have made a 
friendship with him without even knowing, or at least thinking 
at the time they were first introduced, that he was destined to 
he my brother-in-law. 

I have told you that T have heard from George Grindle ; I 
have not answered his letter, for it leaves me in doubt whether 
he and his father will remain at Brighton long enough to receive 
it. Lady Gramm has written to mq very kindly, and tells me 
that you seem to enjoy her little quiet reunions, I have heard 
her say that London, in what they call the dull season of the 
year, is to her most agreeable. 

“ Our weather here is charming ; but of course my mind is 
not <iuite at case, although dear Emma is a great comfort to me, 
for 1 almost feel — not that I .am very superstitious — that the 
death of Mr. Leeson has somehow sauly altered the previously 
settled arrangements. 

“ Believe me, dearest father, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ Jane Brufp/’ 

Now, with the exception of the last two lines of this letter, 
there was not one syllable, calculated to serve the purposes of 
either Smylar or Harris. Jane’s opeimes# of heart, and sincerity 
of character, told her father as mere matter of fact, that which 
these two plotters and counteivplotters were hatching as some- 
thing of' the roost vital importance. 

Smylar was dead-beaten by the straightforwardness of the 
letter. All the credit she had taken to herself for finding out 
the juxtaposition of Jane and Francis was gone at a blow ; and 
her exploit of opening Harris’s exceedingly cunning epistle, re- 
coiled most bitterly upon herself; for as it is evident, had she 
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done no such thing, but permitted that letter to reach the 
colonel’s h^nd, the candid and undisguised statement of his 
daughter would have entirely demolished the fruits of Harris’s 
vigilance and activity ; whereas now, she had to tight the battle 
with Harris, and bear the blame herself. Therefore was it ne- 
ccssjiry for her — if she could manage it — to do something else, 
which, simply arising out of the actual state of affairs, might if 
possible, attract or drive the colonel away from the parties at 
my Lady Gramm’s— his admiration of which was her horror ; for 
besides diverting him from her society, they kept him so exceed- 
ingly sober, that when he did come home, the warmth of his 
friendship and the ardour of his esteem did by no means resemble 
thit w'hich they had been before he had addicted himself to her 
soirees, 

“ Well, colonel,’* said she after he had read the letter, “ I con- 
fess I do not sec why Mr. Francis Grindlc, who is more nearly con- 
nected with Mr. Lceson than either his father or liis half-brother, 
is to be permitted to go about and visit — and especially visit 
Miss Jane — wliile Sir George and her intended husband are shut 
up moping and mumping. If I were you, I would go down to 
the Amershams’ myself — why should you not? — they arc old 
friends, connexions — I would; and as you say 1 give you one 
account of them at one time, and another account at another, go 
—see — and judge for yourself: that’s my advice.” 

« Is it ? ” said the colonel ; and he began to look as people 
who have intellects look, when they begin to consider — there’s 
reason in that, there is ; but you see the girl writes the truth.” 

“It isn’t the girl,” said Smylar, “as you call her — there’s no 
fear of /ler; but mind the people with wliom she is living. Now, 
what do you think of doing this, colonel ? — what do you think 
of writing to Sir George ? What I want, as you must know, is 
that every thing should turn out well. Suppose you go this 
afternoon to the Amershams’, and see yourself what is going on.” 

“ I haven’t been there for I don’t know how long,” said the 
colonel. 

“The happier they will be to .see you,” said Smylar. 

“ Btit I promised Lady Gramm,” said the colonel, “ to go this 
evening to see a man eat fircuork8,or something, and 1 can’t — 

“ Yes, colonel, you can,” said Smylar, looking at him in a way 
for which no half-price is admitted ; “ consider your daughter’s 
happiness — your own peace of mind — never mind the fireworks 
— I know enough of those sort of things.” 

“ That’ll do,” said the colonel. “ I’U go — by Jove you are a 
treasure to me ; to thmk now how you found this out — before 
Jenny wrote to — ” 

“That’s it,” said Smyla; “and now, colonel— all I depend 
upon is, that you Mali ask no questions at the Amershams* of 
any body, nor suffer any body to speak to you on the subject. 
There you will go — there you w'ill catch this designing Mr. Francis, 
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with all his mock grief, insinuating himself into Miss Jane’s good 
graces, and then you will appreciate the friendship of the Amer- 
shams, and the little service I may have done to you.” 

“ But I'll shoot Amersham,” said Bruff, “ if I find he is in the 
conspiracy ; what, d’ye think that he — ” 

“ I think nothing," said Sniylar; “ go, my dear colonel — keep 
your own counsel, and speak to nobody on the subject; you arc 
come down to see your daughter, and there’s an end; — only 
mark, let the- afiair turn out as it will, my anxiety is that your 
views and wishes should not be frustrated." 

Knowing the influence which Mr. Sinylar really did possess 
over the gallant jolter-hcad, there c.an be little doubt of her suc- 
cess in persuading him to follow her advice, which advice had, 
as is obvious, the double object of exciting, as she hoped, a 
quarrel with his daughter (an almost natural result of their 
meeting), and of withdrawing him from the fascinations of Lady 
Gramm’s strong colfee and dimly-lighted boudoir. He decided 
upon going: and now came another difficulty. In the ordinary 
course of things, he would have taken Mr. Hiimfit as his ser- 
vant; but Smylar could not permit of any interview between 
that person and Miss Harris under the circumstanev s. She 
therefore reminded the. full-sized dolt that could go by the rail- 
road, as the station was not more than eight miles, or some such 
thing, from Amersham’s house (which was about half the dis- 
tance it was from London), and that the groom could take 
his portmanteau, dressing-case, and bag : and that Simmons was 
there, and could dress him, and that llumfit was a safeguard to 
the house ; — all of ivhich She urged with so much energy and 
anxiety, that any body who did not know the passionless cold- 
ness of her heart, and the grovelling calculativeness of her 
mind, would have fancied she had some very strong reason for 
wishing Mr. Rumfit to stay where he was. Not a bit of it: to 
prevent his yoiny was the object, and having achieved that, she 
cared for nothing else ; and consummated her performance of 
the day by writing the following note to her dear friend Miss 
Harris : — 

“ The colonel begsv you will take no notice to him, nor any 
body else, of what you w rote to him. He will be down before 
this post comes in. He thanks you." 

This written in a disguised hand, was sealed and despatched. 
The colonel himself, locked up in an iron hearse on the railroad, 
was destined to hit his mark, as far as he w as concerned, by 
eight or nine miles. Mrs, Smylar suggested to Mr. Rumfit tl^e 
agreeablcness of having some cake and wine in her room, pre- 
viously to a little bit of supper which she ordered to be ready at 
ten o’clock, during and after which she rallied him agreeably 
upon his affection for Emily Harris, who to her thinking ** was 
me of the nicest girls she had ever seen." 
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At Amcvsbam’s matters were on rather diiicrcntly. 

There, in the usual routine of things, the trap in which Colonel 
Briiir by his forced march was to catch his daughter and Francis 
was all ready for his closing; and certainly his arrival, in a 
rickety sort of unglazcd omnibus, drawn by one wretched pony 
— the omnibus, odd enough to say, being scarcely large enough 
to hold the colonel only, and being, moreover, called the 
Apollo, and which had, by dint of the last energies of the 
wretched animal that dragged it from the railway-station, 
brought him to Amersham’s in little less than tw'o hours 
more than would have been expended if he had put himself 
behind a jiair of Newman’s posters in one of his currant- 
colourcd cliaiscs — startled Mrs. Amersham, Jane, and my Lady 
Cranily, and her daughter. The two last knew nothing of the 
colonel, except that when he was annonneed by the same name 
as Jane, they concluded he was her father. Jane had not, of 
course, the remotest notion of seeing him there, andJVIrs. Amcr- 
sliam, to whom he had never paid the civility of even a morning 
visit for years, felt almost frightened at his approach. 

My dear father!” said Jane, running to meet him as he 
entered the room, what has happened? ” 

** Nothing,” said the colonel, “ nothing has happened; only as 
I was making a little excursion, I resolved, as ray course of tra- 
velling would bring me within a mile or two of you, just to look 
in upon yon ; eh? that’s all, dear” 

Now Jane knew enough of her father to know that so far from 
that being all, it had nothing whatever to do with the matter; 
and Mrs, Amersham having exchanged looks with her astonished 
friend, they tacitly agreed that, to use a colloniiial phrase, and 
one which perhaps they would not have used, there was “ some- 
thing in the wind.*’ 

“How’s Amersham?” said the colonel, his eye tvandering 
about in search of his host. 

“ lie is hot at home,” answered Mrs. Amersham, “but he will 
be here shortly. Do you know Lady Cramly and Miss Cramly?” 
added the graceful mistress of the house. 

‘The colonel telegraphed the “negative,” and was forthwith 
presented in due form. Lady Cramly was particularly amiable 
ill her way, and poor Seraphiiie was really so ; but still Bruff felt 
rather uneasy at finding neither Amersham nor Frank of The 
party, and still more uneasy because he did not exactly know 
how to inquire about the destination of his host, or the absence 
of his friend, without disclosing more of the object of his visit 
than he considered it either necessary or judicious just at that 
period to develop. 

“ You came by the railroad, colonel,” said Lady Cramly ; 
“ delightful conveyance ! ” 

“ Can’t say I think so, my lady,” said BmfL “ Didn’t see the 
beauties of it.” 
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“ SerapLinc my daughter,” said Lady Cramly, “ and I, have 
travicdled a vast many miles by it — thousands 1 may say — and 
tve were never in the slightest degree inconvenienced. To be 
sure the people knew us, and every accommodation was aiTorded , 
us ; but besides that there is a sensation — a sort of feeling not 
only of certainty of achieving your object in .a journey, but 
doing it with all its rapidity, without fatigue. I think it excced- 
ingly — exceeding — 

** There’s a good deal of noise about it,” said Brufifl 

‘‘ Yes,” said the lady, ** there is noise — *' 

“ And smell.”' 

Yes,’* said Lady Cramly, and smell, I admit.” 

“ And you have no great opportunity of seeing the country as 
you pass through it,"* said the colonel. 

** Oh dear no,*' said Lady Cramly. " I never venture to look 
out. The dear duke — Seraphine’s godfather, who first induced 
me to go in one of them, told me never to look out.” 

** That’ll ®o, my lady,” said the colonel. “ I think in future I 
shall stick to the old mode of going, if I can.” 

And then followed the usual common-place sort of discussion, 
and declaration that the attempt to travel by our universally 
acknowledged admirable roads would bo wholly fruitless— that 
all our excellent inns, together with the once wealthy and 
respectable towns in which they stood, would be dcsertci^, and 
the population of the empire would be dragged through noxious 
tunnels, or over perilous ridges, across lines of country so 
remote from civilization and society, that in case of accident or 
delay they would find themselves alone and helpless even in the 
middle of the day, and if visited with any one of the numerous 
calamities by which this new-fangled mode of travelling is so 
pre-eminently distinguished, driven to avail themselves of the 
aid of a switch-guarding watchman, or the doubtful accommoda- 
tion of a station-bousc stretcher. 

In this conversation BrulT continued to join, occasionally talk- 
ing to his daughter in broken sentences, evidently wishing to say 
more than he well could " before company,” and not desiring to 
take her out to a private conference, because, as far as every 
thing presented itself to his eyes, there could be no' need of any- 
thing like remonstrance or scolding ; and if there were not, he 
had no need of talking to her: and so tlic Behemoth went on 
wondering why Smylar should have led him into a scrape out of 
which he did not at all sec how he could get. At |ast he ven- 
tured to inquire when Amersham was expected back. 

“ Oh, before supper,” said Kmma; “our old-fashioned meal; 
he is gone on a visit of good-nature to a future connexion of 
yours. Don’t blush, my dear Jane. Poor Mr. Frank Grindle, 
whom we expected here, sent him word that he was exceedingly 
ill, and t:ould not come over to us; and my good man — ^who.» 
one ol man — went over to see him this morning, for he is alone 
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wifli his homme d'affaires, settling his late uncle’s estates, and all 
that ; and he thought he might perhaps be useful to him, if not 
in business, at least in diverting his mind while he was an 
invalid." 

"So,” thought BruiT, "then the man has never been here after 
all. Smylar’s a fool ; and 1 am dragged away from the soirh of 
Lady Gramm.’* 

" Grindlc,’* said Lady Cramly, "where do I know the name of 
Grindle ? 1 know it from the famous cough-drops made by that 
admirable chemist in Pall-mall ; but there is a Sir George Grindle, 
isn’t there? Oh yes, the father of your friend, true.” 

Jane felt herself much as Saint Lawrence must have felt in 
the early stage of his martyrdom. 

“ Don’t you recollect, Scraphiiic,** continued the voluble lady, 
"our seeing that pretty creature at Versailles — Mrs. Grindle? 
She was the daughter-in-law of Sir Somebody Grindle ; was that 
Sir George? 

“ I don’t recollect, Ma’,” said Seraph ine. 

Bruff knew enough of the alTair of the nominal Mrs. Grindle, 
coupled with the locality, to be rather anidous to change the 
subject of conversation. “ So,” thought he to himself, " Mr. 
George has carried the matter with a high hand indeed;” and 
Jane, in her placid way, cast her mild yet intelligent eyes upon 
papa, in order to ascertain if he were at all affected by that which, 
in her mind, was all at once associated with the brief tout made 
by her intended husband on the continent. 

"She was exceedingly nice and naive,'* said Lady Cramly. 
" I think it was the Prince de Juinvillc who pointed her out to 
me one night at the Tuilleries She came to Paris with — I forget 
who — Seraphine, do you recollect ? 1 believe I got her the invi- 
tation. She was so exceedingly genteel. Oh ! the nicest crea- 
ture I ever saw, except the Duchess de D6bonnaire — my great- 
est pet. We were only at Versailles one day, but this dear littlo 
half-Englisli, half-French woman quite won my heart." 

"Nice company you must keep,” thought Bruff, being per- 
fectly well satisfied of the identity of the person ; and not know- 
ing the extent of the discursiveness of Lady Cramly*s fancy, he 
began to consider as much as he could as to the character of the 
court of the Citizen King. 

" Large fortune, I am told,” said Bruff, rather wishing to 
change the topic of conversation, " Frank gets by his uncle’s 
death?” 

"Very considerable indeed,” said Mrs. Amersham, " and be is 
such a delightful person — ” 

"Ah, that’ll do,” .said Bruff. "I know very little of him. 
We have seen him once or twice, haven’t we Jane ? ” 

" Twice or three times,” answered Jane. 

"Have you heard from George to-day, Jenny?” sdid the 
colonel. 
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** No, sir,** said Jane. 

The question and answer appeared to be leading the conversa- 
tion into what might be considered family topics, and a subse- 
qiicnt exchange of looks between Lady Cranily and Mrs. Amcr- 
sham indicated the propriety of leaving the colonel and his 
daughter Ute^i-Utc — the thing of all others Jane would have 
given the world to avoid. Still his unusual and unexpected visit 
in itself implied something — what, Mrs. Amersham could not 
comprehend, nor could Jane. 

** I liope,** said the lady of the house, ** that you mean— now 
we have got you here — to stay some time with us.” 

Why,” said Brufl', looking exceedingly awkw ard, and as if he 
devoutly wished he never had come, “ if I bore you with my 
society till to-morrow after breakfast, I am afraid I miut not 
indulge myself any longer. I must be in town by three or 
four.” 

Simultaneously Jane, Emma, Lady Cranily, and her daughter, 
all thought in various and different degrees of energy — Why 
did you come?” 

jrc happen to kq^w: and we happen to know also, that he 
came clijfrgcd with all the powder — or rather power — of his 
paternal violence, to fulminate his rage upon his poor innocent 
daughter, for encouraging the advances, or rather enjoying the 
society, of Mr. Francis Grindle. llis officious counhcllors had 
been oterreached, and here he w'as — of course w'cleomed in a 
house, under the roof of which his only daughter was an inmate ; 
but a visit of his being so unusual, its effect was proportion ably 
remarkable, its object and intention turning out complete failures. 
All he wished or cared for w as the return ot Amersham, as the 
first step in his progress to his bedroom, in which, whether with 
or without supper, he devoutly wished himself. 

“ Jane, dear,” said Mrs. Amersham, “ I have no doubt you and 
papa have fifty things to talk over, so go your ways ; you will find 
the little octagon room lighted and quite at your service. 
Amersham won't be long now% so you had better lose uo time^ as;, 
the colonel seems obliged to leave us to-morrow'.” 

Bruff had nothing to say to his daughter— Jane had nothing 
to say to her father; but the common observances of society 
rendered their availing themselves of Mrs. Amersham's proposal 
a matter almost of necessity, and so tffby did retire to talk QVer, 
family concerns ; a move which gave very great relief to 
Bruff, who, as w e have before remarked, found himself in a fAlse 
position. 

A very fine-looking man. Colonel Buff,”^aid Lady Cramly. 

** Bruff,” said Emma. 

“Bruff— yes, Bruff; I beg pardon,” said her ladyship, “He 
rcmind^ic very much of Prince Vildovontclozich — you remem- 
ber Uftii Scraphinc? He was an ill-used man, as I fancied, and 
1 told the EmperoT of Austria that he ought to do something 
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for him. The very next week, he ordered Metternicli to make 
him — I forget at the moment what — either a field-marshal or an 
archbishop. Do you recollect, child, which?" 

“No, j\la'," said Seraphinc. 

“ I have got it down in my diary,” said Lady Cramly, “ I 
never saw a greater likeness — ^il* he had but mustachios, it would 
be perfect.” 

“ But,” said Emma, “do Archbishops in Austria wear musta- 
chios?” 

“ It depends entirely upon the particular regulations of the 
different cliapter.s,” said Lady Cramly. The exalted aristocracy 
with which Seraphinc and 1 exclusively lived, do I believe exactly 
as they please ; at least M, seemed to think so, Seraphinc, you 
know whom I mean by M. V* 

“Yes, Ma’,” said Scraphine. 

“But,” said Emma, “what Mrs. Grindlc was that which you 
saw in France?” * 

“ Ob, such a love of a creature!” said the enthusiastic travel- 
ler ; “ so pretty, and so clever, and so nice ; you can quite ima- 
gine a pretty dear English thing with ni|fc French manners. 
Who first presented her to me, Seraphinc — wasn^t it the Due 
de Falderal! ?” 

“ No, Ma\" said Scraphine ; “ we first met her in a shoemaker’s 
shop ill the Rue Richelieu.** 

“Stuff! my dear child,’* said her mamma, “I ana talking of 
Versailles, where she was living with her mother. I quite 
forget at the moment, but I am almost sure it was the Due de 
Falderal!.” 

“ And what did she call herself?” said Emma. 

“ Mrs. Grindle," replied Lady Cramly, daughter-in-law of a 
baronet here. Of course living in the society 1 always do, and 
treated with the distinction not only due to my personal rank 
but ray literary character, I live with none but the best of people ; 
and I tell you what, my dear Mrs. Amersham— when a woman 
like me has got a name, and is able to represent the real state of 
great nations from the highest authority, and upon the best in- 
formation, she becomes both loved and feared, according to the 
parties in which she mingles. Rely upon it, that my next work 
will far exceed my first. When that was published, my poor 
dear Sir Ferdinand w’as alive, and be checked ray ardour, and 
what he called ^ toned down' my pictures of foreign courts. 
Now I am left alone, I will prove to the world how well I de- 
, serve the honours, distinctions, and decorations which have been 
showered upon me.” 

“ I have no doubt of <AaCmy dear Lady Cramly,” said Emma; 
^‘but I am exteedingly anxious to know, if you have not been 
^somehow imposed upon by this fascinating young lady, whom, 
as Seraphine says, you met in the shoemaker's shop." 

“Imposed upon!” said Lady Cramly; “/imposed upon in a 
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foreign capital! — My dear Mrs. Amersham, do yon imagine, with 
the resources 1 possess, the position I hold, and the credentials 
I command, that /can be imposed upon? I certainly may have 
confused myself about presenting the dear interesting creature 
to my gracious friend Phil at thoTuileries ; but 1 cannot mistake 
her presentation to me by the Due de Faldcrall. — You are so 
stupid, Seraphine, dear — ^you never recollect any thing ; — and 
yet," added she, turning to Mrs. Amersham, “ the men think her 
so wonderfully clever." 

“ I perfectly recollect,” said Seraphine, “ two or three days 
before we left Paris, an extremely pretty woman, w'ith a lady who 
seemed to be her mother, coming into a shoemaker’s shop where 
wc were, in the Rue llichelieu, and you made a sort of acquain- 
tance wdth her. I liked her — ^you found out her name, and the 
day before we actually did leave Paris we went to Versailles, 
and there w'e met her in the gardens, and you renewed your ac- 
quaintance with her, and we walked together.'* 

‘‘Yes, child,” cried Lady Cramly, “but the Due de Fal- 
derall — ” 

“Was walking with us also,** said Seraphine; “ you had just 
been introduced to him by Monsieur Le Snob, a so'us-lieutcnant 
in his regiment, who had got us leave to see the grand ireanor, 
and — *’ 

“ Oh child, child, you have no memory at all, said Lady Cramly ; 
“you have forgotten all the circumstances — all the names, and 
all tile localities — that is the advantage of keeping a diary." 

Just at this period, the large and disagreeable colonel, having 
had his “say" out with his daughter, with whom, as it grieved 
him to think, he could find no particular fault, returned with her 
to the drawingrroom, Jane wearing on her usually placid brow a 
somewhat anxious and nervous contraction. Her eyes rested on 
those of Emma. 

The colonel seemed resolved to be good-humoured. He knew 
that he was well housed for the night, and although he might to 
a certain extent be beaten as to the object of his visit, its result , 
proved that he had no real reason for alarm ; and so he came 
into the salon rubbing his great bauds joyously, and was received 
cordially by his hostess. Whereupon he began to talk big and 
loud, and feel himself at home, and i^ould perhaps have pursued 
that course some time longer, had not the ringing of bells, and 
the barking of dogs, announced the arrival of the master of the 
house. 

Welcomed to his own hearth and home was Amersham, as ’ 
such a man must be. He certainly started at seeing the colonel 
—however, he was “too happy;” and so, as soon as possible, 
the customary supper was announced, and without the waste of , 
^any previous words, the party were seated. 

> ' As they were going to this social and sociable meal, Jane laid 
ijheip baud upon Emma’s arm— bringing to mind something which' 
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Smylar once had said with regard to George Grindic’s dissolute 
conduct — and whispered, 

Enimat what docs that woman mean about the lady from 
Versailles?” 

“ Mean !” said Emma, bursting into a fit of laughter, “ who 
can tell what she means ? she never spoke one word of truth in 
the whole course of her life !” 

But whore was Mr. Francis Grindle? Hmo was ho? and why 
was he not there? 


CHAPTER XVII. 

The questions with which our last chapter closes were precisely 
those \\bi(;h Colonel BrufT most particularly desired to ask bis 
host, inasmuch as besides having taken the trouble — for pleasure 
to him its certainly was none — to pay the Amershams a visit, in 
order to find something out, which it evidently appeared did not 
exist, he had also written to Sir George, and his hopeful son at 
Brighton, detailing his intentions, and moreover giving his rea- 
sons for putting them into execution ; so that as it appeared to 
him at the moment, he had not only made himself a fool on the 
main point, but had exerted his energies in order to record his 
folly, by communicating to the Grindlcs the object of his rural 
excursion. 

And now, where Frank Grindle? and why was he not where 
he had been invited and was expected? 

Annoyed by his absence, and alarmed by his silence, Amersham 
had, as we know, resolved to visit him, iu order to offer him 
assistance, advice, or consolation, whicheve** he might appear to 
require. He went, and found him perfectly well in health, 
although certainly not in spirits, and on the very point of writ- 
ing him a letter marked private and confidential the contents 
of which, however, in consequence of hia arrival, were thrown 
into the form of conversation. 

“ My letter,” said Frank, ** would have explained to you the 
difiicultics by which 1 am assailed ; and although delighted to 
sec you here, and most grateful for your considerate attentions, 

I think I could have expressed myself better in writing than in 
words, because what I have to say involves, as I feel, something 
exceedingly like an imputation of vanity, which I most earnestly 
and anxiously should wish to avoid. However, since you are 
here, you shml know my feelings, and of course my intentions.” 

I think,’* said Amersham, “ as to the imputation of vanity*, 
you may set your heart at rest; for let your determination be . 
based on what it may, I will stake my existence that vanity has 
no share in the decision.” 
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“Well then,” said Fr«ank Grindle, “if you give me as much 
credit Ibr the absence of vanity as I give you credit for sincerity, 
1 will explain to you briefly and concisely the cause of my ab- 
sence from your house. The fact is simply and plainly this ; 
you have, as you told me in your hospitable invitation, a 
young lady staying with you who is engaged to my brother.** 

“Well,” interrupted Amersham, “that was the very reason I 
expected you. In families — ” 

“ Families,” again interrupted Frank ; “ I anticipate what you 
are going to say ; but such families as ours, my dear Mr. Amer- 
sham, are luckily not often to he found. Every action of my 
life, even from my earliest youth, has been misjudged by my 
father, and misrepresented by others of ray connexions. Tn 
short, I will be candid and plain with you at once : such is the 
spirit of opposition which exists towards me, that although — 
and this is the point upon which I feel it diffleuit to touch — I 
liave not seen my future sister-in-law, Miss Bruff, more than 
three or four time.s, I am convinced that my going to you while 
she is your guest, would be construed into an attempt to thwart 
the views of my father and brother, and to secure her aflcctions 
for myself ; although I do assure you that — 

“ I want no further confidence,” said Amersham ; “ I see the 
position in which you feel yourself placed, and even although 
the circumstance deprives us of the pleasure of receiving you, I 
not sorry, since such arc your feelings, that 1 mentioned her 
being with us. She is, as( we have known for many years, a most 
delightful person.” 

“ The extent of my wishes,** said Francis — not, however, that 
the expression of his countenance altogether verified his admis- 
sion, — “ is, that she may be happy with my half-brother. He is 
clover, gay, popular, and dissipated; but 1 do fear that for 
domestic happiness he is not entirely calculated. However, as 
I am not going to youy I propose to-niorrow starting to my father 
at Brighton, Avhere, as of course you know', he and George are 
staying. I will once more tender the olive-branch, and endea- 
vour, now that 1 am actually in possession of a much larger for- 
tune than I ever coveted, to sec if I can convince them of the 
ainccrity of my aifcction, and as regards my father, the perfect 
feeling of duty which I owe him. I admit that neitner the pur- 
suits nor associations in which they d^ight arc compatible with 
my feeling — ^not only of propriety, for* I am no preacher — but 
witb my ideas of rational comfort or reasonable plcasxire. I 
have been trained in a different school, and, to what they con- 
sider my shame, am of a domestic turn. I love science and the 
•arts, and esteem all those who are eminent in them, and find 
delight in the society of those who have the means and inclina- 
tion to enjoy and encourage them. Such feelings lead me into 
totally different circles of society from those in which they 
^ move ; and hence, for no reason which can be reasonably ad- 
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duced, I am denounced as a rebel, and an oponent to all their 
wishes. Not I ; — all I ask is, let me go my own ivay, having not 
the slightest inclination to interfere with theirs. Hence have 
arisen our differences, I believe ; and, as I tell you, if I ever 
venture to remonstrate — which is the ‘ very head and front of 
my offending’— -upon the language in which George is in the 
habit of indulging, my presumption is treasonable. Thus, my 
dear Mr. Amersham, I have for some time past considered it 
wiser and better, and even more dutiful, to deny myself that 
which, under any other circumstances, would be my greatest 
pleasure — a constant intercourse with my nearest and — if they 
would let me so feel them — my dearest relations.** 

Amersham. who, although he had spoken much and frequently 
with Francis Grindle on the subject of the peculiarity of his 
’ position regarding his family during the illness of his uncle 
Mr. Lcei-on, at Broadstairs. had never brought him to par- 
ticulars, saw at once the delicacy of his situation but at the 
same moineni he coupled in his mind w'ith that delicacy a 
suspicion that, hoivever gently he touched, or rather how’cver 
scrupulously he avoided the point, he was not entirely uncon- 
scious of a preference in his favour, exhibited by Jane BrulT 
upon the three or four occasions of their meeting. What Mrs. 
Arncrshfim suspected as to that feeling, we need not repeat ; nor 
perhaps had she even confided her suspicions to her amiable 
husband ; certain however it is, that he left Francin Grindlc to 
return home under the impression that 4c, Francis Grindle, did 
feel that he um preferred by her before bis half-brother ; and 
hence the conduct lie pursued. He admired— as who would not ? 
— the sweet, the gentle Jane. The softness of her manner, the 
total absence of artificiality, the kind consideration which marked 
every action of her life, the combination of attractions to which 
we have lon^ since despaired of doing justice, had, such is the 
truth, won his heart; the struggle was to be made — he made it, 
and succeeded — and that, too, w hile taking much less credit with 
. Amersham for his conduct than it merited. 

So then f/iei/ parted ; Amersham returned home, and the next 
morning Frank proceeded to Brighton, on a visit to liis father 
and brother.; a proceeding which most unintentionally and in- 
advertently added considerably to the discomfiture of the gallant 
and disagreeable Colonel Bruff, who, not satisfied by simply 
availing himself of the news as to where a mare*s-nest was to be 
discovered, communicated to him through the activity of Miss 
Harris and the ingenuousness of Mrs. Smylar, had written off 
to Sir George Grindlc all the particulars of Frank’s undermining 
visit to the Amershams*, and of his surprising activity in making 
j a forced march to circumvent him. 

So when during the evening Mr. Amersham mentioned the 
course which Frank Grindlc had adopted, the gallant colonel, 
generally impenetrable to any thing like a consciousness of his 

S 
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own Stupidity, felt exceedingly vexed and much mortified, and 
wished liimsclf, with all his heart and soul, in the muslin-hung, 
pink-lighted boudoir of the verdant, yet venerable Lady 
Gramm. 

But more embarrassments awaited the gallant pd disagree- 
able colonel, consequent upon his needless expedition. His de- 
parture beforo breakfast on the following morning was impera^ . 
tively interdicted by the host and hostess, and their commands 
were earnestly followed up by the supplications of his daugliter, 
whose depression of s])irits was the subject of general — if silent 
— remark, the cause of which, Mrs. Amersham suspected to be 
neither more nor less than the defection of Frank Grindle. 
I’crhaps upon this parliciiliir occasion Mrs. Amersham was not 
very Lir from sympatliizing with her volatile husband. No 
matter : whatever really u'us the cause, the clfect was unques- 
tionable. 

During the remainder of the eveiiing it seemed as if the voice 
of Lady Cramly grated hai-shlj' upon Jane’s ears; and yet she 
listened to what she rattled lorth with a marked interest; she 
turned her mild yet radiant eyes upon Scraphine as if appeal- 
ingly, But what had struck deep into her heart through her 
ears, was what had been said by the flippant, flighty dowager, 
wliicli had passed away from the gay old body’s recollection, and 
in the midst of the whirl and rattle of her untiring tongue, she 
never for a moment imagined that one of her ott-hand diary 
dashes had completely beaten down poor Jane. 

From the mo men t that the well gotten-up fibber, the lady 
tourist, sp()ke of the Mrs. Grindle whom she had seen in Paris, 
Jane’s spirits sank. As ivc have {ilready said, she coupled the 
fact — for she was too well-bred to doubt Lady Cramly, whatever 
her intimate friends might do — with one of Smylar’s hints as to 
some sort of connexion of George Grindle’s; and she determined, 
as her father had come to visit them, tliat before he quitted the 
house she would endeavour to comjireheiid, if possible, the mean- 
ing of the lady’s history; because, ti’ue or not true, she had 
stated that there was a Mrs. Grindle, a beautiful person, tto 
daugb(cr-iu-law of a baronet. It was true at all events, that 
there was but one baronet of that name ; and if Lady Cramly’s 
history was not the truth, what was ? ^ 

It vas in vain, later in the evening — indeed, just before they 
for the night— that Emma again endeavoured to persuade 
Jaue to put no faith in any thing the accomplished tourist said. 
Jane was resolved to speak to her father on the subject, inas- 
much as although Lady Cramly certainly had flourished off the 
beautiful creature at the Tuilleries, associated with princes, and 
/ all that,” the name was admitted to be correct, even by Sera- 
phine, although the venue was laid by her in a shoemaker*a-shop. 
However, upon further questioning in the morning, Seraphine 
honestly adimttcd, tiiat not being a tourist, and not keeping a 
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diary, she certainly, as for as she was concerned, knew nothing 
of her own knowledge of the fact. She remembered an exceed- 
ingly pretty young woman, with a companion who appeared like 
her mother ; and that after they left the shop, her mamma, the 
tourist, took up a small packet of shoes, which was directed for 
them to be subsoiiuently called for, and read the address j but 
as for herself, ha\ing no ulterior views of astounding the lite- 
rary world, she took no notice of the parcel, nor did she know 
what name was on it, nor did she — this was said more cautiously 
than reverently — believe that her mamma knew any more than 
sAr did. 

Still, however, the impression had been made upon the mind 
of Jane, and there it remained, as did equally the determination 
to eominiiMiratc tliat wiiicli she had heard to her father in the 
mnniiug. She was quite aware of tlie difficulty of the task she 
had to perfurm, and propc»rtional)ly prepared* for the irritation 
and anger to which her even touching upon the subject would 
expose her. But-^mylar's w'ords still rang in her cars, and the 
knowing leer of her eyes yet glared upon licr as she recollected 
— which she could not help doing — the remark she made as to 
the cruelty w hich her young lady’s marrying George would 
intUct upon somebody ; and so her young lady’s resolution was 
not to be shaken. ’ 

And while all this was passing in her mind, Frank Grindlo 
was being conveyed to the. temporary home of his parent and 
brother-in-law ; and in order to render the results of old booby 
13ruff\s raanfxjuvres the more completely absurd, he arrived on 
liis filial visit at Brighton about threc-ciuartcrs of au hour before 
Sir George and young Hopeful were about to start for Amer- 
sham’s, in order to frustrate bis underhanded schemes of trea^ 
chery. 

“ Hey !” said Sir George. " What, Master Frank, you here? 
—What, cut across the country from the Amcrshnms'? How 
are they? — how's your sister-in-law as is to be ? ” 

I should be glad to tell you, my dear father,” said Frank, 
“but 1 have not been there, nor have 1 had any intention of going 
there.” 

“O, come, 1 say,” said George, “you are going it Frank. 
Well, how are you? ” 

“ I merely repeat, my dear George,” said Frank, “ that I have 
not been at Mr. Amersham's since the funeral of my poor uncle, 
although he was good enough to press me to go over.” 

The father and son exchanged looks, and the son winked. 

“Poor uncle!” said the son, “ rich 3mu mean. Well, but I 
say, wc’rc dduced glad to see you — arn’t we, governor ?” 

I am,” said Sit George. Give us your hand, my boy ; I 
’’wish you joy of your succession.” 

‘ r assure you,” said Frank, “ it is more than counterbalanced 
by the loss 1 have sustained.” 
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Tumty, tumty, ti ! said George ; “ that uron’t do. No ; an 
ancle is an iincommonly interesting kind of codgering relation — 
but stumpy is stumpy.** 

‘‘ I look at it, George,” said Frank, with comparative indif- 
ference. If it affords me the opportunity of extending my sphere 
of usefulness, I shall rejoice, but else — ” 

“ Else !” interrupted the baronet, “ extend your sphere of use- 
fulness ! — hang it, you may do tnat forthwith : charity begins at 
home — ^I’m stumped— so is George — nothing but the girl — the 
— ^what do you call her, George? Jenny Jonkanoo — nothing 
else will ; and as we hear she is all over head and cars in love 
with you, why we were in a considerable stew when we heard 
you were gone to meet her.** 

I had no intention of doing so,’* saic^Frank. “ Her father, I 
hear, is at Amersham’s.” 

“ Yes,** said Sir George, looking at his son. 

Ye — es,” replied the son, drawlingly ; “ and a pretty sort of 
a donkey he is.*’ 

This was the sort of family conversation, from which poor 
Frank’s feelings always revolted. It was carried on in the usual 
tone. Here was a man, disagreeable and stupid enough, as we 
have already seen ; but standing in a position relating to Ihem, 
which ought, even in decency, to have se<*ured him from such 
remarks. What^must he have experienced as they proceeded, 
and Sir George said, 

‘‘Well, how did the funeral go off? *’ 

“ Sir?** said Frank, 

“ The funer.al,” said Sir George ; “ I should have been glad to 
have gone to it, and so would George, only it is so like humbug 
—weeping for a chap one doesn’t care for. All smart, I sup- 
pose, and well got up.” 

“ Indeed,” said Frank, “ my feelings were too much and too 
deeply interested in the — *’ 

“O dear, dear,” said George, affecting to cry; I'm quite 
upset ; ring the bell, governor — diet’s have some soda-water and 
brandy to brace us up.** 

Frank said no more ; his treatment by his father and brother 
w^as as it always had been, and he now almost repented that he 
had been voluntarily subjected to what could only be felt by 
himself, and considered by others, as outrages of the coarsest 
nature upon his duty and affection. , • 

But without joking ” — said Sir George. 

“ My dear father,” said Frank, “ I am in no humour for 
joking. Meaning to go over to France for a week or two, I 
thought I would take my departure from Brighton, in order to 
give myself the opportunity of seeing you, and of assuring you 
and George that the great object of my life wdll bo to prove to 
*yovL how truly and sincerely 1 admit and feel my duty to my 
parent, and how glad 1 shall be at all times throughout my life 
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to prove an affection, ivliich it is the greatest pain of my exist- 
ence to believe has been doubted.’* 

“Well said, parson ! ’* cried Sir George. 

“ Amen,’* said his son. “ Here comes the soda-water, and I’ll 
tell you what, Frank, if you want to show your affection to me, 
fork out a bit. You were always a steady goer — five per cent 
satisfy you, eh ?— try eight rather than not please you. Five 
thousand is all I want till after the girl and I are settled ; and 
I can hand you over a policy on the governor’s life for the 
amount.” 

“ Indeed, George,” said Frank, “ this is exceedingly painful, 
and — ” 

“ Take it easy, young man,” said George, “ you can’t lay out 
your mono} to better advantage ; can be, governor ? ” 

“/think not,” said Sir George. 

“ 1 assure ygu I know nritliing about the property to which 1 
havesucooeded,” s.aid Frank, “norat this moment do I cure.” 

“Then you’ll’ be smashed by your attorney,” ssiid fJeorge 
“If you are at all worried with business, I’ll take charge of it 
for you, and — 

“Fray forgive me,” said Frank. “ When I came here I did 
not anticipate the subjects likely to be selected for our conver 
sation ; and I must beg, simply out of respect to the memory oi 
him wl\o is gone, that they may be changed.” 

“Thai’s it, governor,” said George, “ the chap what has it 
won’t ])nrt willi it.” 

“Well,” sriid Sir George, who with all his recklessness begar 
to think the conversation was not quite Avhat it ought to be 
“when do you start for France? ” 

“To-day,” said Frank: “the steamer, I siLspcct, is ncarh 
ready to get off.” 

“ I say, governor,” said George, “ have you anything to senci 
toVersaUles?” 

“No, no,” said the haronet, somewhat more snuhbishly than 
was his wont when speaking to his heir, “ nothing, unless 
have.” 

“ This alternative was accompanied by a look such as w .as 
seldom given by him to his favourite; it evidently meant, “ hold 
your tongue, you fool.” 

“ I suppose now, every body goes to Versailles,” said George, 
neither subdued by his father s looks, nor restricted in his allu- 
sions by what, for many reasons, ought to have been his own 
prudence and judgment.” 

“ 1 am not going to France to see sights,” said Frank, “ I am 
going to Paris rather on business.” 

“Ah well^ then,” said George, “there’s a museum at Ver- 
sailles, dogs with double heads, great creators moreover that, 
tived before this globe w'as created, with feet and toes s])ecially 
shaped out for waiting in the mud till the world was re;q|ply for 
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them to get into; and when it was all rolled up in prime order 
they found out it was no go, and so they were turned into 
stones : you know the whole history : it’s uncommon queer, but 
the more queer the more curious — that’s ruy notion." 

“And so,’* said ihc baronet, I'cvertiiig to past topics, and that 
in n manner implying a doubt as to the fact previously stated by 
Ills son, “you really have not been at the Arnershams’? ’’ 

“I have already said so,” replied Frank- “They were ex- 
ceedingly kind to me in the days of my grief, and I should have 
been too liappy to pay them a visit at their own house, but cir- 
cumstances prevented my doing so.” 

Sir (loorge and his hopeful heir again exchanged looks, which 
were not altogether lost upon Frank, who having done what he 
felt ^vas his duty, and having been received and treated exactly 
as he expected, expressed his apprehension, that if he protracted 
his stay much longer he should lose his passage ; and he made 
preparations for his immediate departure front his “paternal 
voolV” for so it was, although it at the liniment covered a Brigh- 
ton lodging-house, Jiiid oifered him neither shelter nor solace 
such. as might have cheered and cliarmcd him, or wooed and won 
him with thatliearty welcome, the feeling of which is associated 
with such a domicile. 

In fact, the reception Frank met with was most assuredly not cal- 
culated to induce him to lengthen his stay, even liad lie not been 
conniellcd by the regulations of the steamboat jieoplc to be on 
board at a particular time. Sir George certainly did exhibit so 
much of paternal alicctionas produced the otrer of walkin:^ down 
to the pier with his son to “see him otf;’' but the heir and 
future head of the house voted that proceeding a bore, and re- 
mained in his slijipors and roOe de ekennbre, unwilling, if not 
incapable, of making so great an exertion as a proof of his 
1‘raternal regard and atlection. 

« » « • 

But now at Amersham’s what was doing meanwdiile? Jane 
l>rn(f had, after breakfast, as wc know, again consulted Emma 
<,ni the subject so near her heart; and we also know they had 
made further inquiries of Sevaphiuc: but the results of their 
consultations were not satisfactory to the kind and ingenuous 
Jane. She was iletcrniiiicd ; and when these quiet, placid young 
ladies are rcLiolvcd, it requires a superhuman power to turn 
lliem. • 

Colonel Bniff, to begin with, W'as exceedingly out of sorts, and 
cross, and irritable. lie ate his breakfast with an excellent ap- 
jictito, InJcausc not having sufficient mind or intellect to be 
annoyed by anything, as sensitive people arc, he never failed to 
u<;molish lii« accustomed quantity of food ; but it W'as quite evi- 
dent that having totally failed in the object of his visit, and 
rxjioscd his “ talent ” for prescience, judgment, and discretion to 
baronet and his son, his whole object was to get away from 
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tlic Amcrsliams, and by returning to town and shifting the scene, 
got rid of tlio worry; and at the same time be enabled to fall 
fori of Mrs. Smylar for her false intelligence, which he felt the 
more inclined to do as his interest m Lady Gramm increased; or, 
ratk‘r — as he fancied — her interest increased in him* 

Tlic carriage was ordered at twelve. The colonel, instead of 
joiiing the circle after breakfast, w'as seen pacing the long 
gra^ci-walk of the llow'er-garden, evidently talking to himscir, 
andsnitiiig lus action to his words energetically; by wliich mono- 
telC( 2 ;rnphic expedition it might be gathered, by those who were 
witicbsos of his proceedings from the w indoAvs, that he w^as in 
the agonies of mortification at having been fit once betrayed and 
exposed by the inisinformation conveyed to him by bis oincious 
minster. 

Jme, however, having made up her mind, thought that her 
fatlnr’s walk nould afford no had opportunity of putting her 
schimc execution ; wherefore, arraying herself in a hoiuuit 
andbhaul, she proceeded to join him in his excursion; and 
haviig passed through a shrubbery on his right, she, to use one 
of Ils own expressions, contrived to take him in flank, and bc- 
IbrctUJ Alas aware of her approach, he found her at his side. 

“Veil,” said the Behemoth, in one of his least agreeable 
tone, “what do i/ou want? — can’t I be left alone for half an 
Lou ?” 

“iVhy should you be left alone, my dear father?” said Jane. 
Wiilc* you are here, why should I not be Avitb you ? ” 

“Because I am not pleased,” said the colonel. “ I am vexed 
— Him AA'orricd by my family — I am deceived and exposed.*' 

“By Avhom? ” said Jane. *• Surely I do not — ** 

‘No — that’ll do,” said her father. “ I’m not talking of you. 
Ncmfittcr — I shall sec about that. But Avhen do you come back ? 
I iiall bcfir from Sir George to-day, I dare say. Pretty joke 
to). What’s the use of going on putting oil’ this marriage? ” 
“The term,” said Jane, “has been agreed to by all parties, 
and therefore there can be no reason — since, as it seems, nobody 
objects to its duration — to shorten it. Bcssidcs, ray dear father, 
I have something to say upon the subject.” 

“ There, that’li do,” interrupted the colonel. “ Pll hear nothing 
— ^not a syllabic — not a monosyllable — I’m sick of it. There’s 
treachery and falsehood, and all sorts of abominations going on, 
and I tell you I’m sick of it.” 

“ What the treachery may be, my dear father,” said Jane, “ I 
know not. I am no party to it ; and of falsehood, you, I am sure, 
will acquit me. But I have something to say which you must 
bear. Yes,*’ added she, as she saw the storm gathering on the 
huge countenance of her lofty parent, hear.’* 

“Must!” said Brulf, “Must, to a full colonel on half-pay !— 
that is an exceedingly strong expression. But, why mtesf 1 ?” 

“ Because, said Jane, fixing her gazelle-like eyes on his face, 
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“ because your child’s happiness and your own comfort depend 
upon it. Has Mr. George Grindlc no tic to any lady living in 
or near Paris ? — ^is there no lady there who bears his name ? ” 

This was a shot for which the full colonel on half-pay was not 
quite prepared. 

“Tie — ^namc — ^what? ” said he, *‘at Paris? — what do you 
mean?” 

“ Don’t you recollect,” said Jane, “ that Lady Cramly, who 
mahes it her business, under the pretext of pleasure, to fini out 
everything about every body, and sell her information to the 
best bidder, gave us a description last night of a Mrs. Griidle, 
who, she says, is a daughter-in-law of Sir George Grindle, and 
whom she met in Paris?” 

“ Lady Cramly ! ” said the colonel ; “ oh, that's it, is it ; tiat’ll 
Jo. Wtiy, Jenny, although 1 don’t recollect ever having seen 
Lady Cramly till yesterday evening, 1 will venture any wigcr, 
even upon my short acquaintance with her, that not one wivd in 
fifty she utters is truth.” 

“Ihit the name, father?” said Jane, laying her hand oi his 
arm, and sliaking her head donbtingly. 

“ There may be more than one,” said the colonel. 

“ Ihit, as was said last niglit, there is but one baronet (f the 
name,” answered Jane; “and besides, Smylar once said ome- 
thing to me — ” 

“Smylar r/id, did she?” exclaimed the colonel; “ that’l do. 
She is a charming person, and a clever person, and prudent and 
and wise, and cautious.” 

“If this lady bears his name,” said Jane, “ she must be iear 
to him. She lives in France, father; he has been there reccitly, 
and is but recently returned. What was the object of his 
journey thither ? ” 

And now the colonel, finding himself in a very peculiar psi- 
tion, resolved at once to do that which is considered in my 
society, but more especially in the army, “ excessively nngm- 
tecl.” What that ivfrs the reader will immediately discover. It 
was the result of a sudden tliought — a master-piece of “ stra- 
tegy,” as he considered it, the effect of which would be that 
cutling two ways at once, or, as the saying goes, killing tw o birds 
with ojie stone. 

“ What— what,” said the gallant officer, much softened in 
manner, “ \vhat did Mrs. Smylar tell yoii?” 

“ Nothing,” said Jjine, “ nothing defined.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the colonel, who w'as exceedingly puzzled how to 
manage his “manoeuvre; ’’ “ but something tinted.” 

“ A mere remark,” said Jane. 

“ Well now, Jane,” said the colonel, “you must promise me 
never to mention what I am going to tell you — at least till after 
your marriage — to George, or any body else. Of course when 
ttvo are man and wife, there will be — at least 1 hope so — no 
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secrets ’between you ; but till then it would be wrong to take 
notice of wliat might make a deuce of a stir-up in the family. 
What Lady Cramly said last night is more or less true — there is 
a Mrs. Grindlc living in France." 

“ Oh ! there us,'* said Jane ; “ and how then can I — ’* 

That’ll do,’’ said the colonel ; “ don’t flurry yourself— don’t 
make a fuss. You have nothing in the world to do with it — nor 
with her — nor with any body concerned with her." 

“ But how, sir,” said Jane, colouring with energy and some- 
thing like anger, “ how can I, with the knowledge that the man 
who is to be my husband — ” 

“ Stop, stop, Jenny,” said the gallant colonel, who had acci- 
dentally brought her to the very point to which lie wished to 
bring her ; “ are there not two Mr. Grindles, sons of Sir George, 
eh?” 

Tlie questicju certainly staggered Jane. 

“It is your duty, Jane,” Skid the gallant ofliccr, wdio saw the 
advantage he liad gained, “ to keep as still as a mouse upon this 
matter. 'That marriage has been the real cause of all the dif- 
ferences between Sir George and Frank ; and as Amersham told 
us, Frank is olV for France this very day. What else kept him 
from coming here to see his future sister-in-law ? Why his wife 
and child in France. But now mark, this is in strict contidence, 
and 1 pvoliibit your mentioning it, even to your friend Mrs. 
Amersham.” 

“ Surely, father,” said Jane, “ after what was talked of here 
last night, I might, in vindication of George himself, if with no 
other object, explain tbc circumstance at least to her." 

“ Have you any regard for young Frank, Jenny?” said the 
colonel, who had been instructed by Mrs. Sinylar that she had 
a great deal. 

Jane did not speak, but by her manner implied an affirmative. 

“Well, then,” said BrulV, “we are in hopes, now that the 
uncle is dead, to reconcile matters ; but if one word of this affair 
goes abroad, all the arrangements will fail, and the curse of the 
father will fall on the son.” 

“ With all his stolidity, Bruff was sufficiently versed in some t>f 
the points of Jane’s character to know where to plant his bloivs. 
The first telling hit was that in which he induced her to believe 
that the disclosure of tbc history of the clandestine and still 
secret marriage would be prejudicial to Frank’s comfort and 
happiness ; the second with which he now followed it up was, 
in Jane’s estimation, ten times more eflectivc. That she, by any 
hastiness or indiscretion of hers, should bring down the male- 
diction of the father upon Ins son, was an apprehension too 
dreadful to be endured by such a pure and holy-n)iuded creature 
as she w^as ; and she agreed with her parent, that she ought to 
say nothing about it, being satisfied that in point of fact the 
reason, whatever it was, which existed fur its conceaimej|t, did 
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not concern her; but at the same time wishing that Lady Cramly* 
had been at Paris or any where else in the world, rather than at 
Amersham’s, so that she might not have had the opportunity 
of hearing the story and unsettling her mind, which, after all, 
was not, as far as she is concerned, quite agreeably settled in 
the sequel, by the explanation which established that Frank 
Grindle was a married man. 

“ Wt'lh now, you sec then,** said the colonel, “ under all these 
circumstances, and all that kind of thing, you had better take no 
notice of what I have said ; let matters take their course, and , 
when you are married and settled you may perhaps use your 
interest and influence to bring about a family reconciliiition, 
w'hich will be all exceedingly nice and agreeable, and just suit 
your views and inclinations.'* ^ 

Jane had certainly bitherto been accustomed to place implicit 
conlideiicc in every thing her father said, and, as wc know, was 
at all times ready to uphold his character, and vindicate his con- 
duct, cveu while sutlcringherselfundcr his austerity and tyranny; 
but there was a nervousness and restlessness in his mafincr upon 
the present occasion, a hasty anxiety to dismiss the subjccjt, and 
an expression in his countenance, which, taken in connexion 
with her owm estimate of Frank Orindle’s qualities, induced her 
for the first time in her life to question the entire accuracy of 
the history he had given her. ^ Their iele-a-tele^ however, was 
suddenly, and perhaps not inconveniently, broken up by the 
appearance of Mrs. Amersham, Lady Cramly, and Scraphinc, on 
the walk wliere they were, as the colonel wo\dd have called it, 
pai'ading.” As the enemy advanced, all Bruff said was, and 
that was said very significantly, “Now mind;*’ and he gave a 
kind of wink, something between the knowing and .the autho- 
ritative. 

Jane acknowledged the signal and said nothing, hut, like 
“ Cocky ’* in the fable, thoiiglit the more. 

“ Why,” said Lady Cramly, whose voice had become to Jane 
more discordant than the scream of a pea-hen before rain, “ you > 
have been lecturing Miss Brutf so long, that we determined to 
rush in upon you and break up the dialogue.” 

This measure had in truth been suggested by Mrs. Amersham, 
who was quite aware that such a tfte-c^tUe was seldom agree- 
able to Jane. ^ 

“ Thank youj madam,” said Bruff, “ Just in time ; for w e had 
finisjied all we had to talk about — said our say out, as the lay- 
ing goes, and 1 presume my carriage is waiting.” 

“You are determined then to run away, colonel?” said Mrs. 
Amersham, with as much hypocritical civility of manner as her 
"ingenuousness enabled her to assume. , , 

“Perhaps,” said Lady Cramly, “if wo were very much to 
•entreat you, you would delay your departure. I remember once 
’'In Russia Prince Vlodimeainkskinoffcame to the Rostwitziwagas- 
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todafc Palace, Tvlierc my little girl and* I wijre staying, en famille, 
and he meant to stop only one day. He remained a week; 
altlioiigb being, as you know, my dear Mrs. Amersham, one of • 
the ininisters at the time I speak ofi he was nearly certain of 
Siberia for neglecting his duty.'* 

“I am neither a prince,” said Bruff, ** nor a minister ; and I 
moreover dith r so f.ir from your Russian friend with the long 
name as this — he had to look after his master’s bu.sinc.'\s and 
stayed ; I have to look’after my own, and must go. ThaPll do, 
ch? That makes all the diircrcnee, my lady. However, Mrs. 
Amersham, [ leave you Jane. She ought to be most grateful to 
you. Never .-^aw her looking better in my life. She, however, 
will soon be taken from you ulien— ” 

“ My dear papa, ’ said Jane, <‘as you sometimes sajvthat’ll 
do. Wheu 'vor you send for me home, 1 shall bo found ready to 
obey your Cduimands.” 

“That U'M vlo,” said the colonel; “all I ask is obedience — no 
queslioning — no reasoning — no looking to tlie right or to the 
left without orders. However, Mrs. Amersham, wo shall expect 
you with her. You understand? ” 

Jane was sidfering agonies of worry from the manner in which 
her father w^as hovering about the point, to her the most painful 
and delicate in the world ; not to speak of her apprehension that 
Lady Cr.unly might revert to the scene in the Parisian shoe-shop, 
and force on au explanation oT the real circumstauccs, which 
would have been most disagreeable to her. However, Amer- 
sham joined them at the moment, and the colonel having received 
a filial kiss from his sensitive daughter, took leave of the rest of 
the party, his big heart full of anger with Smylar for having sent 
him down from London on a fool’s errand, and at the same time 
beating witli a triumphant feeling arising from the success with 
which, as he firmly believed, his calumnious imputations upon 
Frank Grindle had been received and believed by his confiding 
and unsuspecting daughter — perhaps it would be more just to 
say, his hitherto unsuspecting daughter. 

The colonel went — they saw him off — the ladies kissed their 
hands, and Lady Crainly, who the evening before had pronounced 
him exceedingly like her ill-used friend, Prtneo Vildoyontodozich, 
protested as he stepped into his carriage, that he might be mis- 
taken anywhere for her dear pet Baron Rombledcdomble, who 
being one of the most celebrated .ornithologists in the world, 
had given her a golden eagle, and two humming-birds, which she 
had presented to the Zoological Society of Zeuta, in Hungary, of 
which she was made an honorary member, and bad received a gold 
medal as big as a soup-plate, “ stricken,” as her ladyship said, 
“ in commemoration of the victory gained there by Prince Eugene 
over Mustapha It. in the year 1C97.” 

Emma looked at Jane, and Seraphine stooped down to admiro 
4 splendid azalia, and the colonel was driven off. 
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Emma, who knew every turn of Jane’s countenance, and who 
could read in the beautiful iqdcx of her mind the thoughts which 
were passing there, could not observe the expressive gaze with 
which her eyes were first fixed on, and then followed the carriage 
which contained her father, without being certain that something 
unusual had occurred ; that a change in her feelings towards him 
had somehow been wrought ; and with that consciousness, her 
anxiety to get rid of her present associates temporarily, so as to 
secure a few minutes’ quiet “talk” with her by themselves, be- 
came proportionably strong; but, as is always the case, the lady , 
and her daughter and Amersham remained immoveable — at least 
they moved about, but still combined, and in company. 

Whether it is that uiuTcr such circumstances people do linger, 
and are slower in their proceedings than is their ordinary wont.^ 
or whether the anxiety for their departure or dispersion, as the 
case may be, turns seconds to minutes, and minutes to hours, it 
is perhaps scarcely w'orth while seriously to investigate; but 
never in all the course of their acqtiaintance had Lady Cramly’s 
romances appeared so long and so uninteresting to Mrs. Amer- 
sham, nor her husband’s amiable attentions in walking w'ith them 
so little gratifying. Emma w'anted to know what had passed 
between Jane and her father, and at last a proposal of Amcr- 
sham’s to pull Lady Cramly and her daughter down the river , 
Yarrell to a romantic spot — full of fish too — called Penny’s Hole, 
was accepted with delight by her ladyship, who declared, that 
except in steamboats on the sea for the purposes of transit, she 
had never been on the water since her friend Signor Deodato 
Phingcrini, of Venice, had taken her in a gondola to see the 
beautiful effect of the moonlight on the Bridge of Sighs, upon 
which occasion she was obliged to leave her clear Scraphine at 
home for fear she might catch cold. 

“ Well now,” said Emma, “now they are gone, what has yojir 
father been saying to you — any thing in connexion w ith his visit 
to us ? What ? Come, Jane— come, you cannot hide your thoughts 
from me — speak.” ' ^ 

Jane at first, in recollection and consideration of her promise 
to her father, hesitated, and then refused positively and abso- 
lutely; but any body who could possibly imagine that,' under 
the circumstances of such unbounded and unrestricted friend- 
ship as theirs w'as, this reserve could t)e maintained, or this 
silence persisted in, must be mistaken. Accordingly after a 
time, and certain good and cogent arguments on the part of 
Emma why Jane should trust her, or rather why she should not ' 
withdraw from her, confidence which had existed for years, and 
never yet had been violated, Miss Bruif detailed all that had 
passed between her and her father during their morning walk,f 
as far as she could recollect. 

The effect the disclosure produced upon Emma was not ex- , 
lictly what Jane expected. Her own views an^ feelings of the 
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lease were, that no such person as this exceedingly pretty natve 
half English, half French-woman existed, except in the fertile 
imagination of the diary-keeping tourist ; and if Colonel Bruff 
had taken the line of imiuiring whether any such person did 
exist, Mrs. Amersham, “knowing her friend,** as she said the 
night before, would have been perfectly prepared to believe 
him; but the moment she heard that the Behemoth admitted 
the existence of such a person, that moment did Emma believe 
there was something more in it than yet liad met her cars. 

“Was I then so exceedingly wrong,” said Jane, “ in express- 
ing rny anxiety to know something more upon the subject, 
W'hcn I spoke to you yesterday evening as we were going to 
supper ? *’ • 

“ Why,” said Emma, “it turns out, my dear love, that you 
Vcrcao/,* blit to those who know our fat and fair guest, any 
statement of hors is considered proof positive against a fact. 
But as you say your father allows that there is a Mrs. Grindlc 
in Paris, as I iiave already said, the affair takes another aspect. 
I don’t know, but from all I have seen — not much to be sure — 
of Frank Griudic — for Amersham calls him Frank, as so do I — 
I don’t believe one syllabic of the history.” 

“Then what docs it mean, Emma?” said Jane. 

“What did that amiable person, Mrs. Smylar, say to you,” 
asked Emma, “ with regard to this particular subject, which 
struck you so furcibljr at the time, and which has retained its 
impression on your mind ever since?” 

“I forget the words,” said Jane, “but they conveyed to me 
the idea that Mr. George Grindle had formed some sort of at- 
tachment, and — ” 

“ 1 see, I see, dear child,” said Emma, “ and all that is exceed- 
ingly probable ; but let us think a moment ; if that should be the 
case, as your father has explained away the history of this Ver- 
sailles beauty, that can have nothing to do with this history. 
What I do not believe is, that the younger brother is married, or 
ithat he has any tie of any sort that is likely to attach him to any 
woman on earth — except, perhaps, one.” 

“Indeed!” said Jane, utterly unconscious of the full extent of 
the meaning of Mrs. Amersham, who, being the wife of the Mr. 
Amersham who had visited Frank Grindlc the day before, had, 
of course (as married men of kind hearts and communicative 
dispositions, blessed with exceedingly pretty wives, with amialile 
characters, will no doubt readily believe), been duly apprised of 
all that had happened during that visit, followed up by the ex- 
pression of Amersham’s own belief, that Frank, in spite of ail 
that actually passed between them during his stay with him, was 
very much stricken with Jane Bruff. This we know, from our 
^power of peeping into the history as it progresses ; but Jane, 
with her sweetness of disposition and modesty of mind, scarcely 
felt conscious of her powers of captivation, or would ever 
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haps have known how much, how truly, and how deeply she was 
loved. 

We have lightly touched upon the beautiful sjTupathy and the 
charming communicativeness which exists between men and 
their wives, when that blessed confidence is once .established, 
without which marriage must be a curse — and having ; in iJie 
inost delicate manner insinuated that Amersham, after retiring 
from the turmoils of the world, gentle as they were under his 
own roof, had told Emma all that had happened at Frank 
Griiidle’s during his visit, — who were there,— what he considered 
his views to he, and his high opinion of the honour and feeling 
which he so admirably ai^ chivalrously displayed, — it perhaps 
would not be ashing the i*adcr too nuich to imagine, that on the 
evening of the day <jt’ Colonel Briiff's departure, in which Jane 
told Emma all that had passed between that distinguished officer 
and herscAf, when Mr. and Mrs. Amersham were again restored 
to the paradisaical occupation of that apartment which in less 
well-regulated houses is said to be set apart for the delivery of 
curtain lectures, Mrs. Amersham, actuated by an equally friendly 
and aflectionate feeling towards Jane with that which she knew 
animated her husband as regarded Frank Grindle, might have — 
in strict confidence — imparted all that Jane communicated touch- 
ing the lady at Versailles. 

Whether this fancy may be well founded or not, it is impossible 
to say. Amersham 's house w'as the quietest of villas ; it w'as all 
carpeted, and matted, and curtained, and squabbed, and not a 
sound w'as to be heard through the double cloth-doors with 
which all its bedrooms were guarded from wind or noise ; but 
certain it is lhat upon this special occasion, about an hour after 
its master and mistress were supposed to be asleep, these words 
were heard, 

“ Emma, love, that ’s an infernal—” 

W^hat the concluding monosyllable — for monosyllabic we may 
be sure it was — might have been, we set iiojt down here, for it 
has not been communicated to us ; but this we know, that the 
exclamation applied to tfie statement of the big Colonel Bmff as 
to the French lady and Frank Grindle. 

My love,” said Mrs. Amersham, don’t agitate yourself— I 
quite agree with you.” 

I wish it were morning,” answeretl the agitated husband ; 

I will not sufler this to rest. The first thing, dearest Emma, I 
will do after breakfast is to inquire a little more into the husi* 
ness of the crack-braiiicd woman wc have here, of whose story, 
as you say, I should have thought nothing, if old Brutr” (and 
here, hear it not, ye good and ])ious ; or if ye do, make allow'ance 
for excitement produced by right feeling a;nd an earnest desire 
to do justice, Mr. Amersham apostrophised him in terms too 
strong to be written) “ bad at once denied the fact ; but this 
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shuffling and shifting — no, I care nothing for what happens — 
this shall be hunted out.” 

And so he went on declaring and resolving, until at last he 
fell asleep — an example which we hope for the saUc of her health 
and conilort was speedily followed by his excellent wife. 

In the morning our host w«'is up early, and the hours seemed 
to crawl till his large and intelligent guest was gotten out of bed 
by her nitiid. ISeraphine was earlier in the held, but Scrn])hine 
was loo quiet, too unpresuming, and too little mquisitivc in her- 
self to bo able to answer Amersham’s questions concerning the 
pretty Mrs. (»riiidiO of Versailles. So Amersham talked to her 
of luids and lU wers, and even of the (isihes which they had seen 
in llieir ye.-tvu’day's excursion ; and Seraphinc enjoyed this little 
morning 

Ilut it wn.'. not till after breakfast that Amersham brought 
Lady Cran 'y into play. 'I’lien, when she made her first appear- 
ance for 111 (iav, as much bo-turbaned, and bc-beaded, and bc- 
bustlcd, as if lie were prepared for a country assembly, then 
it was lliat he rolled her, as it were, out into the grourKls~(whD 
is the old joker who compares such a w'oman to a fillet of veal 
upon castors 0 — and began by degrees, not to assail her too de- 
cidedly upon the, subject, to toiicb upon Versailles and its acces- 
sories, and ilieiice leading her back again to Paris, contrived to 
lodge her n llu* shoe-shop in the Hue Richelieu. 

The siege was u<*ll c»)n(lueted, but the failure was signal; the 
tourist w'ith the diary had totally forgotten all about the matter; 
she miglit have heard of, perhaps did sec, a Mrs. Grindlc, and 
she thought she had, and it w'as .somehow comiccted with a shoe- 
shop ; blit wanting the cura^oa, and other gen(*rous stomachics, 
by whicli lier ludysliip wuis in the habit of supporting her men- 
tal energies in the evenings, the varnish of the picture being 
absent, she could give no very distinct account of the princes or 
the dukes of whom she had so flippantly discoursed the preced- 
ing night; but she still held out a hope to Amersham, by telling 
ihim that .she thought it extremely probable that in the course of 
the afternoon she should recollect all about it ; tlie fact being, 
that her mind was completely occupied during the day in arrang- 
ing her papers, which she certainly should not have taken the 
trouble of doing, but her dc.ar “A/e//” (as she called somebody) 
insisted upon her not permitting herself to quit the world without 
leaving it a treasure in the shape of her “ Loose Thoughts upon 
the Governments of Europe,’* illustrated by Cruik.sbank. This 
fvas the work upon which she was engaged, only Mr. Amersham 
W'as bound in honour not to mention it. 

“Emma,” said Amersham, after having had some conversa- 
tion with the agreeable romancier, “ this woman^s account of the 
fleeting is exceedingly confused. I cannot make out what it 

means — 1 w asn’t here last night when she talked of it, and tills 

* ^ 
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morning she seems not to recollect any thing about it. Rcl^- 
upon it, the whole history, to use a brief, and by no means ger 
teel expression — rely upon it, it is all liidgc." 

“ My dear Amersham,” said Emma, “ 1 should think so to(’ 
but if Lady Cramly has forgotten what she said last night abt 
it, you seem to have forgotten what I said last night to you — if 
there is no ground for the story, why docs old Bruff admit it 
truth?” 

“ Ah ! ” said Amersham, recollecting that he had, perhaps, ni 
paid suflicient attention to all the details, there you have it — 
suppose poor dear Jane is worried about it?” 

“Why,” said Emma, “I have told her, it is no business i ^ 
hers.” 

“ Nor is it a business of Frank Grindle's,” said Amersham ; 

“ rely upon it, here is something more to be discovered than first ’ 
strikes us. 1 would this instant start olf to follow Frank Grindlc, 
whose heart is all truth, and whose mind is all candour ; I would 
ask him, and be sure of an answer : but he is gone — ho is at this 
moment in France.” 

“And if he were not,” said Emma, “what possible rigl. . my 
dear, good Amersham, have you to ask any sueh question? What 
claim can you have uj)on him? or even if you had, what into »st 
have you in his proceedings, to inquire into his family ciroum- 
stancos or connexions?” 

“But, my dear Emma,” said Amersham, “after our yester- 
day’s interview, 1 have a right, for my own sake, and as vindi- 
cating myself from nn imputation of being trifled with and im- 
posed upon — by Heaven, I say I have a right to know from him 
whether the reasons he so generously — at least to all appearance 
— and so cordially gave me for not fulfilling his promise to visit 
us, are genuine and true ; Jind after hearing what 1 have heard 
this morning, I must say that he seems to have been trifling 
with me.” 

“ Now, my dear Amersham,” said Emma, “do not needlessly 
run yourself into a personal quarrel — which I see will be the end , 
of all this — about nothing. Supposing all that Lady Cramly 
says is true, and he is married, wiiy need he have opened his 
heart to yoii about it? He might have given you his reasons for 
not coming here while Jane with us, with just as must reason 
and justice as any other people you invite to your house plead 
illness, or, as they call it, * a prior engagement,’ because they wish 
to decline coming. As the matter has nothing to do with Jane, 
who is not going to be married to hivit and as it can make very 
little difierence to you whom he marries, leave the matter where 
it is.” 

“ No,” said Amersham, “ I cannot consent to that, because I 
suspect there is some juggle in it ; and you yourself say, that ' 
Jane ;thinks her father is not quite so steady in his statements as 
usual and I am sure, my dear girl, you agree with me that w'e 
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ought to do any thing rather than suffer that poor dear child’s 
comfort and peace of mind to be endangered. No ; I u ill put off 
wnting to Frank till to-morrow’s post, because it will give me 
the opportunity of again talking to the tourist at a period when, 
uS it seems, even her poor good-natured daughter admits she is 
most communicative. After I get what I can pick up from her, 
certainly will write, and 1 can, I am sure, confide in Frank for 
a rue and ingenuous answ’cr.” 

I’liis dialogue, although it had not been stormy, had been ani- 
m?'tcd. Amersham was easily excited ; Emma was excited too 
in ndeavonring to calm hwi ; and when this conflict of words, 
winch had been carried on rapidly^ ceased, Emma got up from 
tl sofa, and was leaving the room. Amersham remained with 
irDws coniiNicied, and his lips compressed. 
isL ns Emma got to the door, she suddenly paused, and after 
i momontV’ n dection, returning to her husband, said, 

‘ M)' dc;>.r.lo /e, it just strikes me — if you really are so anxious 
It ’ now mor»' about this business, why not write to Milos 
^ vinorc ? he is either in, or near Paris, with nothing on earth 
y , c.o — he would be delighted with the mission.” 

Emma,” said AmersJiain, starling up in ecstasy, “ Emma, my . 
- uiiiig girl, \ou have hit it. What was I thinking of .' — to bo 
. ire— (he wisest thing on earth to do. I will write to liiin this 
^ ^TV night.” 


CnAPTER XVIII. 

descriptions and classifications of the various degrees of anger, 
a variety of terms are used — •* a towering passion,*' “ an infernal 
rage,” and half a dozen others, perhaps not altogether so delicate 
in their phraseology. If the best judges of such matters were to 
have adopted the strongest possible language as descriptive of 
Colonel Bruff’s boundless impetuosity wlien he returned to town, 
they w'ould best have “ suited the word to the action.” 

“So, Mrs. Smylar,” said the veteran, without waiting for the 
accustomed salute — we speak militarily — “ so, a pretty fool you 
have made of me. Induced me to move my corjis bodily upon false 
information— sent me to Amersham ’s to discover, confound, and 
expose Frank Grindle as a deceiver, an inteiloper, and a traitor, 
and no Frank Grindle was to be seen I ” 

Smylar, whose presence of mind (as imperturbable impudence 
is sometimes called) was very remarkable, instead of sinking at 
old Bruff's feet, like Fatima under the rage of Blue Beard, as she 
►had frequently done at Bullock’s-smithy, stood patiently lookinff 
him in the face, with a wondering expression of countenance, and 
a most provoking fixedness of eye ; and then with unm^ed 

T 
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muscles, except, indeed, some little quivering of her lips, which ^ 
she compressed as firmly as she could, she threw herself into a 
theatrical attitude, and* repeated the well-known lines from 
Tom Thumb,’’ in which admirable burlesque she had so often 
figured : 

** Thus far with victory our arms are crown’d, 

For though we have not fought, yet have we found 
No foe to fight withal.” 

“ That’s all mighty w'ell,” said Bruff, “ and you are a vastly 
clever person ; but you have put mo to inconvenience, and more- 
over made me look exceedingly ridiculous, by sending ino down, 
on a fool's errand to a house which 1 rarely visit, and in which 1^ 
haven’t been for several years. They were as much astonished ot ' 
my arrival as — ” 

‘‘The frogs in the pond,” said Smylar, who, relying upon her 
influence, was all for a quarrel, when King Log tumbled in 
amongst them.” 

“ That’ll do, Smylar,” said the colonel, ** as far as t/utt goes ; 
hut that’s not all — no — iiot half. I find that you have tliought 
proper to let Jane know the history about George’s cUkcant young 
friend in France.” 

** Ale!” said Smylar. Why, colonel, you have been bitten by'^ 
some mad person while you were away! Why should I say any 
thing about it ? ” 

“ Jane says you did,” said the colonel. 

“ Is it not rather more likely,” said Smylar, “that her confidential 
maid, Harris, may have hinted it to her ?” 

“How should Harris know any thing about it?” asked the 
colonel. 

“ How !” said Mrs. Sm} lar. “ She is upon tolerably good terms 
with Mr. llumlit, and he to my knowledge has been before 
now with Mr. George Grindle’s man to the villa in the llegent’s^ 
park.” ^ 

“ That’ll do,” said the colonel. “ If I could do as I liked, Iv 
would soon put an end to that confederacy, and send them both 
packing ; but as it is — ” 

And nere the gallant and disagreeable officer paused — his mind, ^ 
as he called it, being Tull of the difficulties which he had himself ' 
created. He had, not perhaps fancying that so much o£^ the true 
history was actually known, committed himself to his d^ghter — 
"she that was all truth and honour — ^iu a direct point-blank falsehood,, 
and a falsehood which might bo called of a “ double dye,” inasmuch ’ 
as it not only went to deceive his innocent child, but to cost a stigma 
upon an excellent man, who, in addition to all his claims upon society < 
‘ generf^y, possessed that of being the nearest living connexion, cx^ 

} cept hm father, of the very man who in a few days was to become 
son-in-law. 
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“ Well,*’ muttered the great oflScer, “so let it be then. All young 
men have their indiscretions. Man*iago will cure George, and the 
less said about- it the better.” 

“ I,” said Smylar, “ am all for a quiet life — I wish to sco things 
go well and respectably in the family, and I would and will do 
every thing to maintain its character. But it is hard— very hard 
— at a time when I am doing every thing I can to carry your views 
and wishes into effect— sacrificing every thing for you — to ho 
charged witli imprudence, or carelessness, or improvidence. Even 
if I did gay any thing to Jane upon the subject, it was because I 
was certain she knew of it before. If I say 1 will do a thing, 1 will 
do it ; but I must manage as well as act— it must be done my own 
waj', or not at all.” 

They who know the sort of influence which such woman as 
Smylar is ciiloulatcd to obtain over such a man as Brutf, will 
perceive i\t a glauco that he was again trapped — again netted; 
and worse would have been his fate had his fair minister been 
aware of the real “ state of the case,” as regarded Uje imputation 
Ll had only a tew hours before cast upon Francis Grindle. 

Nor was lio~ the great officer — at all easier in his miud even 
after their reconciliation had taken place with tlie usual ceremo- 
nies, and his inandato as to diimer had been issued. The more he 
reflected upoii his indiscretion in adopting for a tomporory purpo'^o 
a falsehood which, let what might happen, must eventually bo 
discovered, tlio more he thought — ^iuhtiiictivcly at least — in the 
spirit of the passage of Sir William Temple’s, which he certainly 
had never road, “ that one time or other truth will bo upper- 
most, like cork, though kept down in the water and with this 
Worrying feeling in his mind lie began to calculate whether he had 
not better make a conjidanie of his tyrant fair. 

But Lady Gramm would be looking out for him at her littlo 
aoiVt'c— could he resist? or, rather, could he contrive to go to it? 
It was evidently a sore point with Smylar ; so be made up his 
mind to secure his safe-landing there, by dining at the Doldrum, 

^ and thence proceeding to lier ladyship’s agreeable circle, — a docirion 
which again inflamed the active housekeeper, who felt conscious 
that matters were drawing to a conclusion ; and that unless she 
adopted some new and stronger expedient, the main object of her 
life would be lost — ^in fact, if something wa<(pot decided, as relatr d 
to her interests, before Jane was married to George, her defeat in 
the greq,t project seemed all but certain. 

Under these feelings the colonel marched forth to dinner, and 
Smylar returned to her room, to hold a council with herself as to 
the best and most favourite course to pursue under all the circum- 
stanoes. 

. Meanwhile, poor Jane’s thoughts dwelt upon scarcely any other 
^subject than the ** young lady at Versailles.” Strange as it may 
seem, we certainly know that her father’s statement, that/Bho* 
lady belonged to Frank Grindle^ had by no means quieted her ; 
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in trutli, from the most qniet and peaceful retirement — from the 
enjoyment of the utmost tranquillity of mind— she had been sud- 
denly and involuntarily plun^jed, as it were, into a vortex of diffi- 
culties, and plots, and counterplots, and concealments, and strata- 
gems, wholly unconscious of their origin, contrivance, or object, 
but still aware that she liad all at once become a person of import- 
ance which she never desired, and of observation and remark which 
she least in the world coveted ; added to which was the impending 
certainty of her marriage. Was it a certainty ? That was the 
question she now began to ask herself. Could she endure the 
misery which she felt must inevitably result from her union with 
George Grindlc ? could slio induce herself, even upon the principle 
of self-preservation, to rebel against her father ? These were the 
two main points on "which she had never ventured to touch se- - 
riously with Emma but as the days rolled on, and the time drew 
near tor the “ nuptial celebration,” she found her mind occupied by 
them more than she fancied it possible it ever could or would have 
been. 

How far she had gone in her communications with Mrs, Amer- 
sham we already know : how much farther she might propose to 
open lier heart to her friend, we have yet to discover I certain how- 
ever it is, that that friend was herself a little unsettled by the 
account of the beauty at Versailles, and more than angry that the > 
historj* of the neglected lady should have been given to Frank ; 
because, besides not believing it, the very doubt which it raised im- 
peached her judgment, which she felt certain could not have been 
80 faulty as to induce her to admit and acknowledge the esteem 
and respect with which their amiable neighbour at llroadstairs 
had inspired her, if he were capable of deserting so charming a 

S erson as Lady Cramly described that person to be ; or, in fact, if 
e could have kept so remarkable a feature in his history undis- 
closed to tliose whom he at least seemed to treat like friends. 

While these things were “ progressing,” George Grindle — and 
Sir George particularly — began to get exceedingly nervous ; for ■ 
the worthy baronet had somehow heard that Ellen did actually • 
assume George’s name — a circumstance for which he had not been 
in the first instance prepared, and which, now the intercourse be- 
tween Franco and England is so constant and perpetual, could not 
fail to become an imni^iato matter of notoriety on this side of the 
Channel. The efleot which his enlightenment upon this point pro- 
duced upon his mind was a ravenous desire to hurry as much as 
possible the marriage of his hopeful son ; for amongst other subjects 
connected with the main one, the visit of Frank to France did not^ 
at all contribute to his comfort or security. George took things 
more easily than the governor, but even he was slumbering in a 
treacherous tranquillity. 

The English newspapers had announced the death of Mr. Leeson' 
•—those Ellen saw. If they had paused there, matters might have 
^one on quietly ; but they went one step farther, and added, that 
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in. consequence of tins calamitous event the marriage of Mr. 
Grindle, son of the baronet of that name, with the beautiful 
and accomplished Miss Bruii', was necessarily postponed for tho 
present. 

duite certain that George would never desert her, but still more 
anxious to know all particulars, Ellen wrote to him, in answer to 
his afl'ectiouate letter announcing the demise of his uncle, to know 
what the paragrapli in the English Morning Post (which she cut 
out and enclosed to him) could possibly mean. Ilappy was tlio 
sympathy which seemed to inspire all parties concerned in tho 
alffair. His answer was, that his half-brother Frank was about to 
bo married to Miss Brulf. He touched very lightly upon tho 
event, but merely remarked hypothetically, that if he, George, 
had been golog to be married to anybody, "the death of old Lcc- 
son would not have induced him to put off the cereiujony for half 
an hour. 

This, ilourishcd away with a promise to send over to her in a 
few days, was despatched, and as usual soothed and satisfied her 
unsuspecting mind. However, when Frank announced his pro- 
jected visit to France, although George, as was his custom, put on 
a bold face, and laughed it off, he began to think that it might 
somehow cause an explosion. //’Frank, as he himself had jokingly 
proposed to him to do, should go to Versailles, the name, tho arms 
on his carriage, would at once awaken Ellen to the identity of tho 
visitor. She would find him there not much after the fashion of 
a pleasure-postponed bridegroom. His name, as it was clear sho 
openly used it, would catch his ears — they might — would naturally 
meet— and then an interchange of intelligence upon ** family 
affairs ” would unquestionably produce a complete houleversement 
of everything in progress. As for the matter of principle, we will 
say Botlii^g about it ; but as carrying on their plot, the coincidenco 
is curious, that both father-in-law and son-in-law should have 
hit upon the same expedient of throwing the wholo blame of the 
transaction upon the only really true, honourable, and high-minded 
man of the whole party. 

‘‘Governor,” said George, after showing his worthy parent the 
letter and extinct which he had just answered, as we have shown 
above, “governor, I think I have done that business clean— it’ll 
come well off the bat, if — ay, there is an if— if Frank and the 
girl don> meet. 1 tell you what has just come into my mind, 
governor : let us beg him to come to the wedding. I 'll do uncom- 
mon affectionate, llis heart is one of what they call the melters— 
a regular watering-pot in the sentimental line — ^lament past dif- 
ferences, hope lor better days, eh ? — so screw him back. ^ He can’t 
have anything to do in France : and if he has, what is that to 
us?” 

“ Why,” said the worthy baronet, “ to say truth, at first I felt 
rather glad that he was going, but you throw a new light u^n the 
matter. Any 6clat there would be bad— infemally badland 
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when he was here ho was quite in the rij^ht tone for coming round. 
Ah, suppose we write him a kind invitation — beg him to come, 
eh?” 

“Why,” said George, “I take it something must be done — 
it wouldn’t be pleasant to have Nelly come over, as they say, 

* From Calais to Dover,* 

with the pledge in her lap — eh, governor ? ** 

“ Better a pledge than a duplicate,*’ said Sir George, conde- 
scending to borrow a joke, “ the light of other days.” 

“ But then,” said George, “ the execution, as I call the wedding, 
isn’t to ‘ come off’ for a fortnight — a deuced sight of mischief may 
be done long before thaU** 

“ Frank said,” observed Sir George, “ that he was going to Paris 
on business.” 

“ So he did,” answered the son, “ but nevertheless in a city 
where pleasure is the business of the day, and night too, the gra\ er 
occupations of its visitors soon become wonderfully relieved. If 
he once gets ffxed there. I’ll back him in for three weeks or a 
month.” * 

** I don’t exactly see what's to be done,” said the baronet. 

“ Can’t wo write him a history like that of the dead magpie ? ” 
asked the son. 

“Dead magpie? ” exclaimed Sir George, “ I’m basketed/* 

“ Why, have you lived all these years, begging your pardon,” 
cried George, “ without hearing the way the affectionate servant 
broke bad nftws to his master ? — it*s as old as the hills. Young 
Squire Green, just such a turu-oiit as Frank, comes to his grand- 
father’s place in the country, — met at the inn by old Dobbs the 
steward. 

“ * All,’ says Dobbs, * all here, sir, is right as right, excepting 
only that the magpie is dead.’ 

“ * Oh, that all ? ” says the young chap, * that’s no great matter. 
What did the magpie die of ? ’ 

“ ‘ Eating too much horseflesh,* says Dobbs. 

“ * Where did he get that ? ’ asks Green. 

“ ‘ Surfeited himself off the coach -horses,’ says Dobbs. 

** ‘ What killed them ? ’ says Green. 

‘ Overworked, fetching water for the fire,’ says Dobbd. 

What fire? ” 

‘ Up at the hall, sir,* says Dobbs. 

“ * What*s the hall burned down ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ says Dobbs. 

“ ‘ How was that? * 

“ * One of the torches used at the funeral was left burning, and 
80 s^'fire to it,’ says Dobbs. 

“ * Whose funem ? * asks Green* 

‘ Your grandfather’s, the squire’s, sir,’ says Dobbs. 
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‘‘ ‘ What ! is ho dead ? ’ eagerly asks Green. 

* Yes, sir/ answered Dobbs, ‘ ho shot himself bccaaso his bank 
failed, and he was clear entire ruined out and out.* 

“ And so you see, governor, all tho story comes out of the death 
of a magpie.’* 

‘‘ ’Gad,’' said the baronet, “ I am afraid, with all your genius 
and '.imaginativeness, you will not be able to conjure up such a 
concatenation of calamities for poor Frank ; he can ad'ord to lose 
more magpies than one.’' 

“So could Ij entre «t)«s,*’ said Gcorgo. “ However, rely upon 
it, after Nelly’s letter, we are sitting on a barrel* of gunpowder.” 

“Sliall I run over to Franco," said Sir George, “and try to 
hring Frank back ? ” 

This suggestion, ofT-hand as it was, did not appear altogether 
injudicious. George had tauglit Nelly to hate and fear his father, 
and was quite sure that if the governor could establish liimself 
with Frauh, it would answer the double purpose, not only of 
making her ee’ tain that he was the bridegroom elect, but of keep- 
ing them separate, so strong were her feelings of dread and dislike 
towards the father of her beloved, and the grandfatlior of Xiiiey. 

This scheme was forthwith put into execution, and, by the 
strangeness of tho coincidences which seem to por\'adc our narra- 
tive, the announcement of its “ perpetration ” by George to Jane 
in his letter to her of that day, did more than anytliing else could 
do to ease her doubts and calm her a]>prchensions as to the lady 
at Versailles. George, in his letter, informed her lliat his father 
would take liis departure for France in tho morning, having some 
business of importance to transact with lii** brother Francis. This 
statement brought conviction to her mind, that her father’s history 
was, after all, the true one ; and, indeed, the manner in which 
George— -as well he knew how to do — gave a sort of colouring to 
the visit of his respectable parent to the French capital, made in 
her mind “ assurance double sure ; " and her answer to his letter 
was written in such a different tone, under tho impression that 
, George was really not what he had been represented, that the 
aspirant felt a very strong disposition to make his long-threatened 
visit at Iho Araershams’, against which there ccrlaiuly could be 
no possible objection under all the cireumstances of the case. 

At this period of our history, Mrs. Amersham was again placed 
in a very difficult position with Jane, who of course communicated 
the intelligence she had received from George, and the “ comfort- 
able ” feelings with which his letter hnd inspired her. As upon 
former occasions (as we have seen), Emma’s whole object was to 
support poor Jane in what she could not now consider any thing 
but a trial ; but with this anxiety she could scarcely assume a 
sufficient degree of placidity to cover the expressions of her appre- 
ijiension that Jane’s present views overe mere delusions ; she could 
not force herself to believe that Frank was in any way concerned 
in the Paris affair ; and therefore it must be admitted that 
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was (to use a colloquial phrase) very like one of “ Job's comforters'* 
during the discussion of the question ; only begging Jane to re- 
collect that Mr. Amersham had written confidentially to Mr. 
Miles Blaokmore, and that his answer would be with them in per- 
fectly good time for the alleviation of all these anxieties. 

There was something painfully pleasing — some feeling for which 
Jane could not account to herself — which she experienced when- 
'ever Miles Blackmore was spoken of, and she could not help think- 
ing, that if she were likely to be subjected to be wronged in this, 
the most important business of her life, Miles Blackmore would see 
her righted. There was, when he was serious and energetic, 
something commanding in his tone and manner, and above all, ho 
had inspired her with a sincere admiration of his high principle 
and uncompromising honour. It is odd enough that Tiney and 
he should have become such good friends on the voyage and jour- 
ney, upon the results of which, as it seems, so much happiness ox 
misery is somewhere depending. 

By the earliest steamer Sir George Grindle took his departure 
for Dieppe, not altogether certain that he might not overtake 
Frank, halting on the road to Paris. It was to be sure a most ex- 
traordinary expedition, considering that for so many past years, 
his main object had been to avoid his second son. . But there was 
a great stake to play for; and, in fact, the importance of the mar- 
riage of George with Jane had latterly become much greater, seeing 
that more money had been raised by the father and son upon 
the prospects which the completion of that union opened to view. 

The plot — or, as Mrs, Smylar would perhaps have called it pro- 
fessionally, the underplot — began about this period of our his- 
tory to thicken. While all these most unworthy manoeuvres 
were ill progress, she — she, the mobile oi all the family 

mischief, herself began to be puzzled. The inliuence of Lady Gramm 
over the colonel, which she saw w'as growing daily, worried and^ 
confounded her — tiutt was something to be counteracted, something 
to overcome if possible. The game she had been so long playing, 
was quite discomfited by this new interference ; all her, designs^ 
W'ith regard to Jane, as tending to her great object, seemed to be 
frustrated, and she herself left iu a most deplorable position. 

Can anybody doubt that such a woman so placed, so excited, se 
mortified, and so determined, would not quietly sit down under her 
disappointment ? No ; rely upon it that all the dirtiest tricks^ of 
her dirty trade, and all the malignant bitternesses of her fiendliko 
disposition, would be called into play, to frustrate the ends and 
objects of everybody who might even unconsciously be counter- 
acting her proceedings, and thwarting her plans. 

It was not because Colonel Bruff had returned irritable and angry 
from A.mersham’& — ^however much she regretted the failure of wat 
scheme — that she doubted of her power to bring him back to 
tleness and kindness, and all the other amiable attributes by wbiob 
else martial ohaxaoter was distinguished— she was sure she 
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could manage that. But Jane was away— away from licr influence, 
or rather from tho persuasion which sho had latterly found so well 
succeed with her. Harris she feared to trust — and both George 
and Frank Grindle were utterly beyond her roach. Yet sho could 
not rest — the desire to bo meddling — to be doing something — to 
undo what, much to her disappointment, seemed to be going on, 
was uncontrollaVJe — always observing that the present and imme- 
diate object of her detestation was my Lady Oramm, whom she 
began to consider in the light of a rival ! 

Had the scene of the drama been laid at the colbnel's house, tho 
active little waspliko body w’ould undoubtedly have contrived by 
some means to alarm Lady Gramm’s pride or delicacy or infuseil 
into tlic inspired brain of her shadow Miss Pheezle, some kind of 
doubt as to the wisdom or propriety of her dear friend's marrying 
tho colonel. Tho heroine of Bullock ’s-smithy had more tlmironce 
played Betty Hint in Macklin’s “Man of the World,” and sho was 
qiiitc prepared to act it iu real life, had she means and opportunity. 
But tnero was tho difRculty ; tho little rainiom were at Laciy 
Gramm’s, to whoso house slie of course could not gain access. 
Sho felt sure that she should fail in persuading tlio colonel to 
remove the venue, as the lawyers have it, and try the cause in his 
own house, by giving one or two little parties there. Why should 
he do any such tiling ? Here were her drawing-rooms, her bou- 
doir, her pastilles, her toady’s singing, playing, and buffooning, 
her Roman punch, her powdered footmen, and blue-coated, white- 
w'aistcoated waiters, butler No. 1 and No. 2, with green-grocers and 
shoemakers to match i:^upper — sociable sit-down supper — tho 
soup good, all the accessories as they ought to be, and the 
champagne — a very questionable point in a widow's house— e.^cel- 
lent. 

Why, then, with all this going on, should tho gallant and dis- 
tinguished rhinoceroiis be induced to unsettle himself ? A lady 
like Lady Gramm collects round her a circle of beauty, and wit, and 
talent, and accomplishment ; and although the season was now 
over, and tliere was really nobody in town, her gay little rooms 
were somehow crowded with somebodies who made the even- 
ings — ay, even until the mornings — particularly gay and pleasant. 

So much for the colonel : but what for tho widow ? She was a 
well-looking person, and although a little flourishing in her way, 
after the manner of Lady Cramly, and a vast many other ladies of 
the same class, quite agreeable enough to induce a gentleman of 
the eoloners standiug, just on the point of losing the head of his 
establishment, to look at and after her. But “ ogni medaglio ha il 
suo reverso." What upon earth could induce Lady Gramm to en- 
courage the hopes of the colonel ? She certainly did not want a 
protector ; she could take care of herself ; and as for a husband — 
why, with all deference to her taste, when she might, with her for- 
tune, have chosen any husband she pleased from amongst the young 
and thoughtless, who seem ready at a moment’s warning toi#ob- 
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tain a settlement,** should she have selected Bruff? So, hjwcver, 
it seemed to be — and so people talked, and so Smylar beard, —and 
that was enough. 

Amongst the weapons used by suoh people as Mrs. Smylar, tho 
upas-tipped arrow of the literary assassin was not ^^anting ; the 
stilettoes of the Italian graced her armoury in the shape of anony- 
mous letters, which she could forge and polish, and point and poison, 
according to will; and upon the manufacture of this deadlj^ wes^pon 
she determined, unless the behemoth came quietly under her sub- 
jection. 

“ Try fair means first,’* said tho harpy, “ but then let them look 
out.” 

Amongst others of her friends, Mrs. Smylar enteitaincd occasion- 
ally a certain Mr. Scratchley, who was — as the phrase goes — em- 
ployed on a popular morning newspaper. He had known her for 
several years, and used occasionally to call, and be sociable with 
her wlien the colonel was out, after slio came into, or rather on, 
the behemoth’s establishment. Upon Mr. Scratchley, who, barring 
the tint of his linen towards the end of tho week, was an exceed- 
ingly nice man, and wore a ring and studs — without which no 
person of any pretension in society can now sliow himself — site 
thought she could rely for a few paragraphs of “ we understand ” 
and ** we believe ” kind, which miglit do her cause good. She 
therefore wrote — and she wrote well and in a pretty hand — 
begging to see him, if he were disengaged, on one of the even- 
ings uhen she knew, to her cost, Brufl:’ would be occupied else- 
where. 

Mr. Scratchley ’s answer to Mrs. Smylar was, that he was en- 
gaged all the week. Jle knew her, had known her, and was quite 
sure something ill was “in the wind,” when he got her note; 
besides which, having been promised something — ^which he never 
got — ^for ratting, he felt he should damage his coming dignity by 
enjoying himself as before in tho housekeeper’s room of -a house in* 
llarley-strcet. 

There is a story on record, which is sufliciently old to have been 
forgotten, which might be noticed here, as touching Mrs. Smylar’s 
little literary attempt upon Scratchley. Mrs. llobinson— Mrs. 
Kobinson — ^tho Pordita — at one time tho everything — had written 
amongst other extremely pretty poems, one under the title of 
“ Samho and Phaon,” Anxious, as all literary ladies ore to have 
the charming effusions of their .pens put in some sort advantage- 
ously before the world, Mrs. Robinson wrote a confidential note to 
M[r. Hoaden, who was then editor of some leading newspaper, in 
which she said, 

Bear Sir, 

let me have a few pufis for Sappho and Pbaon. 

Yours, 


«M. R.** 
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^ This in)te slio despatched to the oflice in the Strand by one of 
lier servants. 

Now it so happened that at that period thero lived in the said 
Strand, a somewhat popular pastrycook of the name of lloadeu, to 
whom — as servants Avill do universally— by mistake, or rather by 
reading his name over the shop-door, Mrs. Robinson’s man took the 
note ; to whicli she received this answer : 

“ J. Roaden’s respects to Mrs. Robinson ; having sent so late, 
all his pulfs is gone ; but he forwards a dozen gooseberry-tarts, 
which he hopes will do for the young ladies as well.” 

This sounds absiird, but is nevertheless very near if not quite the 
>truth. Our friend Scratchley with the studs, however, fell far 
short of Lis predecessor, for he neither sent Mrs. Smylar the pulls 
nor the goosobeny tarts. 

Smylar was vexed and irritated by the non-compliance of her 
gentleman of press ; for when a tawdry, trumpery thing like 
Smylar feels hcrsulf, as she fancies, neglected or slighted, there is 
nothing on eartli ^^qual to her rage and bitterness. She hjid made 
up hcT mind— s/ic knewwhat she would do — she knew enough of 
Mr. Scraichcly to ruin him, and although she had sweetly bidden 
him to supper the night before — ruin him she would. 

Tlius thwarted in the paragraph line, she resolved to put the 
annnymous-letler scheme in force, waiting, however, till she had 
‘jiractically ascertained in what degree her influence over the colonel 
had diminished. Upon what points or topics this hateful woman 
proposed in the madness of her suddenly excited rage to touch, we 
must wait to discover. 

Now as regards the hasty voyage of Sir George Grindlc to 
France, and his mean and abject submission to his enriched son — 
we have much to say ; but meanwhile what happens at home ? The 
decencies of society have been satisfied by the seclusion of the 
baronet and his son during the peiiod devoted to tho obsequies of 
Mr. Lecson-r-that period is over— and Sir George is gone, 

** Emma,” said Amersham to his wife, “it seems to mo quite out 
of the question, under all the circumstances, intimate as we are with 
^he faiuily, and Jane Brutf domesticated here, that we should not 
send an iivitation to Mr. George Grindlo to come and stay with 
us. Here wc haveunderour roof his betrothed left in our charge. 
It seems that even she herself is not averse from his visit, 
and—” 

“ My dear Amersham,” interrupted Emma, “ why not wait till 
we hear from Miles Blackmore ? ” 

“ What upon earth, dear Emma,” said Amersham, “ have we to 
►do with anything more than the main question ? It is true I have 
written to "Miles, and Miles will write to me, and we may hear 
> more, or we may hear less ; but the plain simple fact is, that Jane 
bis to he married to a particular man in a week or ten-days — she 
is living under our roof ; his father is gone to France ; and he is 
alone at Brighton ; now surely if we regard and esteem, as 
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sure I do, tHs charming girl, under her circumstances, or rathei | 
under all the circumstances of the ease, we ought to invito her in- * 
tended husband here.” 

“ Why ? " said Mrs. Amersham doubtingly. 

. “ Come, Emma,” sdd her husband, ** suppose it were your own 
case ? ” 

Why then,” replied Emma, “ I could give you a plain, clear, 
distinct, and straightforward answer — inasmuch as no power on 
earth would ever induce me to marry a man whom I did not 
love, and with whom 1 was not sure of being happy through 
life.” ^ 

“ Bravo, Emmy ! ” said Amersham. " I really did not try for 
so flattering a speech, But our case, dear love, was different from 
this — here is something like compulsion on the side of old Bruffi 
but the question is, whether tee should by excluding the acceptecl 
man while we shelter the aillanced woman, become partisans in the 
discussion. I should say no— and more especially because we 
really know nothing of the intended. You never saw him, or if 
you did — ” 

“No, no,” said Emma ; “but wait till we hear from Miles Black- 
more.” 

“My dear child,” said Amersham, “whatever wo hear from 
Miles Blackraore can have nothing to do with the great (juestion. 
Su][>pose, Emmy — now don’t be cross — but suppose there is a Mrs. 
Grindle in Paris or at Versailles — not that we have more than 
Lady Cramly’s version of it — but suppose there should be a lady so 
calling, herself — why, don’t you see ? — these things will happen, 
and — and — " 

“ Yes,” cried Emma, “so they will; and men are the most cruel, 
heartless, and — ” 

** Stay, stay, my Emmy,” said Amersham; “the lady to complain 
of that is the lady herself. If there he one at Versailles, Jennj 
has nothing to do with it — ought never to have known of it, and 
never would have known of it, if it had not been for our dreadful 
diary-keeper.” '' 

“ Amersham,” said Emma, “ you are as had as the worst of them 
—I have no patience with you— in fact, I declare — ” 

“Luncheon is served,” said a servant, opening the door most 
opportunely. 

• “Very well,” said Amersham, affecting the most perfect calm- 
ness. Emma felt flushed at being, as it were, detected in her 
animation. 

The man retired. 

“ I shall write to Mr. Grindle by this post, Emma,” said Amcr-^ 
sham, resuming the dialogue ana reverting to his point. “ I do 
not see why he is to he excluded, nor do I see why we are to make 
^selves partisans.” * 

::!.“Well, dear,” said Emma, “may I ask Jane before you 
write?” 
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( ** You may, ccrtaiDly,** replied Amersham: ‘‘but, placed as we 

are> I do think and feel, that if it is unpleasant for her to meet Mr, 
George Grindle here, this is not a fit place for her residence ; and, 
loving her as I do— as sincerely as if she were my sister — let 
her understand that, painful as it will be to me— to 'yourself she 
knows it will — I must, if she declines receiving under my toof the 
man to whom in ten days she is to be married, I must — Emma, I 
am bound in honour and duty, as a gentleman, to do so — ^restore 
her to the care and protection of her father,” 

“ But you will nut wait,” said Emma. 

“ I have told you, my dear girl,'* answered he, “ why I will not 
wait — I have nothing to do with any fact but the one — that our 
dear girl is about to be married — that her intended husband is 
.shut out from her society as long as she stays hero and he is not a 
guest in my house - --with all the other details wo can have nothing 
to do.” 

“ Well,” said Emma, “ come to luncheon — I suppose they are 
waiting ; but do not write till I have spoken to her.” 

Nobody can doubt the rectitude of Amersham ’s views, or the 
justice of his proceedings, however sootlied, moderated, and even 
counteracted, by the sensitiveness of his wife’s feelings. The real 
truth was, that Mrs. Amersham, knowing nothing of* Mr. George 
Grindlo but by hearsay, was convinced that with Frank, Jane’s 
' happiness as a wife would be secure. But, as Amersham said to 
himself, and indeed to /*er, what was that to them ? At one time 
Emma w^as satisfied that no man could make Jane happy as a 
wife but Miles Blackraore. That went off— and why should she 
now, without knowing any thing of his half-brother George, pro- 
nounce Frank Grindle the only man calculated to ensure her com- 
fort through life ? Amersham was right in exhibiting such firm- 
ness, and although Emma generally carried her point, this w^as 
decided against her, and that even with Jane’s partial concurrence; 
and a letter was accordingly despatched, inviting Mr. George 
Grindle to pay the Amershams a visit, and pass a few days until 
.the return of Sir George from Paris, 

A new difficulty arose bearcabouts. Lady Cramly and her dear 
Soraphinc were to take leave the next morning after breakfast ; 
and then what would be the state of tho establishment? One 
pair of lovers is a dreadful contingency in a country-house. Two 
or three indifferent pe(mle stroll about, and leave the fond couple 
accidentally to themselves ; hut in this case there would he no- 
body but the nymph and swain, and the master and mistress of 
the 'house. Emma thought of pres.sing — a performance generally 
' very successful with her ladyship — Lady Cramly and her daughter 
to stay a little longer ; but the horrid certainty that she would 
come out with the whole history of the pretty Mrs. Grindle at 
» Versailles, rendered that a matter of impossibility ; and so she ^ 
solved upon getting in some of the neighbours as reliefs; tTO 
clergyman’s two accomplished and charming daughters, and the 
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village phyBician not to speak of some stray man or two whom Amer<«i' 
sham might get down from town, whoj from oaring for neither ^ 
smoke, smell, noise, whirl, rattle, or 

“ All the perils that environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron,** 

would unquestionably adopt the tise of the railroad, wliich reduces 
— most satisfactorily to the feelings of a suburban resident like 
Amersham — the distance, calculating by time, of ‘his house, from 
twenty miles in the country, to four Irom the metropolis ; thus 
under the influence of modern improvements, putting him hanpily' 
and gloriously exactly in the position of a pipe-smoking coclcnoy 
by the roadside at .Clapliam Common or Pecklmm Rye. Thesq. 
however, are the blessings derivable from new institutions, and 
which, above all, Mrs. Amersham was to bo indebted for a 
supply of dandies for her next day’s dinner, if she happened to 
want them. 

It was now time for Jane to consider, deeply and seriously, the 
position iu which she was placed. She had consented (how CQuld 
she refuse ?) to tho invitation of George Grindlc to the Ainer- 
shams* — ho was coming there under her sanction. She was. as far 
as both fathers feli, and as far as certain awkward-looking panerq. 
and signaturrs wont, his wife — ^and — she hated him’! A few days 
would only elapse before she was to he united to him for the rest of 
her existence — to love, honour, and obey li ini — toperform a thousand 
duties of tenderness "which she felt he never could excite, and affec- 
tion which she was certain she never could feel. Yet the curse of a 
lather, with which she was threatened, weighed heavily in tho 
opposite scale to that in which were noised her earthly hopes and 
aflVetions ; she felt that matters had gone too far ; she felt even 
that she could not trust her dear, her affectionate Emma upon this 
subject ; she was ashamed, as it were, of her own WTakness, and 
turned with something like anxiety to— what will the reader think f 
—the advice of Mrs. Smylar ! * j 

Yes, such is the influence of practical active vice over pure and 
genuine minds ; such too, the smirking plausibility of this parti- 
cular woman, varied with an afiectation of sensibility and tender- 
ness of disposition, well plated with mock affection for her present ' 
victim, that Sniylar, the stroller, had actually superseded Emma 
in Jane’s estimation as a counsellor. 

She recollected — as how' could she forget P — ^the readiness and 
anxiety which Smylar had expressed to r(‘scue her from tho match; 
she recollected — for they still rang in her ears — Smylar’s words'^ 
when she said, “ Trust to me when the time comes the time had 
;^me, or very nearly so, and Smylar was not near her. To write. 

her was what Jane could not undertake : she knew that she and-'^ 
Harris .were in tho habit of correspondence, and did not know that 
jghe . herself was surrounded by spies, all intriguirg and playing 
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their own games against^iior ; but hero, brooding over Symlar’s 
suggestion of flying from her father’s house, even cn the eve of 
the wedding, sat poor Jenny, in the only house to which she could 
in such an emergency fly, having (as Emma, satisfied of the 
propriety of her husband’s views upon the subject, had told 
her she must do) permitted tho visit of her betrothed on tho 
morrow. 

The morrow came, and with it the packing of Lady Cramly’s 
carriage, which was that in which she wont lier tours, and* was 
furnished with all sorts of drags, chains, pans, hammers, andtongs, 
as if it were to bo started at that moment for Switzerland. Tho 
'innuinerablc bags, boxes, sketch-books, cumcra-lucidas, telescopes, 
little chairs, umbrellas, female Iflacintoshcs, snow-boots, writing- 
desks, and other such matters, required much time and skill in 
stowing awaj^ ; but her ladyship never travelled without them — 
something mujht happen — her whole object was obtaining informa- 
tion hersel r ai ■ -i imparling it to others: it might snow in Juno 
in England, for it has before ; and the Derby of 1840 was run 
in a snow-stori . — therefore her boots : she might see something 
tha" struck her in her drive — hence her camera-lucida. 

1 know I am very odd,” said she, as she was taking her leave, 
“and very fussy ; but then you see Ibftt’s jny .way, as poor dear 
Prince Koustcinout used to say in liis beautiful broken English, 

‘ My lady, your ladyship is like Noah, you carry all do vorld in 
your ark. ’ Poor dear man I — 8erapliine lias a great deal to answer 
for about him — he niiglit have hceu alive now, only she is so in- 
sensible, and has no nmbiticn.” 

“ My dear Ma,” said Scraphiuc, the poor dear old man died of 
gout in his stijinach ! ” 

“ Ah, my love,” said her ladyship, “ they told you so ; that was 
considerate — it was heart, not stomach ; however, never mind, tho 
dearest friends must part, and so, my sweet Mrs. Amersharn, we 
have only to say adieu, and to thank you for two or tliri-c most 
delightful days. I fball tell the bishop what a charming plaeo 
; you have got here* By the way, do you think your fair friend 
would like the bishop to* perform tho ceremony P — ^because if she 
would, I have only to say, dear Kit — ^his name is Christoplier, hut 
I always call his lordship Kit — wall do you do so and so ? and 
he’ll do it in an instant.” 

“ Why,” said Mrs. Amersharn, “ I am not sure that she would 
like to be spoken to on the subject — everybody has his fancy, and 
she has hers ; and although it «> to ho — ” 

“Ah! ah! ” said Lady Gramly, “1 see — I see what you moan 
'•—exactly what the Empress once told me in confidence about 
one of her cousins — a tnarringe de convenanee : but— ah, well, then 
of course don’t say a word about it ; only I know dear Kit 
would have been too happy — his lordship is suoh a duck of a pre- 
late.” 

“Now, Ma, *said Seraphine, who, although she had been tal^g 
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to Jane, Lad overheard all the points of her mother’s speech, “ the , 
carringc is ajl ready.” 

“ But I am never ready to leave such a^kind host and hootess,” 
said Lady Cramly ; and then, in order to he particularly civil to 
poor Jenny, who almost cowered at her approach, she walked up 
to her with a face radiant in smiles, and taking her by the Lana, 
said, — 

“ Good bye, dear Miss BrulT ; I wish you all the happiness and 
comfort, and everything you can possibly desire in the world. I 
hope \ve shall often have the pleasure of seeing you in town ; Sera- 
phino will be delighted ; and while wc are in London, we can give 
you some capital music, and some very nice people. Good byc^, 
dear.” ^ 


Saying which, she took a most affectionate farewell of the un- 
happy girl, and then cuddling herself up in a shawl mi^htily^ 
resembling a blanket, she considered it necessary to salute Mrs. 
Amersham on tho cheek, having done which, she slipped her arm 
through that of Amersham, who conducted her to the carriage, 
into which he handed her — an operation not so difficult to effect as 
might be supposed, considering her ladyship’s size and gravity, for 
the moment she put her foot on the steps, the carriage, as if* con- 
scious of her empire, bent over her so as to receive her with little 
or no difficulty. 

“ I hope,’* said her ladyship, as she threw herself backwards in' 
the ark,*’ ** I hope you like my rug — worked for me by the young 
Countess Flapsky. It ’s quite love, isn’t it ? ** 

“Beautiful!*’ said Amersham, which he had scarcely time to 
say, before Seraphine vaulted into the vehicle with an elasticity 
which greatly startled the nerves of her courtly dame. However, 
she was full of sensibility and consciousness of her mother’s ab- 
surdities, which kept her in a state of constant excitement during 
the whole period of tho parental exhibition, and tho happiest 
moment of her life was when — at least for the day — ^the curiain 
had fallen on tho performance. 

Well, away they wont, and of course formed the subject of con- 
versation after their departure. It might seem like a breach of 
confidence to disclose the particulars of what passed in detail ; but' 
as far as the general feeling went, it seemed to be one of some- 
thing not very unlike satisluction that her ladyship had taken her 
departure. 

The next step which Jane proceeded to take, was to write to he^ 
father, informing him of the projected visit and expected arrival of 
George Grindle. Tliis she knew would please and soothe him. She 
felt, moreover, confident that the intelligence would unquestionably 
reach Smylar ; and although she could not satisfy herself os to the 
probability of any benefit arising to her from that oiroumstance, 
still if Smylar as well remembered what she had said on the subject 
of the marriage as Jane did, it would at least give her information 
of the progresfl of the affair. But as Jane was now tempo* 
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riziii", it might be almost called trilling, she was apprehensive that 
Smylar might suppose that she had really become reconciled to the 
match, and so withhold her exertions to frustrate it : but that 
mattered little, inasmuch as Jane would be in town for at least a 
week before the ceremony, and then would come the opportunity 
for opening her lieart — to her bitterest enemy. 

As for George, the arrival of Amershara’s letter startled, yet, as 
matters were going on, pleased him. It was warm, friendly, and 
genuine, and of course could be answered but in one way. He 
accepted the irritation and would be with them the next day. To 
be sure, it might have come to him with less alloy, had not the 
same post brought him this : 


“ Versailles. 


** Dearest < lecrge, 

*‘Otir poor Tiney is very, ver}”, ill. The French doctors think 
it an attack ot scarlatina. Mr. I lava rd hopes better. ^ The poor 
child i^L dreadfully feverish, and occasionally delirious. He calls 
for pa})a sometimes ’lialf an hour together, and when papa 
doco not come, hursts into violent Hoods of tears. Can you, my 
dearest love, contrive to come over — even for one or two daysV 
Much as I desire to see you, and be happy again in your ch'ar so- 
ciety, it is not sellishness that prompts this letter. I would not 
on my own account, either bring you from the scenes and pursuits 
whicfi I know you delight in, or endanger the tranquillity which I 
hope and trust you arc now enjovinj? with Sir George ; but for 
our poor dear child's sake, I do implore you if you possibly 
can, come and see him, and come soon, or perhaps, dear George, 
the poor boy may ncvci sec you again. Don't write dear love, 
but come. 

“ Yours always unalterably, 

“ Elle.n.*’ 


“There’s a pretty go!*’ said George, tossing the letter down 
upen the table. “I ca?i’t go, and if I could, what good could I 
do y — catch the scarlet fever perhaps. I should be sorry if Tiney 
was to trot, because Nelly is so fond of him — and yet what have I 
to do with Nelly ? I'll send her over some stumpy — fee the doctors 
— keep her mind easy, and all that — but — ” 

And here he took up Amersham’s letter, and re-read i/iai ; 
and i/ieUf to do him as much justice as he deserves, he did feel, 
and bitterly too, about poor Nelly and her child — /ter child — nis 
child. Hut of what avail now were these compunctious visitinj^s? 
It was all too late, even if the transient gleam of natural aftec- 
tion which warmed his heart for a moment, could have been, as jt 
were, daguerrotyped there ; but alas ! five minutes dissipated it, 
•and the old consolatory, “ Well, I can’t help it ; it’s, all no use 
talking now,” came to his aid, and he decided the business by 
writing the three following letters : — 
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Brigliton. 

“My dear Jane, 

“ I have just received your uncommon nice littlo note, which 
came in neck and neck, as it were, with your friend Mr. Amer- 
sham’s exceedingly kind letter. My talent for writing is not re- 
markable, as you know ; so as I have accepted his invitation for 
to-morrow, and we shall meet so soon, I need only say how sin- 
cerely and truly I am, my dear Jane, 

“ Yours, 

“George Grindie. 

“ I have not heard from the governor since his arrival on the 
other side of the water — suppose I shall to-morrow before 1 start 
in the morning, as he is uncommon particular in that line.'* 

This was number one. Now for number two. 


“ Brighton. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“I feel exceedingly obliged by your kind attention, and shall, 
very' gladly accept your invitation to-morrow. I have often 
heard Jane speak with great affection of Mrs. Amersham and 
yourself; and Colonel Bruff I know has the highest esteem for you 
both. 

“ My uncle Loeson’s slip-out was particularly awkward just at 
the minute, inasmuch as it has upset all the preparations which 
had been nearly finished, and cast me and the governor into the 
shade, just as we were coming out shiningly. * I don’t think you 
know my governor — ^ho is a right good one, and will go any pace ; 
and I am about to take a great liberty with you upon so short an 
acquaintance, and that only by letter — I mean, that if he should 
come back in a day or two from France, I should feel obliged if 
you would let mo leave word as to where I am to be at peck and 
perch, so that if you have room for him, ho might join our little 
family party, which I consider it, under your hospitable roof. 
However, as I shall hope to be with you before the next post, 
perhaps it will be better for mo to make my petition in this 
case in person. 

“ As 1 have not the honour of Mrs. Amersham’s acquaintance, I 
must not beg you to present my best compliments to her, but J 
hope by this time to-morrow to tell her how much I am her hum- 
ble servant, and begging you to accept my best thanks, to believe 
me, 

“ Dear Sir, 

“Yours truly, 

“ George Grindije.” 

There is something, as we know, in the trine number which is 
^^range, curious, ominous. It is useless here to enter into a dis- 
CtE|giou of the various attributes, considerations, combinations, and 
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concatenations therewith connected — ^let the facts speak for them- 
selves — ^let letter number three be read. 


' “ Brigliton. 

“Dearest Nellv, 

“ Your mehmchol;^ note followed me here. I am deucedly sorry 
about poor Tiney — it shows uncommon kind his crying after me, 
and there is nothing in the world I wouldn’t do to get over ; but 
the governor, although in a belter humour, is still as sly as a fox ; 
his notion of our parting, yon know, was, that we really meant 
to part altogether, so that I am obliged to mind my r's and 
Q’s, as they say ; as for getting away at present, it is out of the 
question. 

“The poor pup must have been taken very suddenly. Don’t 
forget y(/ni — tell 3'our Ma to cherish t'ou, and have good advice. 
I don't hall* i *lish tho French doctors — stick to ITavard. I enclose 
you an ordei* on La Fleur for five-and- twenty pounds, and I hope 
that will bo nougli to make Tiney well. I hope, moreover, that 
h'> has not lost his slick, eh ? — Fox. 

“ Write to me, and direct to Crocky’s as usual — the letter 
will be sure to lind me. »Send me word that the boy is well, 
and that will do ; and when some of tho pheasants are dead, wo 
shall meet. 

“Adieu, my Nelly. Kiss the pup from me, if it won’t en- 
danger yourself, lioiiiember me to your Ma, and believe me, dear 
girl, 

Tours always, 

“G. G.’* 

There are certain events occuring daily, which require no com- 
ment — and surely, after a persnal of these letters, a word of obser- 
vation would be superfluous. Suflicc it to say, they were folded, 
sealed, directed, and despatched ; and liorses were ordered for Mr. 
George Giindle’s carriage by twelve the next noon to take him to 
the i^ersliams’. 


CHAl^rEll XIX. 

It was clear that at this period of our history, as Mrs. Smylar, 
w'ould have quoted it, the time had arrived for the 

“ Trouble, trouble, 

Fire burn, and cauldron bubble.’* 

As far as matters had already gone, she had been defeat^— or 
;j not actually defeated, bailled in efforts the success of tilich, 
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knowing with whom she had to play her g:amc, she never 
doubted. But here, by a singular sort of I'atality, the doltish 
colonel, over whom she certainly had an iiilluence of one sort, 
and his innocent and unsuspecting ‘daughter, whom by other 
means she had gotten into her clutches, w'ere both removed from 
her power. The subordinates she doubted ; and, in short, never 
had monarch fallen from a throne in a shorter time than Smylar 
had been toppled from the pinnacle — as she not unjustly calcu- 
lated it — to which she had exalted herself in the establishment 
of Colonel Bruff. 

If Mr. Leeson had not died, the marriage would have gone on 
— Jane would have remained within the sphere of her power — 
and then, as we know (for we have already heard the programme 
of her performance from her own lips), she thought, or rather 
was certain, that she liad tlie tact to induce Jane to lly from her 
father’s house rather than to submit to the marriage. Now, by 
the delay, not only was Jane taken awayiVom the effects of her 
manccuvrings, but w^as actually at the only house to which Smy- 
lar knew she could induce her to fly for refuge from the misery 
slie dreaded ; and not only there, but there associated with this 
very intended husband. 

Upon one point— luckily, perhaps for all parties — Mrs. Smylar 
was even up to this moment uninformed — the yearning desire 
which we know Jane Bruff to have felt for her advice and sug- 
gestion at the important crisis Which was fast approaching. The 
dignified disinclination on Jane’s part from writing to^ Smylar, 
stopped the means of communication that way : and-thlngs had 
arrived at such a point, that if even Miss Harris had fancied 
that her young lady did feel any anxiety for such counsel, the 
jealousy which had unquestionably sprung up between those 
worthies, and Miss Harris’s anxiety to remain with Jane after 
her marriage (and probably after her own with Mr. Rum tit), 
closed that channel ; and Smylar, doubtful now of her ability to 
manage cither Jane or her father, determined to proceed, in the 
first instance, by endeavouring to destroy the acquaintance — ^to 
call it by no softer name — which was too evidently, existing 
between the great colonel and Lady Gramm. Finding herself 
neglected by her friend Scratchley — ivliich she at something like 
fifty-three thought, under all the circumstances of their former 
acquaintance, ungrateful — she determined to take this matter in 
hand personally herself, and endeavour, by dint of her anony- 
mous letters, to separate them, making also a great and suit- 
able effort, if possible, to implicate Miss Pheezle as the writer of 
the attacks ; for which, as she would inevitably be turned out of 
the house whenever Colonel Bruff turned into it, she thought, 
with her dramatic head, might be worked up very naturally ; and 
haviffg revolved the matter in her mind, she sat herself down to 
wiQgi^lS^ make up a very pretty quarrel between the colonel and 
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But there was a dilTiculty in the arranj^emont of the plot — a 
difliciilty which perhaps does not at the lirst glance strike the 
reader. What upon earth could she make them quarrel about? 
Jealousy, uliich is a wonderlul ingredient in such an afl'air, 
seemed wholly out of the question. The little flightincsscs of 
youth had down away — not even Lady Gramm could be made 
to believe that Colonel Brulf had failed in love with Miss rheczle ; 
nor did Smylar confidently hope to excite any very powerful 
sensation in BrulTs great heart by insinuating that somebody 
else hacrt'alLn in love with Lady Gramm. No; the tone to be 
taken would be that of cautioning Lady Gramm against surren- 
dering h'*T mdcpondciice to the colonel, at a moment wlion the 
approach inmnarriage of his daughter would naturally require an 
expendit.:^' and settlement, and up to wliicli ])eriod he had never 
exhibited ;.My symptoms of a matrimonial character or dis- 
position. 

There cou’d be no -doubt if Sniylar could have succeeded as 
he expected to do, in inducing Jane to elope from her liomc 
before the marriage, that old Brulf, with his violent and vindic- 
tive temper, never would have pcrmilled her to re-enter it; and 
then the ball would have been at licr foot, and the game in her 
hands. But having as she believcd—although in point of fact 
she had not — been batllcd upon this tack, she considered the 
other the host to try, and so let us leave her, while she goes to 
work in her den, to "practise all sorts of disguises of hands, get 
proper paper, and make up bread-seals, which might, if well- 
coutrived, tast an imputation upon some innocent person, or, at 
all events, give her time for further consideration — let us leave 
her, we say, to her elaborate iniquities, merely wondering how 
far such business is permitted to succeed in this world of ours, 
and speculating whether we shall ever sec her the wife of 
Colonel Brufl', and the mother-in-law of the future Lady Griudlc. 

It was on the day preceding Smylar’s determination upon the 
anonymous attack, that George — the George — ^the superlative 
George, proceeded to, and arrived at, the Amersham^s. N ever 
was greater trouble bestow ed in turning out a dandy to the best 
advantage than on that morning. Everything he wore was plain 
and simple, but, taking ihe word in all its acceptations, “ exqui- 
site.*’ His efforts had certainly succeeded, for he made a sensa- 
tion when he was presented to Mrs. Ameifham, far and away 
beyond that which, according to his own diary, the immortal 
Pepys created in church the first day he wore his perriwig. 

“ Nov. 8th. — To church, where I found that my coming in 
perriwig did not prove so strange as I was afraid it would — for 4 
thought that all the church would presently have cast their eyes 
on me,” 

If so, and it promised to be unpleasant, why did the It^fTthy 
Pepys wear the perriwig ?—cer/ejp, whatever Mr. George Grindle 
wore, produced a very favourable etfect upon Mrs. Amershamt 
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who, as yet knowing nothing of his mind and manners, except 
by hearsay, gave him at first sight the precedence of his brother 
as to personal appearance. 

A man of the world, like George Griiidle, is not apt to be slow 
at comprehending the language of looks, even if they are care- 
fully restrained and moderated. He knew at a glance that Mrs. 
Amersham thought well of his personal appearance, and endea- 
voured to express (which with his tact and facilities was not very 
difficult) that she had impressed him with the most favourable 
opir.ions of herself; in which, by the use of the “devotional” 
w'hicb he could so well assume, mingled the highest possible 
' deference and respect. 

The relative power of male personal and mental attractions 
over female minds, has been so frequently the subject of exten- 
sive and important discussion, that it may scarcely be worth 
while to open the question here. The Duke of Buckingham says, 

“ Plainness and truth gain more a generous heart, 

Than all the crooked subtleties of art.*' 

But Buckingham was then speaking of female beauty, or rather 
the want .of it, and speaking truly and justly ; for mere regularity 
of features or countenance however, daz/Jing for the moment or 
the hour, have not the power to gain the affections. 

“ A world of things must curiously be sought, 

A world of things must be together brought, 

To make up charms which have the pow’r to move 
Through a discerning eye — true love.” 

It was once remarked by a leading contemporary critic, that 
as a novelist proceeds in his literary career, if he be well and 
carefully watched, it will be found that he advances the age of 
his hero, the lover and loveable hero of his work, in due propor- 
tion with his own progress through life, and that he depicts as 
youthful and ardent after twenty years' writing the sort of gen- 
tleman whom, when he first started as an author, he would have 
set down rather as an amiable parent of his heroine, than a de- 
voted suitor. 

So might we Suppose that the authorities derivable from 
writers on the subject of the relative powers of personal beauty, 
and intellectual qualities, may be quoted from the works of that 
class of authors, who, as regai*ded their appearance, came under 
jFoote’s description of one of his farcical heroines — “ Plain but 
genteel, like a Wedge wood teapot.'* But this is not the case ; 
foi^hc majority of those who have treated the subject, happen, 
^^(gbi’ditig at least to the evidence of their “effigies” handed 
to us, to have been exceedingly well-looking persons. 

Probably it might have been from personal experience even 
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these recorded their opinions and feclin«rs. Certain it is, that on 
tlie first blush — not of Mr, George Cirindlc, for blushing was not 
h\s foible — but upon the first aj^earance of that worthy, Mrs. 
Araersham am- prepossessed in his favour;. and although stilljad- 
mitthig her regard for bis brother Frank, she began to think Jane 
somewhat “particular,” if not capricious, in having, as the 
phrase goes, set herself so completely against him. 

But all this was illusion. At first sight, an(> for a short time, 
the counterfeit coin may deceive the uninformed : let it get its 
fair proportion of “wear and tear,’* in a purse of genuine money, 
and the simple contact will soon destroy its superficial splendour. 
George was all that could be expected or even desired in society, 
for the first two or three hours of one’s association with him ; 
but as ho became more familiarised with his associates, and 
began to IV'J the advantage he had gained over them, the tone 
and style of Ids conversation changed; and guarded as he was by 
the efforts of his conventional good-breeding, he too distinctly 
proved that, with a certain smattering of knowledge and smart- 
tiess of manner, he was not calculated to attract, and still less to 
retain, a heart like that of Jane Bruff*. 

Yet there was, in point of fact, more in George Grindle than he 
would permit you to think. He affected a sort of childish man- 
ner of speaking, and talked, as wc have already seen, in a 
phraseology peculiar to a certain, and certainly not Ihci best, 
clique; and although there was a quaintness and oddity in its 
style, when adopted by a well-looking “ gentleman,’* which was 
attractive at first, it grew tiresome by constant practice, as must 
and will do every thing in society which is not founded upon 
natural impulses, and expressed in a natural way. 

Mr. Amershaui did the honours with all the amenity of a 
well-bred host ; but he, having perhaps had greater experience in 
the school of which Mr. George Grindle was a disciple, did by no 
means, even in the outset, participate in bis wife’s approbation 
of their neA\ ly-arrivcd visitor. 

One thing struck both the master and mistress of the house ; 
indeed it was too evident to escape the notice of the most cur- 
sory observer — the evident desire of both George and Jane not 
to be left to themselves — ^not to be indulged in any of those de- 
lightful tUe-a-tetes for which real lovers long, and Avhich Mrs. 
Amersham, when she proposed enlarging their party, was so 
anxious to secure to them. If any opportunity occurred, of 
which an ardent swain would not have lost a moment in avail- 
ing himself, George lingered behind; if ever Jane found herself 
at such a distance from Emma as to render possible the approach 
of George alone, she fled to her friend as if fpr protection. 
Jane’s decided repugnance to the match, if not actually to the 
man, might easily account for the one — ^but for the other ? — did 
ever any thing like feeling for the poor deserted Nellv strike 
through George’s heart? w 
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These arc questions which we cannot pretend to answer ; but 
thus much we can see — that a less ominous progress towards 
matrimony has really been exhibited to mortal eyes than this of 
Mr. George Grindle and Miss Jane BrulT; and yet the result 
seems inevitable. 

It has been aptly remarked in a very clever review', that the 
author, or rather liic narrator of the details which the reader is 
now perusing, stakes frequent occasion in all the preceding his- 
tories which he has publislicd, to work out his characters, or 
bring about his ilhiou€ments, 2 ity or after dinner. Nothing can be 
more just or true than the axiom that no man knows himseff. 
I w as not conscious of this peculiarity until it was thus pointed 
out to me by a stranger. The moment it was noticed I looked 
back at as many of my ‘‘narratives” as I could lay hold of at 
the time, and sure enough every important event occurs at 
“dinner” or “supper/* I have before noticed this just conclu- 
sion, and I have defended it, as 1 must again, upon the plain and 
undeniable fact, th.at it is at and after dinner or supper (more 
especially when the supper comes late, after a ball) that all the 
pleasurable business of society is transacted, and that the bash- 
ful Englishman and the timid Englishw oman arc never so much 
at their ease as when they arc sitting round a table ; and more- 
over, that the table in question, w'hether one cats and drinks or 
not, is, and must be, the point de reunion of every circle every 
day in the w'eck, whether in Loudon or in a country-house. 

There seems to be no great objection (neither does any good- 
natured critic make any) to such dinner or supper-table being 
the scene of action. But whether it be so or not, I cannot help 
it, for after trying to fix Mr. .George Grindle somewhere at 
Amersham’s, 1 found it impossible, until, in a true English spirit, 
I caught him sitting with Amersham “ after dinner" when the 
ladies" had retired, and their t&te-a^Ute was only broken in upon 
by one visitor, “ a quiet, gentlemanlike man,*’ w'ho seldom spoke, 
but who happening to have a set of remarkably white teeth, 
smiled perpetually upon those who did. In willingness to dance 
with a dowdy if asked, and to pass the wine when told, this 
“ quiet gentlemanlike man” was beyond price. He w'as one of 
Mrs. Amersham’s tame men — was greatly patronized in the 
family by Miles Blackmore, and although he had been exceed- 
ingly intimate with Jane firuflf at other times, w'as so w ell trained 
as to know that he must not so much as look at her on that 
particular day. 

The character of a “quiet, gentlemanlike man,” which in 
general society is equivalent to that of a remarkably stupid per- 
son, had been acquired by this Mr. Danbury, in consequence, not 
oni^ of his practical obedience to all orders issued to him by 
^^Btdies in the regulation of their parties and privileges, but by his 
‘ implicit acquiescence in. everything that was or co^d be said by 
anybody about anything, in any place or at any time. There was 
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a srentle lassitude in his manner which indicated, that the! rouble 
of opposiiij^ or contradicting any human being would anniliilato 
him ; and so he was an universal iavourite wherever he went. 

“ Uncommon nice place you have got here,” said George to 
Amersham. “I took tlie liberty of running my eye over the 
stables. Capitally done — boxes beautilul, and some pretty con- 
siderably nice nags in them." 

“Two or three of them, I believe, belong to my friend Dan- 
bury/’ said Amersham. 

“ Tw o,” said D.'.iihury, without moving a muscle or opening his 
teeth; “one, the grey, I bought at Tattersall’s. Gave sixty 
guineas for him, mid wouldn’t take double the price. The cliesnut 
I got of Miles blackmorc.” 

Now, wdiat it was — whether Miles Blackmorc, did possess 
some superhun; u inllucncc, or whether he had cither consci- 
ously or uiiconsciously contrived to attain a power over his 
associates which they appeared to admit — one cannot exactly 
say ; but certain it is, that the tone and manner in whicli the 
gallant, gay Mr. Danbury mentioned the name of the man from 
whom lie had purchased his chcsuut horse, w'(‘ro such as to lead 
the hearer to infer, that how'ever excellent might be the qualities 
of the grey w liich he had bought at Tattersall’s, the simple fact 
that the chcsniit had been Miles Blackmore's, was enough at 
once to stamp its superior value, without any further observa- 
tion or remark. 

Upon tills special occasion the mention of the name of Miles 
Blackmorc appeared to cause more than the usual sensation. 
Danbury qdoted him as an “authority;" but the instant the 
name passed his lips a sort of electric shock seemed simultane- 
ously to shake Amersham and George Grindle. Amershatn’s 
eye glanced upon George, he being conscious that he had written 
to Miles Blackmorc, to inviuirc into the real truth of the liistory 
of the lady at Versailles : and George Grindlc’s eyes glanced 
instantaneously upon Amersham, because he was conscious that 
Miles Blackmorc knew a great deal more of the “ state of the 
case” than he should like to have known where he then was- 
The effects of this double consciousness were not seen by Dan- 
bury, who followed up his. remark upon Miles Blackmorc by 
inquiring from Amersham whether he had heard from him 
lately ? 

It would be difficult to decide which of his companions w^as 
the more embarrassed by this very simple and natural ques- 
tion — Amersham, aware that he had written to him to make 
the most delicate and important inquiries upon a most im- 
portant and delicate subject — or George Grindle, wholly igno- 
rant that any such step had been taken, still perfectly conscious 
that the gentleman in question knew enough to overthrow his 
plans as regarded Jane Bruff. So the result of the question Ms 
a sort of “ dead lock," as Sheridan calls it Amersham looked 
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attentively at George Grindlc — George Grindle fixed his eyes on 
Amersham ; and the dandy Danbury, not exactly knowing wlia*^ 
the real effect was which had been produced by the mention oi 
his friend’s name, looked altogether astounded. 

** Capital fellow, Miles Blackmore,” said Danbury ; ** as high 
principled a man as breathes, and the best judge of a horse 
know.” 

** You can’t praise him too highly,” said Amersham ; adding, 
as he addressed himself to George Grindle, “ Do you happen to 
know our friend?" 

Now this was a very puzzling question, and one which, under 
all the circumstances, was very difiicult for Mr. George Grindle 
to answer. To admit that he did know him would, as he appre- 
hended, be to lead the conversation to the details of how he met 
him, when he met him, and where he met him; therefore it ap- 
peared most prudent to George to deny any knowledge of him 
beyond believing that he had seen him" “about.” 

“ I w rote to him,” said Amersham, “ a day or two ago. In 
fact, I wanted him to come over to us, but he seems quite in love 
with Paris." 

“ Or with somebody in it," said Danbury. 

George Grindle felt exceedingly uncomfortaH.#. lie was 
conscious of ilu slung up — ^bc could hardly account for the sensrf 
tion — but so it was. 

“ No," said Amersham, “my friend Miles docs not strike me 
as particularly susceptible. Ills chief attraction in Paris is the 
Louvre. His devotion to art is remarkable, and being an artist 
himself, 1 believe he employs a good deal of hi^ time copying 
the old masters.’’ 


So did Nelly. It was there, aud by those means, that she had 
acquired the proficiency, which in the w'armth of her affection for 
George she had offered to turn to account for his sake when he 
spoke of his pecuniary difficulties. The rapid transit of the rail- 
road brought Versailles close to Paris, and with her mother and 
poor Tincy for companions, she occupied her time and mind — 
wliicb, poor dear girl, required occupation — ^by working at hex 
^scl in the gallery. It must not be denied, that whenever such 
wcumstanccs, or the associations of other days, were inciden-^ 
tally brought to his mind, George was considerably affected ; and? 
perhaps if he had known how intently Amersham’s eyes were 
fixed upon his countenance during the conversation rdative to 
France, he would have exhibited stronger signs of conscipusness 
and agitation than he did ; for so completely was Miles Black- 
more mixed up in his thoughts with Nelly, whom he knew he 
was betraying, and with Tiney, who perhaps was on his death* 

' dead, that with all the nonchalance for which he was emi-^ 

^^htly celebrated, ho scarcely knew whether he was sitting at' 
' table, or whether he should be able to keep his seat many 
. minutes longer ; in fact he was not in the slimiest degree pro- 
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yarcd to find that liis travelling acquaintance was, as he appeared 
jto be, the enfant de famille at Amersham's, the very last liousc, 
under the circumstances in which he could have wished to find 
him thus domesticated. 

y “ Strange enough,” said the dandy, “talking of the Louvre, 
'nobody knows anything about how it came to be ; some fellow 
kept horses and hounds there, but thafs a deuce of a long time 
ago. It’s a capital lounge now.” 

And here, one word as to the Louvre, which the Napoleonite 
French will persist in telling one was “built” by Bonaparte. 
Every body k.unvs, cxccjit those Avho aref instructed by these 
odd French gentlemen, that Louis XIV., liaving resolved to 
coinph'te the palace, first employed his cliief architect Levau; 
but Colbert took a prejudice against his plans and invited all 
the architects of Paris to send in designs : they were accord- 
ingly sent in and exhibited, but only one of them satisfied the 
connoisseurs tu whom they were submitted, and that was from 
the pencil of a physician, Claude Perrault. However, even that 
did not meet tiie expectations cither of Colbert or his master ; 
and the King himself wrote an autograph letter inviting Beniini 
to Paris, which letter was despatched on the lltli of April, 1GG5. 

The oilers that were made him, and the honours which were 
clone him in his progress to Paris, are inconceivable. Servants 
from the royal kitchen wore sent forward to prepare his meals, 
«'U(l when lie came near Ihiris, M. de Chambray, Lord of Chante- 
lou, steward of the household, was despatched to receive him. 

Bernini reached Paris about the end of May, 1C65 ; his hotel 
was furnished with the “meublcs de la Couronne,” and the royal 
servants w’ore appointed to wait upon him. Nevertheless his 
design for the facade of the Louvre was not admired. However, 
tlie King patronized the architect, and laid the first stone on the 
17ih of October, 1665. A gold medal by Warin, worth 2100 
francs, w^as deposited in the stone, having on one side the head 
of the King, and on the reverse, the design of Bernini, with the 
.words, “ Mfyestati et mternitati imperii Gallici sacrum.” 

As the winter approached, Bernini solicited permission to 
return to Italy — ^tbe King gave him ;1000 louis-d’ors, and a pen- 
^siou of 12,000 livros for himself and 1200 for his son. 

As soon as Bernini was gone, Perrault addressed a memorial 
to Colbert, stating his objections to Berninis design, the result 
of which was the adoption by Colbert of Perrault s. As a piece 
of architecture, it is certainly unworthy of high commendation. 
Nothing but its vast size — its length being five hundred and 
twenty feet — gives it any great claim to notice ; but what docj^ 
, besides give it a claim to notice here, is the inscription whiclr 
, Bonaparte caused to be put upon it, and which inscription used 
to be neld and insisted upon by the admirers of that great gene- 
ral as the proof that he — the said general built the Louvre. 

The f^t is, that under the imperial tyranny, the tympanum 
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of tlic pediment, wliicli Lad not been before finisLed, was «dorn^ 
w ith a bas-relief by Lemot. Upon a pedestal w as a bust 
Uonapnrtc, on the rifi^lit was the figure of Minerva, on the leii 
that of the Muse of History, who appeared to be writing on th‘, 
pedestal these words, “ Napoleon le Grand a acheve le Lotivre ; j 
which, as far as the fact goes, might be applied to every jorf:| 
ncyman bricklayer who plasters on the last chinincy-pot to a 
gentleman’s hoase. This display of silly vanity, how ever, was 
got rid of in 1815, when the bust of Bonaparte gave way to that 
of Louis XIV. ; and for the bit of empty brag in the w'ay of 
inscription, w’cre substituted the words “ Ludovico Maf/no'* 

These hasty details connected with the royal palace w ere given 
by Amersham, not half so much with the [view of disabusing 
his friend’s mind respecting the claims of Bonapiirte to merits 
W'hich he ought never to have been allowed, as in his anxiety t|| 
prevent a pause in the conversation, just at a point which he 
was conscious must be delicate and important if — and ho could 
scarcely dt)uht it — his visitor, George Grindle, really bad some 
liaison in the French capital. 

There can be no epics tion that our hero himself was exceed- 
ingly relieved by the' historical and chronological turn the con- 
versation had taken; and he was still more pleased when the 
summons to the draw'ing-room came ; for the very name of Miles 
Blackmorc, considering all the circumstances, was “ a word of* 
fear," as Sliakspcrc says, to the prolligatc, who w'as, as it were, 
running a race against time, to get rid of a victim who was sin- 
cerely devoted to him, 

While this conversation was going on, much more was doing 
as regards the progress of our little history. 

“ It is useless," said Jane, “ perfectly useless, my dear Emma, 
for me to endeavour to overcome my dislike to this man ; it is 
not alone that I detest the principles which he professes, and 
feel disgusted at the tone and spirit of his conversation ; but 
now do ask yourself, does he appear to possess any one quality 
calculated to make the life of a w oman to whom he is united, . 
happy ? Recollect, Emma, this union is for life.” • v . 

“ 1 admit," said Mrs. Amersham, “ that the prepossession in 
his favour does wear off; but still — ’’ 

“ Oh, my dear friend," intcrrnplcd Jane, “ do not qualify, — cT 
not make allowances. You know' how anxious 1 am implicitly 
to obey my father's wishes, and how I dread his malediction for 
my disobedience. But let w hat may happen, I cannot consent 
to be this man's wife." 

“ Well,” said Mrs, Amersham, “ there ia one thing greatly in 
your favour in the progress of the affair: for to see you wit 
him, no one could possibly fancy that you ever had the slightesg 
intention of doing any such thing ; so that you never can b& 
charged with encouraging his attentions.’' 

What, then? ’* said Jane, “ With a mind and feelings like 
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liis, he is either unconscious of the indifference, or which is 
^rsc, resolved to act upon my father’s express determination, 
Wthout caring whether I like him or not. No, Emma, no ; I 
ftinnot give up so. It is a dreadful struggle between duty and 
Bncliriation ; but if I had any doubt on the subject before, 
the experience of the last few hours would have settled the 
Ijfeestion.’' 

“ But then, my dear girl,” said Mrs. Amersham, “ what course 
do yon mean lo pursue? lie is not only your accepted, but 
ailianccd lover, and is to marry you in a few <lays — the affair 
is complete, and it was under those circumstances we asked him 
here.” 

“Yes” interrupted Jane, “ I am fully aware of the extraor- 
dinary position in which I am placed, hut — ” 

“ IJ',*' said Mrs. Amcrsliam, “this unconquerable dislike had 
vlablishcd itself, you really ought, my dear girl, to have made 
our resistance to the marriage at an earlier stage. I know 
nothing to ndM'»e as it is — ” 

“ I think,'' said Jane, “if I could get to town, I might, per- 
haps, see my way clearer.” 

11 ere caibe into her mind the counsel of Smylar — the real 
management of which slie did not comprehend, but to which she 
clung with a liopo of extrication from her diflicnlty. 

Who have you to confide in there, Jane? ” said Mrs, Amer- 
sliani, quit«‘ satisfied that if she committed herself to Smylar her 
doom was assuredly scaled. 

“Who?” said Jane; “any tiling, Emma, is better than the 
prospect before me ; surely even you would conspire — if it must 
be so called — to save me.” 

Now' this was the fir^t direct attack upon an application to 
Emma, and she felt proportionably Hurried, Here J ane was con- 
fided to her care by her father — hither her intended husband 
had been invited — and here her future fathcr-iii-law andhis other 
sou were expected. 

“My dear girl,” said Emma, “indeed you ought not to trifle 
<with this m itter. If you really and truly feel so strong a re- 
p^naiice to the marriage, you ought to make up your mind to 
express it. You arc not only acting unfairly by this Mr. Griiidle, 
by yourself: it is absolutely necessary that you slioiild come 

a determination and express it.” 

“ But, dearest Emma,” said Jane, “ every arrangement is 
made, all the settlements are prepared, and if it had not been 
for the death of Mr. Lceson, I should before this have been his 
wife. My father would kill me if I now resisted, or, worse 
than killing me, would curse me. What am 1 to do — what can 

io?” 

Now, Jane,” said Mrs. Amersham, “before I take any steps 
'^this matter — and what steps to take, 1 at this moment do not 
ti the slightest degree understand — tell me honestly and fairly, 
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as you have always hitherto told me everything, is it that an- 
other attachment growing upon you has rendered your disincli*.. 
nation to this marriage ?** 

Jane’s answer was a flood of tears ; she threw her arms rounds 
Emma’s neck, and thus practically confirmed her belief that Frank \ 
Grindle had made himself master of her heart; and Ite was qx- j 
ported at the Amershams* on his return from France with hisV 
father. 

This it was that seemed to have hastened the crisis of her 
fate — this, added perhaps to her conviction that the story told 
by Lady Crainly, relative to George Grindle, was true, and that 
her failjcr’s history of the affair was an evasion. She longed to 
get to town — she longed to talk to Sinylar, who evidently know 
all the particulars of the case ; and so agitated was she alter the 
dialogue with Emma, that when the men came to the drawing- 
room she was missing. She had been forced to bed by a dreadfuU 
headache. 

It had now become so evident to Mrs. Amersham that some- 
thing desperate would infallibly arise out of the experiment of 
this marriage, that her anxiety for news from Miles Blackmoro 
was most painfully increased. Not that she saw w’hy, o\cn if 
such a connexion had existed between George Grindle and any 
frail fair one, that should— being dissolved and put an end to — 
interfere with his union with Jane. Still she had that reliancfe 
ii])(>n Miles Blackmore’s honour and firmness of purpose, that 
ishe thought if he once applied himself to the subject, they should 
know so much better hoiv to act, always observing, as Amersham 
did, and endeavoured to impress uiioii his wife’s mind, that they 
had nothing whatever in the world to do with the affair. 

While all these things were going on in England, and while 
Colonel Bruff was making himself a very considerable donkey at 
Lady Gramm’s, Sir George Grindle had caught his son Frank at 
Paris — hit him like a good shot at Meuricc’s, and without in the 
slightest degree enlightening him as to the obicet of bis paternal 
and unexpected visit, resolved never to leave him till he got him 
safe back in England — satisfied that a denouement touching Nolly 
would upset the whole concern. To get him away from Pari^- 
was Sir George’s first object, and to keep him constantly w'ith 
him while he was there the next : in pursuance of which schema 
he trotted him about to see sights, and of course amongst other? 
the gallery of the Louvre. 

In this gallery, as they passed through it, was a tall fine- 
lopking man assiduously employed in copying a matchless pic- 
tui^B by Teniers. Next to him was a delicate creature, with 
whom he appeared to be acquainted, also at work ; at her side 
was a, lady, who proved to be her mother, and at her Icet was* 
crouched a beautiful child, who, although close to his youngA 
njothcr’s feet, seemed to be exceedingly fond of his mother’d* 
friend, the tall fine-looking man* 
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The tall fine-looking man had the day before received a letter 
from a friend in England, relative to circumstances connected 
^vitll the handsome girl and her lovely boy who were near him. 
He proposed accompanying them that afternoon to Versailles, in 
order to obtain some information which his friend in England 
required ; he knew a good deal of the history of these people 
l!.ilrcady, but not enough to answer his present purpose. 

As he was working upon his copy, Sir George Grindlc and his 
second son Frank passed by — and passed by without noticing 
his fair neighbour. Trilling as this incident seems, it was a very 
important event in the little history which he was studying. He 
said to the lady next him, 

‘‘Don’t you know those people?” 

“ T never saw them betbre,” said the lady, proceeding w ith her 
work. 

This struck the questioner forcibly, and fully determined him 
or availing 1* in iself of his growing or rather grown acquaintance 
with them, to iwocecd, as it had before been bis intention, to 
Versailles. 

The reader of course needs not to be told that the fine-looking 
amiiteur was Mr. Miles Blackmorc — that the ladies were Nelly 
and mother, Mrs. Evcrsfield,and the beautiful boy was our poor 
Tincy ; il being ilic last day he was out before his illness. 

^ 'fhe ditlicuUv which ^Miles Blackmorc felt in ascertaininGr the 
‘real state of the case as concerned George Grindlc and Nelly 
may easily bo conceived. In Paris — in Versailles — as J^ady 
Crainly for once in her life had truly said, she was only as Mrs. 
Grindlc. Miles Blackmore, who had, as we know, first acciden- 
tally and since casually seen and met them, had some doubts as 
to the regularity of the connexion before he received Amersham’s 
letter ; and those doubts were confirmed into certainties when 
he saw Sir George Grindle, whom he knew (as everybody in 
London did) by sight, pass bis sui-disant danghtcr-in-law without 
recognising her, while she, per contra as the accountants say, 
denied any knowdedge of him. 

What could it all mean? so amiable a creature, so kind, so 
i^f^fiectionate, and such an exemplary mother ! having too a most 
exemplary mother herself — generally received, and universally 
Respected in a most respectable circle. Miles Blackmore was 
^ot a man to be beaten in such a case as this; he soon made up 
his mind to ascertain all the facts, and less for the gratification 
of satisfying his friends the Amershams, than for the sake of 
doing justice, he resolved to set about such an inquiry as should 
result satisfactorily to somebody — whom he cared not, so that 
the truth should be established, and the right maintained. 
i. It was just five days after Sir George's visit to the Louvre, 
{that he and Frank reached Amersham’s. George’s pressing in* 
'citation— very w'ell gotten up — was of course to be immediately 
attended to ; whereupon the baronet and his second son pro- 
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ceeded posl-Lastc to join the family party, and arrived in the 
evening of the third day. 

It may seem to some people that George Grindle, who, as one 
imagines, must have been aware of Jane’s coldness towards him, 
exhil)ited a considerable want of generalship in bringing his 
brother in immediate contact with her and contrast with himself. - 
But they who entertain this opinion have not yet acquired a 
competent knowledge of George Grindle’s character ; he feared 
no rival— he dreaded no comparison, and least of all with liis 
half-brother, whom he considered rather as a foil to the diamond 
than otherwise — at least in the society of women. 

Sir George was quite charmed with the place, and very much 
pleased with the Amershams ; but, in the course of tJie first 
evening of his lodgment tlicrc, the gentle, timid manner of Jane 
Bruir to Frank struck him particularly ; and when they began to 
.sing ducts, and Mrs. Aincrsbam accompanied them, and then 
Frank betook himself to a long black lluto, all over silver flapj 
mid poured forth some exquisite music, be could scarcely refrain 
from giving George a hint to try and drive away the intruder. But 
no — George was engaged in a corner witli Danbury at tcarti % — 
having, as has already been hinted, a facility of king-finding at 
tlie bottom of the pack, which had been remarked upon rnory 
than once in other places. 

After the music, came a discussion about drawings ; and w hen 
Frank, with the best judgment and without the slightest presump- 
tion, gave his opinions, his opinions were all seconded by Mrs. 
Amersbam; and what was w'orsc, when Jane, exceedingly pleased, 
not only by the intellectuality of his conversation, but by his 
manner, and the evidence of good taste and good feeling which 
pervaded all he said, cast her eyes towjirds her cliarming friend 
Emma, she saw in the reciprocated look an accordingy?^^ of ap- 
probation; and yet these very people were nourishing and 
cherishing in their house the other brother as the affianced 
husband of the girl, whose marriage was to take place in ten 
days or a fortnight ! 

However, they are settled for the present, and there they 
must remain, while we cast our eyes over the gallant and odious 
Colonel, whose campaign against the heart of Lady Gramm is 
causing much misery and irritation in the bosom of the oily-curled 
heroine of Biillock’s-smitliy. 

It was not likely that whatever underhand machinations this 
plague in petticoats might be contriving, she would be for an 
hour without intelligence from the Amershams. The rational 
over-education of Miss Ilariis rendered her quite capable of for- 
warding despatches regularly, and the arrival of Mr. Frank 
Orindle there could not fail to ailbrd subject for their correspond- 
ence. But still Smylar was unarmed till she got Jane to town ; 
that w as her object —that w as her game ; and, as w'c have already 
' Jane had fallen, or very nearly fallen, into her snare. It 
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was upon this 2 :reat scheme of Smylar s that all depended. What 
was to save the poor girl we yet do not know ; the trap was set 
and baited, and tlie recent defection of the colonel from the rouge 
and ringlets made the case considerably more desperate. 

Taking these circumstances in conjunction with the unscttlc- 
ment of Jane's mind — supposing it ever to have been settled — 
produced by the appearance of Frank in the domestic circle at 
Amersham’s, and nhicli, as nobody — except perhaps Mr. George 
Grindle himself — could doubt, would produce results the most 
disadvantageous to the intended bridegroom, Smylar began to 
rejoice in the midst of her anger and jealousy at the prospect 
which presented itself. Judge then what must have been her 
exudation when, on the evening of the very day on which she 
received the intelligence of the location of the baronet and his 
younger son exactly where she wished them to be, she found the 
« olonel, bavin;,': din(’d at home, disinclined to leave his house, 
n*jd (IcsircHia ^ f sonic conversation with her after the manner of 
the olden lime. 

How the w'-.)inan’s ears tingled when Mr. Rumfit announced 
th' t the colonel wished to speak to her! how her bad heart beat 

she Inasteiieu to the room in which he had beert dining ! Her 
had succeeded — her scheme for making a quarrel between 
him and Lady Gramm had turned out well — she felt assured of 
i. and as upon that depended all, she could scarcely control 
the motion of her limbs as she paced the passages to reach his 
presence. 

Smylar,'* said the colonel, as she entered the room, “ sit 
down, Smylar. I wanted to talk to you about getting ready for 
Jane’s wedding. Time goes on, and 1 suppose tlieir grief for Mr. 
Lecson w'car.s olf; and I had a letter from Jane to-day, who 
writes in better spirits than usual ; and so 1 was thinking about 
what we had best do in making arrangements here for the — what 
do the French call breakfast?” 

Dejeuner j' said Smylar. 

** That *11 do," said the colonel, “that’s it. I have forgotten my 
/P'rencli, and my English too, almost.” 

I thought, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar, “that you intended 
I^dy Gramm to be the — ” 

“ Inhere, that ’ll do,” interrupted the colonel ; “ I know nothing 
of Lady Gramm. She is a conceited old doll ; and her friend 
Miss Pheczle and her infernal verses arc as bad. No, no, we can 
do without Lady Gramm ; you can manage all — everything.” 

“But," said Smylar, with a face into which the most beautiful 
expression of ingenuousness was thrown, “ have you and her 
ladyship quarrelled, colonel?” 

“ That affair is settled,” said the colonel. “ Some good-natured 
i^'friend of her’s and mine — ^most probably that Miss Phcezlc her- 
self — wrote to her to tell her that 1 wanted her jointure to make 
up for what 1 was to give Jane; and so she flew into a rage, 

X 
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and asked me whether I supposed she ever would marry me, 
even if 1 asked her ; and so iu short our acquaintance is at an 
end/’ 

“ Somebody wrote ?” said Smylar, innocently. “What, was it 
an anonymous letter, colonel?" 

“ Yes,” said the colonel. “ Infernally anonymous. Nothing 
could be worse, as she represented it. But there 's an end. It 
was the woman's own fault. Site was always throwing out hints 
about the loneliness of widows, and all that, and Miss Pheczle 
used to write poetry about it. However, that ’ll do — only don’t 
let me hear the woman’s name again — that's all." 

“ Well,” said Smylar, “it only shows how very strangely things 
turn out ill this world. From the moment I first saw Lady 
Gramm I made up my mind that she would come to be mistress of 
this house, and thought what a comfort itw'ould be to you when 
Miss .lane was gone to have such a companion.” 

“ Ah," said Bruftl filling his fair friend a bumper of claret, “ I 
want !!(» companion like my Lady Gramm. 1 shall cut down my 
establishment, and, as I told you before, take a smaller house 
and live snug — eh, Smylar? — here’s your health, old woman. 
Yes, you know all my ways ; my little oddities, wliat I call ray 
crinkunis and my crankums ; you can manage for 

“Why, colonel," said Smylar, “as far as I am able I shall, 
alw'ays bo too happy to do what I can to keep things straight 
and comfortable ; but tlicui Lady Gramm w ould have taken charge 
of the establishment in so dilfcrent a manner." 

“ May be so," said the colonel ; “ who knows ? What! Here, 
draw your chair this way — ^have another glass of wine. The 
divil take Lady Gramm — there’s nothing like habit — nothing 
like old friends." 

Saying which, the gallant colonel exhibited strong symptoms 
of being exceedingly afiectionate to Mrs. Smylar, which, as 
being unquestionably conducive to the completion of her great 
plan, was to that ingenuous lady roost particularly acceptable. 

“And what," Staid Smylar, witli drawing herself gracefully 
from the immediate proximity of the gallant soldier, “ what doesj 
dear Jane say in her letter to>day? I suppose Mr. George^' 
Grindlc is there ? ” . i 

“ Yes,” said the colonel, somewhat puzzled as to what to add,* 
inasmuch as although Smylar’s information rcspeqiing Frank’s 
domestication in the house had been premature, the fact was 
npw c.stablishcd. “ Yes, Sir George is there and some other 
people/* 

“ And Mr. Frank?” said Smylar, inquiringly. 

“Why,” said the colonel, “I believe yes — a snug family 
party.” 

V Of which you ought to he one,” said Smylar* “Now colonel, 
don’t you blame me if things turn out wrong in this house. 1 
have given you w^arning/* 
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“Yes,” said Bruff, “and sent me down on a wildgoosc-chasc 
for no purpose.” 

“ I don’t know,’* answered Mrs. Smylar, “whom you may call 
a wi1dgoo.se ; but take my suggestion at the worst, I was only 
wrong in point of time. The amiable and all-accomplished Mr. 
Francis Grindle, you say, is nmti staying in the same house with 
Jane.” 

“ Well, and what then ? '* cried Bruff in a tone of impatience ; 
“Jane is engaged to bo married; where is the danger, or impro- 
priety, or anything else, in her associating with her future 
brother-in-law. No more as I 9ce than wdth her future father- 
in-law. Set your wits to work in making preparations tor 
the — the what is it? — the fUjeuner — and leave me to settle all 
the rest. Bely upon it, Smylar, I know what I am about, and 
if I didn’t, Sir George Grindle docs.” 

Had there been a third person prc.sQnt at the scene which has 
just bc^ii d' ‘Scribed, he might have seen the expression ivliicli 
animated Mrs. Smylar’s coimten.ince, when the colonel expressed 
his opinion of his own intellectual qualities. As far as matters 
were at this juncture proceeding, her triumph was complete. 
Everything seemed to work exactly as she wished; and when 
she went to order the colonel’s coffee, she was as well satisfied 
with herself as ever she w as in her life. 

On the day following this conversation, Amersham received a 
letter from Miles Blackmoro, in answer to his “ delicate ques- 
tion,” and. it was just such an .ansxver as anybody who had the 
pleasure of Mr, Slilcs Blackmore’s acquaintance, might have 
expected. It contained nothing whatever relating to the sub- 
ject under discussion. It w^as short, abrupt, and written as 
Amer.sham thought, under strong excitement. The main point 
— ^indeed the only important point which it contained — was the 
intelligence that Blackmore intended to be in England in a few 
days, till which time he would postpone the announcement of 
whatever intelligence he might be able to procure. Not a name 
lor a fact was to be found in the letter ; so that when Emma com- 
municated to Jane the reply which her husband had received, 
^|er heart sank within her, doomed as she was to an uncertainty 
lith regard to the vices of the man to whom she w'as destined to 
6e married. 

Time however flies, and matters are drawing to a conclosiont 
George Grindle, rather ennvye by the “ domestic comforts ” of 
Amer.sham*s circle, found it absolutely necessary to run up to 
town for a couple of days ; which he accordingly did, leaving 
Jane to the unmitigated enjoyment of the society of Frank, — 
who, feeling the embarrassment of the position in which he was 
placed, devoted himself to Mrs. Amersham, whose look and man- 
ner indicated not only her estimation of bis qualities and accom- 
plishments, but her just appreciation of the line of conduct he 
had adopted. 
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What Jane thought about it, we cannot pretend to say: but 
this is certain, that when George took his departure for town, 
and the wedding-day was positively fixed for that day fortnight^ 
she hated him more than she ever had before. 


CHAPTER XX. 

The preparations for the approaching marriage were now pro- 
ceeding with all that fussiness which usually belongs to them, 
whatever may be the condition of the parties concerned. 

A christening, a wedding, and a funeral, arc events in which 
the principals, or their friends, deem it a paramount duty to use 
every exertion to impress the world, or as much of it as can in 
any way be brought within their inllucnce, not of the value of 
such things generally, but of the immense importance of the par- 
ticular one in which they happen to be interested. AVo are very 
much afraid that the religious nature of either of these most sa- 
cred, and deeply interesting ceremonies, is scarcely ever considered; 
the paramount object, from tho highest to the lowest, as far as 
their circumstances will allow, being to neglect nothing essential 
to give the affair an imposing appearance, and to call in every at- 
tainable assistance in making out their pretensions to as much con- 
sequence as they can assume. Of these grand epochs in the drama 
of human life, the second, for exceedingly good and efficient rea- 
sons, must always be the one selected by the chief actors for playing 
their peculiar role with appropriate effect — they not being in the 
first allowed even to walk on the scene, and in the last they are still 
lessoapable of such exertions, their part having been played out, and, 
us far as their performances are concerned, tne curtain dropped. 

Marriage, therefore, when there is no obstacle to prevent ** the 
happy event ” coming off with proper Ic/af, is never allowed to 
pass without extraordinary exertions being made in the appropriat 
machinery, dresses, and decorations. The first lady and drs^ 
gentleman arc,by universal consent, of which their own seldom fail 
to forpi a prominent part, placed in the position of stars inmost iA- 
stances ** for that occasion only ; and the whole of the company 
by whom they are supported seem bound by no common influence 
to put forth all their energies, that the performance shall afford 
the utmost satisfaction to their audience, and, what is not often 
the least important point in their considerations, to themselves. 
Fashion, usually so despotic, is here tyrannical. Tho least of licr 
usages are regarded as the law of the Medes and Persians, which 
altcreth not, neither are they to he evaded in their very slightesti 
particulars. It appears that no wedding can be pronounced re- 
apeotable wherein the high contracting parties are not scrupulously 
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exact in obserYing the customary regulations. The dross, tho 
cards, the cake, the favours, the invitations, tho entortaininent, 
and the flight into the Egypt of the honeymoon, receive inlinitely 
more attention than the legal settlements, or the sacred ceremony. 
Inm:my instances more time is devoted to a consideration of the 
bride’s pocket-handkerchiefs than might have sufficed to instruct 
her in the nature of the serious responsibilities and obligations sho 
is incurring ; but then it should bo remembered that fashions and 
morals are not judged to be of equal consequence in these matters, 
and knowing this, of course there can be nothing further to say. 

It was far from the wish of the gallant and very disagreeable colonel 
that the marriage of his daughter should be shorn of tho least of 
the beams which shone around tho most brilliant afl’air of tho kind 
that had boon celebrated in the respectable portion of society to 
which she belonged. Indeed this might bo anticipated. Ambition, 
as wc have convincingly shown, lay at the bottom of the obtuso 
intellect i,f the military hehomoth, when entertaining the idea of 
uniting 1/is fair and interesting Jano to the eldest son of Sir 
George Grindlc, and scarcely took upon itself a less excusable 
shape, tlia i tho very similar inclination by which Sir Giles Over- 
reach was influenced wlien endeavouring to dispose of his daugh- 
ter. Whilst this lay at tho bottom, a still loss excusable desire 
found a place at tho top, wherein the be-ringlotted and spindle- 
shanked cx-htroine of liullock’s-smithy, ever since her successful 
experiment in tho anonymous line, seemed tho prominent object: 
of which (‘X.iltation sho appeared daily becoming more secure. 
Ihit of this more anon. 

He now applii d himself, with as much interest as he could take 
in such things, in superintending, after his fashion, the multifa- 
rious matters which may bo classed under tho head of preparations 
for a wxddiiig on a grand scale. Terhaps at flrst he had not in- 
tended to have taken so active a share in these arrangements, nor, 
it is equally probable, w^ould he have tolerated the expenditure it 
must ocoiision ; but ho had, since his fruitless errand to the Amer- 
I shams felt more kindly dispo'-sd towards his excellent and atfcction- 
atc daughter than he had ever been before, and ho readily deceived 
1 himself in imagining that tlie display lie was endeavouring to 
create in honour of the eventful day that gave poor Jane to the 
amiable cx-lioutenant of dragoons, was for the purpose of gratifying 
her rather than himself. To these novel duties he was also greatly 
instigat^ed by tlie specious Smylar, who, besides discoveiing that 
in the liberal orders the several tradesmen received she might ob- 
tain very pretty pickings, saw that bj' encouraging the colonel in 
busying himself in making as much confusion as possible by his 
blundering interference, she should keep him from regretting the 
loss of Laily Gramm’s society, and from feeling any inducemont 
to resume the dangerous intimacy she had bo cleverly, as she oon* 
eidcred, destroyed. 

When Colonel Bruff was not at the Doldnuu he was pretty sure 
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to bo inspecting and directing, wherever he could bring his 
heavy undignified person to a jhalt. By the former he did no 
very great harm, though he did about as little good ; but as ho 
seldom had any clear conception of what ho himself intended, it 
is not to be supposed that the tradesmen honoured with his com- 
mands could obtain a more definite one ; consequently there is 
nothing surprising in the fact that his services in this quarter ma- 
terially delayed the execution of his orders. The most respectful 
attention was paid to him by the lawyer, coachmaker, silversmith, 
upholsterer, and their coadjutors; but as it frequently happened 
that the orders given on the second day were as opposite as possi- 
ble to those given on the first, and that such as were added on the 
third day could not by any exercise of skill bo made to liarmoniso 
with those of the two preceding, the lawyer, coachmaker, silver- 
smith, upholsterer and their coadjutors were exceedingly puz/.led 
what to do. They at last made the very pleasant discovery that 
all they had done they had done wrong, wliich never failed to put 
their highly respectable but very doltish customer in a monstrous 
ill-liumour at their blundering and /stupidity. According to an old 
established truism, the lougest lane has a turning ; but the gallant 
and disagreeable colonel contrived to lead every one ho attempted 
to direct through a long lane composed of nothing else but turn- 
ings. The poor man was always turning either to the right or left, 
or else was forced to the uiisatisLctory course of retracing his 
steps. However, he ultimately did coutrivo to finish his task ; 
but never before had so redundant a way of doing it been thought of. 
Nevertheless, all this time Bniff was particularly well satisfied 
with his own proceedings in relation to what was going forward 
under his axispiccs. He lamented the delay that had occurred, 
because he could not help regarding with some uneasiness the con- 
nexion his hopeful son-iu-law in perspective had formed — of the 
knowledge of which ho had made so unwarrantable a use in the 
communication he had made to his daughter at the Amershams’ ; 
therefore he was more anxious than ever for the accomplishment 
of his darling project. Of what might occur after the ceremony,^ 
he never gave himself a moment’s ooucern. There was no room 
in his big heart for even the least particle of sympathy for the be-^ 
trayed and deserted Ellen, whose only fault had been her devotion , 
to the husband ho was securing his unfortunate child ; there was 
no consideration for the unhappy consequences which must arise 
out of such an ill-judged union, of a disposition such as Jane pos- 
sessed, with a nature so deficient in honourable principle and 
manly feeling, as that owdbd by the baronet’s favourite son : — he 
had no cares, he had no thoughts, he had no feelings for anything 
that went beyond the legality of the marriage which, for reasons that 
Memed to him good, he had determined on. He had got a resolution 
fixed in hia dull, foggy mind, Uiat Jane Brulf should be Lady 
'Grindle ; and come vmat would, he was decided that Lady Grindle 
Jane Bruff idiould be. 
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JTis closetings with tlio mancouvring spicler-brusher, who with so 
little credit to himself was gradually enclosing him in' her toils, 
were becoming more numerous and confidential, and were increas- 
ing so m length as to excite the observation not only of the re- 
spectable Mr. Kumfit, but of all the servants in the house. Stnylar 
had no friends in the establishment ; the over-cunning and over- 
scheming rarely have anywhere ; and although they all feared 
her, fbero was more than ono amongst them who would gladly 
seize upon any opportunity that might present itself for opening 
the eyes of “ old liuzfuz ” as to her true character. With tliis ob- 
ject they watched her more narrowly than she imagined. Indeed her 
attention Avas so engrossed by ono important scheme, in which she 
cntcnid licart and soul, under the delightful conviction that it Avas 
cs foasibla as it was attractive, that matters now of so little iin- 
porfiiiioe in licr eyes as the thoughts and proceedings in tho 
servants’ hall, totally escaped her. Nothing could appear more 
triuiLi' bant to her than the effects produced on tho vain, stupid, 
. seifish feelings of the ofl\‘nded frequenter of Lady Gramm's soin'ea 
by her fiendish machinations, and often did she congratulate herself 
on the remarkable tact and talent bhe had shown in breaking off 
the connexion. The hints tho colonel had given her of his inten- 
tions, and tho desire he had expi’essed that she should mannrje for 
him, AVftre remembered and cherished by her as “confirmation 
strong ” of tlie existence of that infliumce over her master 's incli- 
nations which she had so long and earnestly been studying to create, 
1# must not be imagined, that in tho eager slrnggio in Avhich 
slie Avas now bending all tho arts, powers, and capabilities she had 
acquired during the course of her govcrness-actruss-housckeepcr 
existence, “ our Jane," as her master’s daughter Avas now familiarly 
styled by her, Avas forgotten. Far from it. That amiable but most 
unhappy young lady Avas still a prominent object in her cunning, 
scheming, ^calculating, low mind, and in her depraved heart the 
Avish to ruin her had as firm a place as over. Ilut finding tho 
artful manoeuvres she Avas continually having recourse to, to pre- 
judice the father against his child, failed of producing any eilcct — 
that with a dogged obstinacy and dense stupidity, as she considcredit, 
he often very impatiently “ that’ll do’d ” all the suspicious Avarnings, 
doubts, fears, insinuations, and conjectures by which she sought to 
worry him into sending for her home, that her victim might bo 
brought more securely Avithin the influence of her artifices — soc was 
politic enough to discontinue such useless efforts, and her object 
seemed to be as much as possible to humonr the still somew'hat too 
intractable despot to the top of ^his fooling, both as ri^gorded the 
|reparations for her young mistress's wedding, and in all those little 
*alfantries'the elderly behemoth thought proper lo exhibit during 
Jieir private consultations after dinner, which afforded such a fund 
entertainment to the respectable Mr. Itumfit, and such of his 
colleagues as could be induced to undertake the dangerous achieve- 
ment of peeping through the keyhole. 
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‘‘ Things are going on bravely, colonel,’* said the ringletted and 
rouged Machiavel in petticoats, after she had insinuated lierseif 
into her usual station in his immediate neighbourhood, ** Ae?' cus- 
tom always of an afternoon ” since she had been sent for by her 
master : — and we may say with our immortal bard, 

** ‘ Thus far into the bowels of the land—* ** 

" Tlmtll do — ^that’ll do!’* exclaimed that brave and exceedingly 
discriminating officer, his heavy eyes brightening up at her ap- 
proach, as much as anything so particularly dull could. “ Sit down, 
old woman. Drawn your chair this way ; nearer — that*a it. All 
snug at the doors, eh ? ” 

“ Quito so, colonel,** replied the star of Bullock’s-sraithy, aflec/* 
ing as much regard to propriety as would not entirely discourage 
her occasionally disagreeably adectionate admirer, whilst it proved 
to him that in her behaviour she was the very model of discreet 
housekeepers. She however ivas in an error with reg rd to the 
the doors ; they were not quite so secure as she fancie 

“ 1 'in getting those blockheads at last to understand hat I want 
of them,” observed old Bruil' as he filled a bumper of .rot for his 
companion. “ Had I them under my command a roi lable time, 
I’d drill them into something more like obedience to orders. Mili- 
tary discipline has many resources to quicken a dull comprehension. 
Here’s your health, old woman.” 

This w’as said with one of his favourite applications to the pftella 
of tho amiable object of his gallantry, which were invariablv at- 
tended on her part with a graceful drawing hack, and a blight 
expression of reserve, exceedingly proper, and particularly credi- 
table to tlio oncCf at least, indiscreet ex-governess. 

“Thank you, colonel,” replied the odious menial, giving her 
lips the necessary bite to make them assume the freshness she had 
before found so attractive. “ Yes ; you military gentlemen do 
mahago with an extraordinary celerity to bend the most stubborn 
natures to your will. But where us poor women are concerned—-’* 
and here tlie pendant ringlets were agitated with a brief nodding 
of the head, that could only be compared, in the comprehensivenesa 
of its expression, with the immortal shake of Lord Burleigh, whilst 
the look with which it was accompanied, as an Irfshman would 
emphatically say, “ bate Banaghcr.” 

“ That 'll do — that 'll do ! ” cried Sandy Bruff, in no slight 
degree gratified by this well-directed piece of flattery, “Yes, 
we don’t stick at trifles— eh, old woman? We know how to 
carry on tho 'war. Nothing daunts us — nothing stops ns. The 
men are glad fjS get out of our way, and the women can’t help 
themselves.” 

“ Exactly so, coloucl,” answered Smylar, after one or two ” Don’t 
colonel’s” — “You’re really bad** — and similar expresbiona^ 
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^ith whicli she received the affectionate pinchin;:cs and pokinj^s, 
and tender pressures on the foot, which that gallant and distin- 
guished officer appended to every sentence he uttered. But inuo- 
cent familiarities which are frequently had recourse to by elderly 
gentlemen with a disposition to gallantry, wxre never likely to bo 
severely checked by the accommodating and calculating Smylar, 
and at the present moment she was less inclined than usual to re- 
ceive such ptteiitions with even the allectation of decorousness sho 
invariably maintained. 

It coulll not be supposed that her seductive ringlets had been 
'^ide so exceedingly redolent of “thine incomparable oil, Macas- 
dr,” or tbai her exquisite complexion had been so carefully manu- 
factured, or that she had put on the now, stylish, and youthful 
dress she liad adopted to set off to the best advantage whatever 
attractiveness there might exist in her fading charms, without 
some mor«' profitable object in view than was apparent in her 
ordinary h 1 1f complying, half rcs<*uting mode of receiving her 
doltish admirer’s little sportive evidences of good humour and good 
will. 

This was so fiir from being the case, that, as all particularly 
emphatic people say, it was “exactly the reverse.” f:>he wriggled 
herself into tlie appartment with the express determination of ex- 
erting all her powers of fascination, and all the unscrupulous arts 
which are so readily employed by persons of her class, to make the 
grand move which was to put the intricate game she had so long 
been playing, completely into her own hands. 

“ You must let me propose a toast, now, colonel,” observed Smy- 
lar, looking amazingly happy and sentimental as she raised her 
brimming glass towards lier mouth, and, then added, with the 
peculiarly audible and impressive intonation once familiar to 
her when doing a bit of the pathetic on the classic boards of Bul- 
lock’s-smithy, 

“ Hero’s to the health and liappiness of our dear Jane, and may 
her career in this sublunary world be as brilliant as that of her 
distinguished and excellent" parent.” 

I “I say ditto to that, as some fellow said somewhere,” exclaimed 
Vld IJnitf, tossing off a bumper with extreme satisfaction. “ Good 
fsoul, Smylar — sha’u’t forget you. When all’s settled, and Jane’s 
fairly married and disjwsed of out of my way, you shall ma- 
nage every thing. You know all my little wants and wishes 
— you understand all my ways. Small house — every thing snug 
and comfortable — ao as we like and care for nobody — eh, old 
woman ? ” 

Depend upon it, colonel,” observed the vivacious gentlewoman^ 
with a shade of seriousness ; “ if my own wishes, my own feelings 
are to set in the direction most congenial to them, you shall have 
' my best attentions, with that entire and disinterested devot'on I 
have ever exercised towards you, since I have had the honour of. 
superintending your establishment.” 
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“Eh, Smylar, -what’s that?” exclaimed the gallant officer with a 
puzzled look. 

“ Heaven knows,” continued the Mrs. Colonel Bruffi that was 
to be, — at least, as she had decided, — “ that from the moment I 
entered this house, the welfare of yourself and that of your dear 
daughter have been the subject of my unceasing consideration, and 
that I have spared neither pains norlabour to secure her happiness 
and your comfort,” 

“ That’ll do,” said the colonel, “ know all that — won’t neglect 
you. Another glass, old woman, and then you must go, for I 
expect Sir George and the bridegroom presently, to talk over mat- 
ters of business.” 

lilrs. Smylar did not exactly like tho ungallaut mode in which 
her admirer was endeavouring to get rid of the speech she had so 
carefully studied ; but she was not to be easily disconcerted, 
and with one of her most imdting looks she took tho replenished 
glass and emptied it. When, h<»wcver, Sandy Brutf made tho 
customary demonstration by which he exhibited his incliiiation 
for tlie honours he considered due to his military rank, she ren- 
dered them with so evident an attachment to the service, tho 
distinguished and susceptible officer was quite as much siiprised 
as gratified. 

“ Eh — what — crying, Smylar!” exclaimed he, as he observed 
his companion immediately afterwards cover her face with her 
hands, lling herself back in her clniir, and commence a battery of 
convulsive sobs, such as on a susccptiblo elderly gentleman like 
the gallant and disagreeable colonel, aro certain of doing immense 
execution, “ Why, bless my soul — 1 — I didn’t mean — What cati 
be the matter 

The colonel spccdly worked himself into a state of desperate per- 
ploxity. Believing she was taken witli one of those hysterical fits 
which seem so completely tho peculiar right and property of the 
sex, ho did not like to ring for assistance, as that would betray his 
housekeeper, whose after-dinner visits were, he thought, not kuow^n 
to the servants; and not being remarkable for his mental resource? 
he was completely bewildered as to what he ought to do to hasten 
her recovery before any one entered. i 

The expression of dismay and alarm spread over his features w^as 
most ludicrous, whilst he heavily rose trom his- chair, as a bright 
idea suddenly presented itself to the cloudy vista of bis mind. He 
forthwith proceeded to fill a tumbler out of a glass water-jug that 
stood in the ceuti'e of the table ; but the quick-witted actress heard 
the gurgling of the liquid as it flowed from one vessel into another, 
and with a provident care for her artificial carls, and equally arti- 
ficial complexion, she allowed her hands to drop, her eyes to open, 
and her lips to sigh forth sundry half audible, yet wonderful eloquent 
sounds, which plainly enough denoted her return to consoious- 
aess. 

“ Tjh very foolish, colonel; I know 1 am,” exclaimed the panting 
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paljntutinf^ fair one, just iu lirae to avert the coining; irmmlation ; 
** but my feeliugs rau away with me, and indeed, indeed,! cannot 
help— * 

“ That’ll do — that’ll do ! ” exclaimed her master, as his too sensi- 
tive hou.sekci'per was in the act of stj^ueczing out a very small tear 
from ciibcr eye with a corner of her pocket-handkerchief. “ Glad 
it’s no worse — thought you were’in a lit, or a faint, or some abomi- 
nable tiling of the sort- Hut you’re better now — eh, old woman P 
Como — another glass of claret will do you no harm.” 

A woman cannot liclj) lier feelings, colonel, and they loo often 
make sad work when tiioy do overpower her, I have bitlicrto 
managed to keep mine in proper subjection ; but when I recalled 
to mind yonr gentlemanly kindness and considcrntencss, the many 
noble aiel generous (pialitios you possess, w'hich it is impossible for 
any woiniui to sec without admiring, too warmly for her peace, the 
individual the}’’ so eminently distiiiguisli — and when I remembered 
the nr« and uncontrollable necessity there now is for mo to re- 
^novi myself out of their deliglitful inlliiencc— ” 

“ Kh- what — how’s lliis ? ” cried Sandy HrulF, again a little at 
fault. “Itciiiove! Who says remover' — All fudge! You shall 
stay with im; us long as you like, and let me catch anybody daring 
to iind fault with you.’’ 

Ai.is ! it cannot be,” exclaimed the pinclicd-in and pushed-out, 
lamp-oil and orangc-pcol lieroiiu*, as she diligently continued to 
nouiish tlio very minute distillation going on at the corners of lior 
(jyes. “ People toi7l talk, and, as 1 have tbuiid to my inoxprcssiblo 
shame and fnortiticatiuii, they will also write. Oh I it is very 
hitler to have to endure the malice and slander of the censorious. 


Hut my determination is made. 1 am unfortunately entirely de- 
pendent on the world’s good opinion. I have hut one course to adopt. 
Itcad f/uit, colonel, and tell me, I implore you, if I am not riglit in 
deciding upon quitting your house, iiamcdiately q^tcr the marringo 
of your dear and excellent daughter.” « 

Without saying a word further on the subject — for in truth, the 
gallant ofliccr was a considerable deal too jwsecl to say anything to 
the jiurpose— he took the letter, which the wily spider-brusher 
di ew from a woman’s ordinary receptacle for her most confidential 
communications, and proceeded to read it. 

Sraylar tlirew herself back in her chair, and again covered her 
face w'ith her hands, but as she availed herself to the full extent 


of the accommodation offered by her open fingers, she of course saw 
the effect made by the perusal of the letter on her exceedingly 
indignant master — which, bv the way, she watched with all tbo 
intense eagerness with which a good mouser regards its approach- 
ing victim. And she had excellent reason for such eagerness, for 
on the result of the perusal of this letter all her ambitious hopes 
depended. 

The colonel read, his face tiie while exhibiting the appearance 
of an animated prism, which was rendered very much more pictu- ^ 
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rcsqne by the extraordinary variety of expressions that passed over 
it, arising from the frowuings, and twitchings, and contortions that , 
seemed to have seized upon every feature. 

“ Tho work of some spiteful old hag — some incarnate devil at 
mischief,*’ exclaimed the angry officer — we might add quite oracu- 
larly. “ Just like the one that was written to that old fool, I^ad^ 
Gramm. Shouldn’t wonder if Miss Phcezle wrote them both, fo 
she possesses just sufficient talent to invent such despicable trash 
I would I could bring her to a drum- head court-martial — by Jove 
I’d punish her pretty handsomely.” 

“ ’Tis too bad,” exclaimed his sobbing companion ; “ I never in 
jured her in thought, word, or deed. A loss of any other kind } 
could bear ; but as your friend Shakspearc says, 

•• ‘ Ho who filches from me my good name, 

Takes from me that which not cnricheth him. 

And makes me poor indeed.*” 

t 

“ That'll do — that’ll do ! ” cried the gallant colonel, approachii. 
her, as it could not be doubted, in one of his most afiectioniite mood 
“ Never mind, old woman— you may snap your lingers at M* 
Phcezle and all her breed, seed, and generation. As for yo.. 
leaving, I won’t hear of such nonsense. You’ll think better of it 
by-and-by, I can tell you. It shall be your own fault if cveiy" 
thing isn’t soon settled as satisfactorily as any woman can desire 
Como, hold up vour head, and don’t be a fool.” 

“ Oh, colonel, my heart is loo full,” exclaimed the delighted 
manecuvrer, with a look that would have brought down thunde. i 
from tlic gods of llullock’s-sraithy ; and then she gracefully h.i 
her face on tho ample breast of her distinguished admirer, whoso 
arms very readilv enfolded her drooping figure. 

Shortly aftei;this, these interesting turtle-doves were suddenly 
startled by a long and lo\id burst of laughter, in which it was evi- 
dent more than one voice joined. 

The happy pair, as wc, I suppose, must call them, were too happy 
to hear Mr. George Grindle’s cab drive up to the door, the noise o^ 
which, it is however right to say, they might have failed to dis 
tinguish had they been otherwise engaged, as at the same moment^ 
a cumbrous Y'orkshirc waggon was passing the door, ctich ofitssii 
horses creating a little concert of bells, which made every othei 
sound in its vicinity completely inaudible. 

Tho street-door, too, happened to be what, by the world down- 
stairs, is called “a-jar,” the respectable Mr. llumfit, being on the 
step, conversing conlidentially with another distinguished memhei 
of the butler’s club living next door, who had stationed himself on 
the top of the adjoining area steps ; and Mr. Humfit, for reasons 
best known to himself, allowed Sir George Grindle and his son tc 
pass him on their way to the room in which they usually found 
his master, and before he had closed the door, and could overtake 
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them to announce their names to the colonel (wliich ho had no in« 

, tentiou of doing), they had succeeded in getting unobserved into 
the apartment, and beheld the pretty burlesque on tho well-known 
’ilatuo of Cupid and Pysclio, the colonel and Mrs. Smylar were then 
ud tlicre creating. 

Giove omnipotenle ! ” exclaimed tho amiable ex-lieutenant of 
■ dragoons, “ this is coming it slap, old fellow ! *’ 

“ liiavo, colonel ! Neck and neck this, as they say at New- 
market," added his respectable parent, in very like tho same tone 
unci manner. 

“ Uncommon like it ! ’* continued tho other. “ But did you 
ever ! — as tho girl said. I say, governor, don’t this look desper- 
a"^ely like tho sort of thing they show at tho theatres sometimes — 
something in the iahloau virant line? Shouldn’t wonder if papa 
Brull’ had <'(lercd to play liumco at one of tho groat houses, and 
%vas Tehe'ir;dng, with the assistance of this particularly nice Juliet, 
tho ino«Jt moving scene. J)cuced moving, wasn’t it 
e Never law auything half so perfect in its way,” said Sir 
lji<-orge. 

“ThatMi do — that’ll do!” cried old Briiff, recovering a little 
from tho confusion into wdiicli ho had been thrown. “ Vanish, 
Siaylar! Uelrcat! Disperse!” 

, ‘‘Never auy die, colonel," said the young ns he attempted 
to .->top the progress of his intended father-in-law’s wasp-waisted 
antique^ as with her hands over her face, and her head drooi)- 
iiig before her, she was making the best of her way out of the 
room. “ Accidents will happen in the best regulated families, in- 
comparable and too charming Smylar ; don’t give yourself the 
slightest uneasiness. I approve of tl\e colonel’s taste j and as for 
the governor, he’s a trump. Wc’ll be as dumb as fishes, depend 
on’t. By Jove, I don’t wonder at the colonel’s partiality, and so 
forth — ^you are such an uncommon nice — 

“ Now I beg — I implore — I entreat I. This is so very distress- 
ing!” exclaimed the lady, in tones exceedingly like the most 
pitiable confusion, as she contrived to evade her persecutor’s 
attempted hold, and make her escape. As she hurried out of the 
room, she caught a glance of the respectable Mr. llumfit enjoying 
[his cachinations by himself in a comer of the liall, whilst certain 
sounds of a like nature proceeding from the lower flight of stairs, 
plainly told her that the butler was not tho only one in tho estab- 
lishment the recent discovery had amused, i’ully convinced it 
had been tho effect of design — in which she exhibited her usual 
sagacity — she proceeded to her room, bent on the total rain of 
the whole set.” 

Sandy Bruif, as soon as soon as Smylar effected her exit, got re- 
markably well roasted by the hopeful son and equally hopeful 
f father, with whom he was about to be so closely connected. It 
was in vain that he “ that 'll-do’d ” cither one or the other: Sip 
George had nothadhis laugh out at the previous eidiibition of the fair 



auuper sconlidcDtial intimacy -with her gallantmaster, to which 
ho had ecjually unexpectedly been made a witness, and his excel- 
lent son and heir apiiearcd'aa if it was impossible he could maho 
too much of BO good a tiling. Hut although the colonel ])orc it very 
ploasantlv for some time, he at last began to show signs of impa- 
tience. Hud not the baronet judiciously changed the subjt‘cl, 
** the respectable old fogy,” as 3ilr. (Icorge Griudlo afterwards al- 
Jowoil to his oxcollent parent, “ might have rim rusty and as 
putting him into an ill-humour miglit have considerably allected 
nis chance of obtaining the very handsome share of the stump}/ ^ 
which was now almost wdtliin his grasp, he thought himself mueli 
*Hoo wide awake” to suiter his good fortune to slip through li^s 
fingers in this manner. Accordingly, immediately he received the 
hint from his cautious father, he discontinued all allusion to the 
all'air, and went into so many and vatious revelations of sirnilM* 
ad Venturi'S of his own, that he managed to put botli his compaiiioiiii 
on their mettle, and story followed story from the worthy trio, 
each of which rivalled the other in tlie sort of credit they oonfened^ 
upon tlie narrator. 

After a good deal of time passed in such pleasure, business was 
tliouglii of, and as they were by this time in the hist humour with 
each other, there was the less chance of any difference arising 
amongst llnnu. The arrangements were found perfectly satisfac- 
tory ; old Bruiriiad behaved very liberally, and neither Sir Gco' go 
nor liis son was likely to make the slighiest objection to anything 
which promised to be so much to their advantage. Tho evening 
ended svitli a quiet game at whist, tho member of Crockford s at 
his own particular reipicst, taking “ dummy,” and by dint of his 
exlraorilinary good luck in always holding honours, and when it 
came to his deal, winning every hot on tho turn-up card, — pos!.sibly 
by being gifted with that peculiar foresight some players possess — 
he managed to pass the time very prolitably. 

Still, in justice to this very amiable and interesting personage, 
ive arc bound to sb* fiat in liis proceedings against his father 
that was, and fatlu ^-law tliat was to be, he exhibited tlie most 
strict impartiality. He did not obtain his winnings from one, 
without i^ xerting the same remarkable skill and facility which ‘ 
procured for liiiu the money of the other. It is time, however, to 
toavo our accomplished ex-lieulunant, to see what is going on all 
this \rhilc at the Amershanus’. 

X While her promished husband was thus advantageously passing 
' time, Jane Bruff was living in a state of tho most intense ex- 
'^meut and disquietude. Mr. Francis Grindle was behaving 
lids her in a way tliat seemed him the highest opinion of her 
friends. Mr. and Mrs. Amersham made comparisons 
could Hot have been otherwise tlian exceedingly odious to 
fly uf Class B : and in the esteem of both, his despised Jialf- 
w'tts duilv making tho most rapid adiances. But although 
K il his lieart with every proper und honourable feeling 



which could he drawn from a due consideration of the near rela- 
tionship which would so soon exist between him and the aniiablo 
and beautiful girl with whom he was domesticated, he coidd not 
avoid seeing the sad elFccts created by the deep anxiety with which 
she looked upon her approaching union. He, too, well know' that 
she was doomed. ITc had had too complete an insight into the 
disposition and habits of the irresistible Lady-killer, not to bo aware 
of the dreadful nature of the fate of such a woman as Jane Ih utf, 
when placed in the unenviable situation of his wife. He could no 
more lielp liis admiration of her many excellences, than lie Cfnild 
avoid giving the dci-pcst and fullest sympathy for the mi.sery which 
too evideutl}' she w as experiencing. Consequently, although his 
outward conduct towards her was as like that of a brother-in-law 
as oven old Kniir could have desired, his most secret feelings wore 
hourly getting more of a nature, which were, ho could not deny, 
.quite incompatible with that relationship. He began to cxperi«‘nco 
a distress of mind and licart of the most painful character. To 
have tied from the pla(^c would, he considered, be hoaHlessly aban- 
doning tbe i’lir victim to her fate : and to stay and see out the sa- 
crifict* was, i:e, thought, a task scarcely endurable. 

The “ two days'* George Grindle passed in town, which WTre 
prolonged to nearly a week by certain remarkably ingenious tx- 
' •rascH on his part, were passed by Jane Bruff in such suli'ering, as 
none hut a nature like hers, on the verge of a precipice such as 
threateiujd to annihilate her happiness, can imagine. More than 
ever she longed for the counsel of the wily Smylar : but a sort of 
indistin-;t hope that Die mystery existing iu the singular communi- 
cation of jMiles iilackinore, would adbrd her the means of e.scai>iiig 
the fate whieli grew inure terrible every time she rdlected upon it, 
in conjunction with an insunuounttablo dislike to beginning a clan- 
destine correspondcnco with her father's housekeeper, induced her 
to keep her inclinations to herself. And well was it for her she did so ! 

Francis Grindle was apparently onlt^ attentive, considerate, and 
respectful : but when she listened to his conversation with her 
friends, which always exhibited such undeniable signs of a noblo 
'nature, and a mind stored with intelligence, how could she avoid 
'ncrcasing the great distaste she had acquired for the coarse, 
[riding, and vulgar small-talk of his odious half-brother ? an<K 
could she help noticing the sterling graces, both moral and pw, 
nal, wliich in Francis made up the character of a periect gcntlema. 
and comparing them with the locqner which was so disagreeably 
visible in the ex-lieutenant*8 particularly Brummagem manners? 
The more she disliked the one, the more she admired the other ; 
and in proportion to her admiration, increased her sense of misery 
at the prospect of losing all tliat was most conducive to her 
happiness, and of obtaining, instead, a combination of evils ii’om 
^*hich nothing but constant and hopeless misery could arise. 

She sufferod deeply — she sufiered in silence, as she thought ; 
tor a girl of Jane's education possessed the highest sense of moral* 
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rectitude, which made her a most watchful guardian over her feel- 
ings. But her looks declared her wretchedness, and with an 
elotiuence that language could not have rivalled. Botl\ she and 
Francis did all that human nature could, to conceal from eacli 
other the mutual sympathy they felt. But this benefited neither. 
To keep up appearances, they endeavoured to go on in the old ' 
friendly way ; they sang and played together, and occasionally, 
though not so often, indulged in their customary walks and drive s 
whenever they could do so with a third or fourth party: hut the? ■ 
seemed now to be meanings in their favourite songs and duels 
they had never before noticed, which they found it impossible to 
pass without being strangely and deeply moved ; and their rambles, 
though fruitful in thought and feeling to an extent previously 
unknown, passed without the slightest appearance of that out- 
ward communion of sentiment which once made them so delight- 
ful. Watchful as tliey both were, however, they both betrayed 
themselves. ‘ 

On one occasion, they wore singing Jackson's lovely duct, “ Lm 
in thine eyes for ever plays,” w'hich tliey had often gone through 
together without finding anything in the words or music to create 
any remark ; but they had scarcely reached the line, 

^*IIow dififerent is my fate from thine,*' 

wlion they seomed mutually to discover that they had got on for- 
bidden ground; and that they were making known the feelings they 
wore most anxious to conceal. Each voice suddenly grew tremu- 
lous and uncertain, and the time all at once became much slower. 
The words which followed, 

No outward mark of love is mine : 

My brow is clouded by despair, 

And grief, love’s bitter foe, is there." 

wore sung, or rather murmured, in a state of the most painful em- 
barrassment. Francis Grindle would have given all he was wortb^ 
ill the world to have found some excuse for turning over the leaves 
\ and breaking oil' what he was singing ; and if his fair companion 
r 1 ad not been sitting to the piano, she must have fallen into a swoon. 

1 A*- it was, she first experienced a tightness at the throat that nearly 
• took away all power of utterance — her heart beat with a most 
distressing rapidity, and every thing began to swim before her eyes. 
Though she mechanically continued the performance, she felt that 
ill atiother moment she must lose all consciousness of the surround- 
ing scene. Fortunately, the attention of lier friend Emma was at- 
tracted by the unusual feebleness and tremulousness apparent in 
the voices of the singers. She saw at a glance the peculiar nature of i 
tlio case. With a woman's ready tact, and with an equally feminine 
^ deiiiaoy, she aroused them both to sense of their position, and 
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managed to make them sing the duet to the end. But that wap 
j^tjie last of such pi*rforinaiices. Indeed, they not only did not sing 
together again, but avoided as much as possible all similar em- 
ployments. 

^ The next Jay Mr. (Icorgc made his appearance. If before, ho 
v/as too well satisfied of his own ability as a lady-killer to heed the 
presence of his younger brother, he now appeared to experience a 
much greater drgrec of security and sell-satisfaction, lie could 
not see the dislike, amounting almost to abhorrence, with which 
he was regarded by his intended wife. By this time, however, 
she stood not alone in this respect. The roue did not seem to 
think it worth while to tak<) the pains he had done in his funner 
visit to make himself agreeable; and Mr. and Mrs. Amersliam, 
who had beconu: warmly attached to Francis, found their former 
prepo.'jsrs'^ior.o • hanging fast into the most unqualified disapproba- 
tion. The situation of poor dear Jane was much and earnestly 
canvassed by Jiiem. They had both hoped that Miles Black- 
m<jyie Mould on this have procured such information relative to 
the lad)*^ at Vcr-'iiilles, as would have jmt an end to this disagree- 
able marriage ; but several days bad passed Avitbout their again 
heai.ng from him, and although they had the firmest reliance on 
his etiectivo intervention, and were fully impressed with the notion 
‘that ho had fomdhing very important to disclose, they could not 
help regarding the very short period now remaining before Jano’s 
fate must be doeidod for good or evil, with intense anxiety. 
Emma counselled her friend wisely, as she had always done; and 
had it not been for such advice, poor Jane Bruif w'ould inevitably 
have fallen into the meshes the two-legged sjuder in her father^s 
house had so elaborately constructed. 

In due time the colon'd’s summons arrived. All the necessary 
preparations had been completed, and Jane must immediately re- 
turn to town with her friends, her wedding being settled to take 
place in three days. And noAv comes what the Frenchman called 
the commencement of the end. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

To the excited and miserable Jane, time seemed to be passing 
with something like miraculous rapidity. The more she .saw of 
her intended husband, the more strongly grew her detestation 
of bis manners, lus person, and bis principles ; and in the pro- 
'^ortion that he sank in her estimation, rose his amiable, gentle- 
manlike, and accomplished relative. As the hated marriage was 
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now fearfully near, each of tlie brolherij arrived at the point 
beyond which there appeared to be no po.ssibiliLy of fjettinp;. 
The lady-killer w'as rej^arded by her witli a rain^lcd feeling df 
contempt and disgust, by no means flattering to the self-love id' 
that exceedingly vain and selfish individual; wliilsl. the noble - 
characteristics of “the saint,” as Francis was soinetnnes stylcjlx 
in derision by his two nearest ridations, were so offeu and so 
admiringly considered, ns materially to interl’ere with the reflec- 
tions which Jane Bruff ought to have given to the importai.. 
duties she would so soon be called upon to fulfil. She was look- 
ing more pale and anxious every day tliat brought her nearer "o 
the fate she dreaded even to contemplate. Hope seemed to Ji:ive 
deserted her. The continued silence of Miles Jllackrnore tlirciv 
a gloom over her young heart, which even her apparently still 
sanguine friend Emma failed entirely to remove. 

Notwithstanding appearances, both Mr. and Mrs. Amer^han 
were very much disappointed by the unaccountable iuatti-uuo.T 
of their friend, affer raising their expectations so high as he ha> : 
done by the peculiar nature of his last communication. In tifcir 
frequemt private discussions of Jane’s situation, misgivings 
would intrude. Both by this time were fully satisfied thri' hci 
union- with Mr. (jcorge Grindlc did not hold out any great pros- 
pect of happiness, and both had sufficient reasons of tlieir own 
for believing that with Mr. Francis (irindle her lot would be an 
enviable one. Although tlicy could not have more completely 
agreed than they did in their desire to see their dear Jane the 
wife of the younger brother, in preference to the elder, they 
were both as fully convinced of the impropriety, indeed impos- 
sibility, of their doing anything in opposition to the wislics of 
her ])areut. They were now' under his roof, and it wanted but 
three days to the d.ay fixed for the wedding. Deeply interested 
as they were in whatever conceraed Jane’s welfare, and con- 
vinced as they might be that there was but a remote chance of 
its preservation in the forthcoming marriage, they, under the cir- 
cuinatauccs, had no excuse for any open interference, and couhl 
not be justified in liaving recourse to a clandcsiine eocourage- 
nicnt of her disinclination to the husband provided for her. Tlj^y 
only thing that could be done, their anxiety’ urged them to lojj^ 
no time about; and a very pressing letter was written to Mifc^ 
Blackmorc, stating the exact time fixed for the wedding, and all 
attendant particuLars, and imploring him, if it was in his power 
to do anything that would put an end to Mr. George Orindle's 
pretension^ to the hand of Ihcir mutual friend, to set about it 
instantly, or it would be too late. 

The slate of mind in w-hich Francis Grindle had existed during 
the last few days, may, as*wearc inclined to think some one has 
before, be more easily imagined than described. His high 
sense of honour still held sufficient conind over the deep 
p^y and admiration with which he could not help regarmng 
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the affianced wife of his brother, to keep such a clicck over his 
fceliiiL^s as sufficed to prevent any outward manilcstation of 
them ; ]jut in spite of principle, philosophy, religion, and every 
other aid such a nature as his was sure oi employing on such an 
occasion, tbo struggle between inclination and duty became 
every day more painliil. He appeared overpowered by some 
extraordinary inllnencc that held liim ebained to the spot, an 
agonized spectator of the sidferings of the only woman he had 
ever met with who fiiKillcd his exalted conception of the femi- 
nine character, and he was but too well satisfied the fate with 
wliich she was threatened w as a horrible one. 11c knew that 
he could do nothing in her favour; and w'hatcvcr might bo the 
nature of the sentiments she had inspired in him, with a modesty 
natural to such a disposition, he could not convince himself that 
her regard for him was anything more than what society would 
readily sanction under the circumstances, llis own agitation 
during 1 he ncrformanco of the duet described in the last chajitcr, 
rendered him blind toilers; but had he been satisfied that she 
preferred him to the amiable cx-lieutciianc of dragoons as much 
as she did, anything like endeavouring to supplant his hrotlicr 
in her affections, seemed to him so discreditable, that he could 
not have been brougJit to take advantage at such a time of her 
partiality. Tl'^^rc appeared to remain, for him, nothing but a 
^’ patient resignation to circumstances, and an ardent hope, that 
her married life might he as different as possible from the gloomy 
picture of it he had drawn. And thus lie went on fVom day to 
day, and from hour to hour, doing his best to assume nothing 
beyond a brotherly interest towards her, and to disguise the 
intense anxiety with w hich he contemplated the brief period 
wdiich bad to elapse before her fate would be sealed. 

As “the consummation so devoutly to be wished*' of Mr. George 
Griiidle's marriage to the heiress approached, that accomplished 
gentleman, and remarkably Aiic specimen of the dandy belong- 
ing to Class B, experienced au increasing degree of uneasiness. 
His heart, hard as it was, was not so thoroughly callous, as to 
be totally iiidifTerent to the misenr he was about to inflict upon 
jthc devoted Ellen and his unoffending child; and with *<the 
compunctious visitiugs ** he cndnrcd'wben he contemplated this 
contingency, there came a sense of iuaecurity, which was still 
more unpleasant. Ellen bad always been a most regular cor- 
respondent ; how she contrived to write so much and so fre- 
quently was a mystery to him; but the fulness of a loving 
woman’s heart was far beyond the reach of bis very narrow 
philosqpliy. To his great surprise he had not heard from her 
sinoe he replied to her strong but vain appeal to his feelings as 
a father. At any othef time he would liave been glad enough to 
have been relieved from the bore^ as he considered it, of perusing 
J it exceedingly affectionate letters ; but he bad a dreaa of Mr. 
Miles Blackmore enlightening her on many subjects of which he . 
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Tras so very desirous of her remaining ignorant till Jane Bruff 
became Mrs. George Griiidlc, and, what was of much more con- 
sequence to him, he had got possession of the liberal supply of^ 
^'trie stumpy ” he was to obtain with her, he had such excellent 
And pressing reasons for requiring, lie tried hard to satisfy 
himself that Nelly had taken his refusal to hasten over to see. 
his sick child so much to heart, she could not bring herself to 
write again ; he even would have found consolation in the cem- 
viction that poor Tincy was much worse, and the attentive 
mother in too distressed a state to write again ; but the conver- 
sation he had had at the Amershams* with Mr. Danbury and his 
host, recurred to him with a most painful accuracy of recollec- 
tion, and all his fears, doubts, and conjectures settled upon Miles 
Blackmore. 

However uncomfortable might have been the state in which 
the wretched Jane or the equally unhappy Francis Griudle 
passed the brief interval before the appro.aching marriage, it 
exceeded in the case of the individual for whose advantage it 
had been thought of. A consciousness of guilt — of such guilt 
there could be no extenuating — of conduct, mean, dastardly, and 
cruel, alike unworthy of a man and a gentleman, and a fear of 
exposure, haunted him to such an extent as to deprive Inni, in a 
great measure, of his ordinary assurance, and make his conduct' 
appear so singular as to attract the notice and increase the sus- 
picions of the Amershams. Ho drank, as though to drown 
roftection, and was evidently suircring under great excitement. 
His face was very pale, his gaze both gloomy and restless ; and 
though he made frequent attempts to shake off the apprehen- 
sions that oppressed him, and assume ]jis customary irce and 
easy style, they were, as he emphatically would have styled 
them, “ decidedly no go.” 

Sandy Bruff' uus the only one of the party who appeared per- 
fectly at his ease ; indeed, he was much more agreeable in his 
manner than ho had ever been known to be; a sure sign that he 
-enjoyed a state of unusual satisfaction. All was progressing in 
the manner he wished ; he met with no opposition ; the prepara- 
tions were at last satisfactorily concluded, and he bad scared^ 
anything to do beyond anticipating the agreeable life he 
henceforth to lead, under the management of the iucomparaw.' 
Smylar. Mrs. Amersham’s lady-like manners had made a 
favourable impression upon him, which for reasons of her own 
she waA' exccccUngU desirous to improve, and he had consulted 
her on various matters connected w Ih the approaching cere- 
mony — much to the annoyance of liis wasp-waisted and wasp- 
Uatured housekeeper, who looked with a deep and bitter 
jealousy on any intimacy approaching confidence witli any one 
. besides herself, and she soon began to task her engineering to 
destroy it as effectually as she had done in the case of Lady 
XHraxkun. 
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The many excellent qualities ofAmersliam also were far better 
appreciated than they had ever been by his host, who really 
seemed to strive to make himself agreeable ; and in the after- 
dinner conversations he had with his friends at his own table, be 
found a sort of light breaking in upon the dense fog that had so 
long enveloped his mind, from coming in close contact with 
natures so enlightened and gentlemanlike as those of Amersham 
and Francis Grind Ic, and much to his own surprise he listened 
to them with respect, and did his possible to appear worthy of 
their estimation. 

When “our dear Jane’* returned to her father's bouse, the in- 
defatigable Sraylar exclaimed, in the convenient privacy of her 
own apartment, and in a style that would have thrown the 
dramatic critics of Builock’s-smithy into ecstasies, “ Now comes 
the tug of war! ” and she determined to put forth all her powers to 
make the si niggle she saw must ensue, as advantageous as pos- 
able to herself. One glance at the destined victim, without any 
assistance from Miss Harris, was suHicient to disclose to her the 
exact state of the case. But notwithstanding that young person 
had become the object of her fellow-servant’s especial hatred, 
the latter condescended to exert herself more than she had ever 
done, to make her believe she was her most devoted friend ; and 
with this, and the assistance of the cura^oa, she did her best to 
obtain from her all the information she thought necessary for 
her purpose. Harris, although she had been put upon her guard, 
was as communicative as could have been desired, and Symlar 
listened attentively and smiled exultingly. That Jane Bruil 
would escape if she could, from a marriage evidently so detesta^ 
ble to her, our Machiavclli in petticoats was perfectly satisfied. 
That she should escape she was determined. Her Bight she had 
already planned, and had contrived all the various manoeuvres 
that were to alienate her father’s heart from her, and obtain the 
fortune Mr. George Grindle had promised himself. 

The only apparent obstacle to the success of her schemes was 
Mrs. Amersham. Although Smylar behaved with extreme cau- 
tion before her, to appear in her eyes nothing more than a con- 
fidential domestic — although she assumed a modest and respectful 
demeanour, and studied the part of the respectable housekeeper 
with more attention than she had ever done before — for some 
inexplicable reason or another she never could feel at her easo 
in that lady's presence. In vain she appeared devoted to her 
young mistress— in vain she tried her most irresistible powers of 
pleasing her friend — she felt satisfied that Mrs. Amersham saw 
through all her artifices, and she was afraid would counteract 
them. In fact, Emma entered the house with any thing but a 
favourable opinion of that consummate piece of cunnings and 
possessed penetration enough to suspect her objects before she 
had been an inmate of it four-and-twenty hours. The wily 
Smylu therefore found almost all her efforts to pour the poisctfu 
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of Lcr tongue into the car of the unhappy Jane unavailing, 
through the constant watchfulness of Mrs. Aincrslmm. 

Once only had she been so fortunate as to tincl her alone, in 
spite of a great deal of clever plotting and planning for that pur- 
pose, and she had scarcely had time to urge her miserable 
victim, with all the serpent and the fox mingled in her nature, 
to take the only step that could free her frt)m the fate impending 
over her, when she was interrupted by tbc watchful lamina, whose 
suspicions were immediately awakened by the state of excite- 
ment in which she found her young friend; and not long after 
the tempter had left the room, and placed her car at the key- 
hole, she learned enough to justify her in taking a decisive step 
to ptit a stop to that odious menials mischievous influence. 

Nor was Smylar altogether idle with the gallant and recently 
not quite so much as usual the disagreeable colonel. Her after- 
dinner colloquies, it is true*, were at an end, but she contrived to 
find other, and as she fancied better opportunities for her confi- 
dential communications. At what period of the day or night 
these occurred, we have no other moans of ascertaining than 
might be gathered from a slight creaking in the colonel's door, 
followed a few minutes afterwards by a similar noise in her own, 
notwithstanding a careful oiling of tlic hinges by the incom- 
parable she herself— that was heard every morning, at least an 
nour before any of the servants were expected to be stirring. 
Whether after the customary ** tucking up” she thought proper 
to return to her master’s chamber, to be the more certain that 
she had iicglcci,cd nothiiisr iiecessaiy to his comfort during thq 
night, as possiblv slie felt bound to do by virtue {?) of her olfice, 
we have no evidence beyond the very curious coincidence just 
mentioned. But we are quite certain she did find occasions to 
endeavour to fill his mind with doubts of the Amershams, and 
with suspicions of his daugliter, and we are equally well assured 
that, to her extreme mortification, slie failed of producing any- 
thing like the effect she desired. Whether he was too well satis- 
fied with the parties she was hinting against, or was too sleepy 
to attend to tier insinuations, or not disposed to conversation, 
nr had swallowed too ranch wine to understand what she meant 
— she invariably found all her talent set at nought by on impa- 
iient “that 11 do,*' or the commencement of a nasal obligato 
.accompaniment to her voice, with the duration and power of 
which she was too familiar to hope to effect anything for that 
flight. 

Baffled in all her-deep laid schemes, yet of too enterprising a 
spirit to allow her prey to escape, the artful and unprincipled 
schemer made prepara cions for one grand effort. But while she 
is hatching Aer plot, we must lose no time in endeavouring to com- 
„plete ours. We have already said sufficient to prove that the 
housekeeper was in any thing *but good odour with the rest of the 
^SitabUshmeuti iusd aispe the mum of Harris there had been 
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such revelations in the servants’ hall, that the riiijjlctlcd and 
spunlle-s hanked favourite of the worthy colonel could not but 
ho looked upon as “ the common enemy.*’ By means which will 
bo explained presently, an insight had been obtained into her 
unprincipled manceuvriiig, which in any other family, when made 
known, ought to have procured her instant dismissal ; but they 
all well knew their master’s partiality, and considered that any 
attempt to * bell the cat” would be attended with both (langer 
and dillicalty. Nevertheless it was resolved that the attempt 
should be made, and the very morning of the marriage was the 
time fixed on for this liazardous experiment to “ come olf.” 

The colonel was in one of his happiest hipmours, seated in his 
dressing-room, in full fig for the ceremony, attended only by bis 
excellent butler the respectable Mr. llumfit, to whom he was 
giving various directions, and hearing various small nuittcrs of 
intelligejiiv! w'hich that gallant oflicor never objected to when in 
his amiable moods. After sundry proliminary hems and haws, 
llumfit cleverly led th(5 conversation to Lady Gramm, and hav- 
ing intimate d that he had heard of an anonymous letter having 
been sent to her ladyship, stated that he had discovered quite 
promiscuously” a duo to the writer. The subject was rather a 
ticklish one, but the colonel was in the right mood, and desired 
to know the particulars, with the full intention, if he could ob- 
tain the ocular proof of Miss Pheczle’s delinquency, to reward 
her handsomely for her interference. Upon this encouragement 
Mr. Rumfit further stated, that as he was approaching the houso 
oJ* an old fellow-servant of his, now in business as a greengrocer 
•in the neighbourhood of the llegcnt’s-park, who also officiated 
as a post-master, he recognised a female whom he well knew, 
enter the shop, which she almost immediately afterwards left. 
He had thecuriosity to inquire of his old acquaintance what that 
person who had just left him wanted, and ascertained she had 
merely called to post a letter, and had then the further curiosity 
to look at the letter, and observed that it was directed to Lady 
Gramm ; and he did not put it down till he had examined it so 
narrowly that he should know it again in on instant, by certain 
marks which he detailed. Upon the butler giving iiis descrip- 
tion, the colonel unlocked a drawer and carefully examined a 
letter it contained; 

“Thatil do, Rumfit,” exclaimed his master, indignantly toss- 
ing back the document, “ the same to a T. I got possession of 
the infernal thing, intending to return it to the old fool who 
gave it me, if 1 f^iilcd in discovering the writer; and now she 
shall have it, with my compliments to her precious friend and 
toady by whom it was concocted — for the individual you saw was 
of course Miss Pheezlc?” 

0 I beg your pardon, colonel, she was no such person,” replied 
the butler, with an exceedingly grave and mysterious counte- 
nance. 
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“Eb, what? not Miss Pheczlc?** exclaimed the grallant 
ofliccr, looking strangely bewildered, who the deuce was she ^ 
then?" 

The butler looked to the door significantly, approached his 
master closely, and with a glance such as he would have fixed ^ 
upon any one caught in the .act of purloining a portion of the 
family plate, replied, “Mrs. Smylar.” 

At this announcement the worthy colonel appeared (.as it was 
afterwards picturesquely stated in the servants* hall) “ took all 
of a hcap.^' The dying dolphin could not h.ave exhibited a 
greater variety of colours tli.an for a few minutes his face dis- 
played. He was so .^toiiished and confounded as to be unable 
even to utter his customary “that’ll do;” and before he could 
recover from his conlusidn, Mr. Rumfit produced a paper for his 
perusal, .and stated that Smylar leaving been observed by one of 
the servants, at about the same period as the posting of the letter, 
tearing up a piece of paper very carefully, and throwing the 
fragments ont of window, all the pieces having fallen in the back-» 
yard, they were, from motives of curiosity,” carefully collected^ 
and after considerable trouble, pasted together again, piece by 
piece, on a page of writing-paper, ‘rhe colonel, without saying 
a word, began to cx.anmie the recovered fragments, and had the 
pleasure of reading, in Smylar’s handwriting, .an exact copy, or ' 
more accurately speaking, an exact original, of the identical .anony- 
mous letter which had caused his rupture with Lady (Iramm, 
Even in his foggy mind there remained now no doubt of the 
oircndor ; nor w'as he long in conjecturing the author of a similar 
production which had apparently given so much uneasiness to his 
amiable and devoted housekeeper ; and tbongb slowly, there very 
clearly dawned upon bis understanding a pretty accurate concep- 
tion of the particular motives for whicli they bad been written. 

Sandy BriilT, though very wrathfully inclined, felt a little, in- 
deed something more than a little, uneasiness. Clear as was the 
ease against the oiVending party, certain piudenlial motives re- 
strained him from entering into a cpiarrcl with her. Hut while 
the best portion of his seven senses were sunk into a remarkably* 
unpleasant reverie, be was roused by a message brought by 
Harris, that Mrs. Amersham desired a few miuulcs* conversation 
with him in the back drawing-room. He prepared to obey the 
summons, feeling, as he drew his ponderous form along, exactly 
like a schoolboy, who, having devoured the sweets he had dis- 
honestly obtained, begins to see, too distinctly to be pleasant, 
the coining horsewhipping tliat is to punish him for his roguery. 

Whilst our distinguished lield-olficcr was being enlightened a» 
to the character of his itnprincipled favourite, hii miserable 
daughter was in her dressing-room, chewing the end, not of 
sweet, but of very bitter fancies. Harris had iinished her labonrsi 
in decorating the unwilling bride, and had left her a few niimites 
to bet own reilections, to seek Mrs, Amersham — partly for a pur*- 
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pose of luT yoTinj? mistress's — partly for a purpose of her own. 
Nothinic hjiti bo«‘ii heard of or from Miles Blackmore, and tho 
poop hrul jriven her^elf up lo despair. Slie sat in her bridal 
garments, a woeful moekery of the part she was about to play — 
her bands open upon her lap, and her eyes lixed in a deep and 
tearful star * upon the ih»or. From this unnatural stupor she 
was di^lurlvd Ijy a friendly exclamation, in a kind voice, close 
to her, and raisin ir slowly her heavy eyes, she recognised, and 
not without a visible thrill of pleasure, her father’.s incomparable 
housekeeper. Smylar knew tho time for action had arrived, 
had planned everything with her usual art, and bad deter- 
mined on making the best use of the occasion. The state in 
which she jnimd her iinlinppy mistress, one might .suppose would 
have (urneJ the b•lrde^t heart from so dark a purpose as hers ; 
but the odifios and heartless wretch .saw in it only the best pro- 
spect or I ■ ee,ss to her abominable designs, and in the delight 
with u'l I ell she was recognised, beheld a sure sign that the time 
Tor hea’ iiitt ' Mnsitiou had been admirably chosen. 

*‘15less my heart, my dear Miss Jane, why positively your 
liand 1-5 ascoiil as a stom^!’* exclaimed the wretch, as she, with 
every appearance of alfeelionate interest, took up in her own 
hard one of the small, ladylike hands of her victim, *‘aud 

your coniitenaiice is really dreadful — 

Sinst such a face, so wan, so woe-begonc, 

Drew Ih’ijinds curtains in the dead of night.*** 

The poor unhappy girl smiled faintly at tho dramatic reminis. 
cence of her companion, hut replied only with a heavy .sigh. 

“All! 'tis as i expected ir would be!" cried the lady of the 
ringlets, with a mournful shake of the head. “ Tliis odious mar- 
riage has become more* hateful to you, the nearer it approaches. 
Nor could it be otherwise. Little as you know of Mr. George 
Grinclle, you must have seen enough to render the very idea of 
him as a husband intolerable. But f, who have been, as I may 
say, beliind the .secnes, have become acquainted with facts re- 
garding him, which ought to render his very name inexpressibly 
otfensive to a delicate female. There cannot be a doubt that 
your existence, passed with such a man, must be a life of misery, 
such as no language could do justice to.” 

“ I am afraid my prospect is not an enviable one," ob.served 
Jane BrutV, sorrowfully. 

“And what a ditfereiit being is* Mr. Francis !” exclaimed the 
tempter, with a tone and look of nleasing exultation. At the 
mention of his name, Jane slightly blushed, and the languid 
beating of her heart grew quicker and stronger. But she said 
nothing. Smylar was too intent upon her prey not to have^ 
noticed the eflect she bad produced. 

“ He is indeed a noble specimen of a man ! The very soul of 
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liononr — tlio perfection of what is s^entlcmaiilikc — at once the 
bmit-idi'al of a husband and a lover.” 

Smylar here seemed bent on exeellin" herself; but the super- 
fine ])hrases she had spoken with an allcctation of such sublime 
cutliusiasin, were not her own — they were borrowed from a 
romance, the high-Hown lan^uapje of wbuh she had didijj^lited to 
study when she was devotinu: her alfections to the re.^peetable 
younp; hair-dresser, mentioned in an early chaplcr of this work. 

Jane sig^hed heavily. She thon«;ht for a moment how i)erfcct 
ini"ht have been her happiness had slie been allowed to select a 
husband for herself, who felt for her the proper de'xreeof rej^ard; 
hut a sense of the uselessness of sneli thoughts (juiekly presented 
itself to her mind. 

“ Had it over been my good fortune lo have been loved by so 
superior a being as Trancis Grindle,” added her companion, 
with an upward gaze full of a sort of spiritual cestaey, “ J 
should have felt bound by every huv, human and divine, to hav*j 
left undone nothing a grateful woiniiii could (h)wilh j)ropriety* 
lo secure his happiness. But when I hidiold him as 1 have, a 
man so thoroughly deserving an honourable alfeclion, being a 
victim to a passion that is evidently preying upon his \itals, 
whilst you have his fate in your hands, refrain from umkingthe 
slightest ellbrt to save him, I have no hesitation in saying, 1 can- 
not understand such conduct. That he loves \ou with mi inten- 
sity of soul it is the lot of few', even among the most b)rtuuute 
of women, to inspire, cannot bo doubted for a single moincnt.’^ 

Here poor Jane began perceptibly to tremble, and her looks 
plainly expressed the excitement under winch she was listening 
to the “leporous distilmeiit ’’ that was being poured into her 
ears, 

“You are cruel both to yourself and to him — nay, positively 
inhuman,” continued Smylar, intent on following np her advan- 
tage as rapidly ns possible, for .she knew w\ll enough that her 
time was limited, and that the opjiortuiiity of which she bad so 
cleverly availed herself, if lost, could not recur again. “ You 
are about to commit a suicide on your own happiness, which 
must at the same time he a murder on the happiness of one 
whose eVistence ought to be dvJarer to you than vour own.” 

“ Forbear, Smylar, 1 implore you!'’ exclaimed the agitated 
girl. “ He has given me no reason to believe he regarded me In 
any othoj character than as a sister.’' 

“ I know to the contrary,” replied the other emphatically. “ I 
htow that he worships you as man rarely worships w oman — he 
feds as none but a Francis (jrindle iouUl feel towards the 
woman who is honoured with so proud a gift as //is allections,” 

“ Ho has .said not a word to me on the subject — and even if 
lie had I cannot — ^ 

“ Yes you can — ^you ought — you must. Every true womanly 
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Icchnj:^ in yonr breast calls upon you to take the necessary stepsf 
to SAV(‘ hiiji Irom tlic aj^ony in which you are most undeservedly 
phnit^in'T: him, by yoni* utter disrcijard of yourself and liim." 

The poor j^irl moiiriifuliy fc.hook licr head; licr heart was 
too full for uticranee, and she seemed impressed with the idea 
that it was now too late to make any ellbrt to set aside tlic 
marri »a;e. 

Iielv upon we, my dear Miss Jane,*’ said the specious perse- 
vcriuji; Iiypoerilc. “ Belie\e me, I feel for you most sincerely. 
As a woman, I caiinol stand hy, a (juict s|rcctator of the mise- 
rable sacn-UM so soon to take place. 1 bavc done what few in 
ray (iv‘pcii(leut situation would have dared to do; but then I 
have looked on \on almo'jt with tlie love of a sister, and ivould 
willm;;;ly s.ive you at any ha/ard.'’ Sceiiiic lhat her destined 
victim merely looked at her iiiijuiriuirly, slio eoiilinuod in a more 
nr^iviit icauier, — “You must n-.k no questions ; the moments are 
jireeions, and will not admit of beinj? wasted in useless and 
unncees.^ary biqiiirics. With the sanction and kiK)wl(!d.ie of one 
who is in a state of aiijoiiy scarcely to be unapiied, I have 
d. vi",<'d a. plan fur your imm<‘diatc escape from tlie horrible fate 
with winch you arc threatened.” 

“ lias he indc('d a knowlcdtxc of such a plan? Does he desire 
me to avail myself of it,” impiired Jane, in a hesilatin<( manner, 
which S(.un(lcd in the oars of th<5 uu.scrupulons menial, who was 
seekjjqr so earnestly to betray her younj^ mistress to her ruin, as 
the prelude to a complete victory. 

Suiylar met the incpiirini; look uidlinchingly, and with admi- 
rable assurance, re])lu‘d, 

“ lie implored me to succour you from an evil he regards as 
worse than a thousand deaths, and prayed me to urge you to fly 
while flight was possible. Nothing can be so easy as your 
escape. I have taken care that every one in the house shall be 
so employed at this moment, that you may be sure of refudiiiig 
the lioiea-door uiioliservcd, whidi I will open myself and close 
for you. 'J’urn to the right, and at the comer of the next street 
you will find a post-chaise and four fleet horses. The postilions 
nave orde rs to drive you to some highly respectable friends of 
mine who live quite retired, a little way in the country, and with 
whom you will be perfectly safe, till your marriage with Mr. 
Francis Orindlc can be satisfactorily Drought about. Put on 
this large cloak and any of your ordinary bonnets, and your 
dr ess Avill escape observation.* While you arc on the road to 
happiness, you may be sure of my best exertions with the colonel 
to make your peace with him, and after the first burst of his 
fury is over, I am quite certain there will be no difliculiy at all 
in making him reasonable. Come — ^let us not lose the precious 
Hme.” 

** No, it cannot be,” said Jane, avoiding the prolTered cloak 
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her oflicioua friend was about to place over her shoulders ; my 
lather has set his heart upon this marriage. I cannot, I dare not 
disobey him.” 

“ Foolish girl !” cried the other impatiently. “Your father 
has no heart in the matter. He consults only his own ease 
and ambition. He neither cares for your feelings nor your 
inclinations ; why should you trouble yourself about his ?*’ 

* He is my father,'’ said her young mistress. 

“ He is your tyrant, you should sfiy,” replied her companion ; 
“ and you without a struggle Avill allow yourself to be the vic- 
tim of his senseless despotism. Before I would sacrifice myrelf 
for such an uniiatura], scliisb, obstinate old fool — 

“ That’ll do — that’ll do ! ” here unexpectedly exclaimed a voice 
that seemed to freeze the very blood in the now incautious 
housekeeper’s veins, and looking up, even her daring spirit 
quailed beneath the fury of the colonefs gaze, as, accompanied 
by Mrs. Araersham, he a])proachcd through a closet that ojicued 
into Jane’s apartment, and might he entered from anothe/ 
chamber which the Amcrsliams had as their sitting-room. 

Fmma hastened to her young friend, and whispered something 
which .seemed in some measure to have reassured her, taken as 
she was so completely by surprise, by the method Mrs. Amer- 
sliam had employed to open the colonel’s eyes as to the pro- 
ceedings of the cunning, schcniing, calculating Smylar, directly 
she knew the latter had obtained access to Jane’s chamber. 

The colonel was under some restraint doubtless, from the 
presence of his daughter and her friend, or his rage would have 
exploded on the head of the detected inaiioeuvrer more violently 
than it did ; hut it w%as quite sulhcienlly powerful to satisfy its 
object that her reign was over ; and great as she was in resources, 
she saw that there Avas no remedy hut to heat a retreat as 
quickly as she could. Old Brulfleft the room without saying a 
word to Jane, perhaps from his mind being completely filled 
with the treachery of his despicable favourite — perhaps from his 
not having anything at hand particularly worth saying. 

A few hours afterwards a small crowd of idlers were standing 
on the pavement, staring at a bridal party leaving their carriages 
to enter the church of St. George’s, Han over-square. The party 
consisted of the Fathers and Sons of this eventful history, Jane 
and her bridesmaids, two young ladies of her acquaintance, who 
looked the characters they represented as prettily as they 
dressed them ; and Mr. and Mrs. Amersham. It is doubtful 
whether so singular a group ever before entered those doors for 
a similar purpose. Had not their object been so conspicuous, it 
was easy for any stranger to imagine that nothing was so dis- 
tant from their ideas as a wedding. With the exception of the 
bridesmaids, who evidently thought they were bound in duty t9 
infuse aU the happiness they could into their charming features, 
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they seerhcd in as much distress as though about to follow some 
much loved relative lo an early grave. 

Sir George had attempted a little in the facetious mood^ but 
when he lound he did not raise a smile in cither of his com- 
pauioiis, lie desisted — the sooner perhaps from not being w ithout 
auxiety himself. 

Sandy brulT looked considerably more doltish than usual, and 
very much out of temper. To tell the exact truth, lie did not 
now core half so much about completing this marriage as he had 
done the day before. The dismissal of Smylar had completely 
destroyed tlie pleasant avraugements he had for the last few 
weeks considered with such peculiar satisfaction ; and, deprived 
of Ills coinonicnt housekeeper and amiable daughter also, lie 
could nOb . ce how he should be enabled to exist with any pro- 
spect of comf(>rl. However ambitious be might have been of 
seeing Jauu “my lady,” he never antici])ated purchasing that 
distinction et the price of any pleasure he had been in the habit, 
•of enjoN log lie was very well aware he could not now credit- 
ably put a slop to the affair; nevertheless there is very good 
reason for believing he would have done so if he could. 

No one could look less like a bridegroom than the estimable 
individual selected to play that envialdo part on the present 
occasion. He seemed lo have a settled conviction in his mind, 
to use I'ls own peculiar phraseology, that there was a “a screw 
loose” homewlierc; and he also begjin to entertain a vague sus- 
picion that hiscomuxiou wiiJi the devoted Nelly could not be so 
easily destroyed as he liad at first iraagined. Ih' f elt exceedingly 
uucouifortablc, and had it not been fur peculiarly pressing rea- 
sons, ill the shape of ,i very large family of he would, even 
at that late hour, liave gladly “cut the whole concern.” When 
placed in a pew till the clergyman made his appearance, he took 
the opportunity of whispering to his worthy parent, with his 
usual disregard of lime and phace, “ I say, governor, I never felt 
so uncommon queer; this sort of thing don't suit my book at all, 
and if it wasn’t for tJic uncomfortably particular necessity of the 
case, rd bolt oil’ the course.” 

“ The governor” did not seem to think it necessary to reply, 

Francis Grindlc and Jane Bruff felt all the endurance under 
suftcring, of martyrs tied to the stake. These brief minutes ap- 
peared to have compressed into them such an intensity of fever- 
ish uneasiness as brought on a total insensibility to every thuig 
going on around them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Amersham seemed to take less interest in the 
proceedings than might have been expected from them. Whether 
they had given up all idea of Miles Blackmore’s agency being 
now available, or whether they rested with more confidence 
^an before on his successful interposition, there were no 
means of judging ; but they certainly wore an air of composure 
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that under the circumstances could not hut be regarded as sur- 
prising. 

Increasing anxiety however manifested itself in the foat?ircs 
of both when the bride and bridegroom approached the altar, 
and the marriage ceremony had commenced. They were evi- 
dently most painfully disappointed — tliey exchanged looks wbieli 
in each expressed equal dismay and astonishment. Poor Jane 
then was doomed ! Her Hite was sealed ! She was licnecforth 
to be the companion of a roue of the most selfish class. Their 
hearts sank within them when they heard the clergyman’s voice 
asking, “ Wilt thou have this woman to thy Avedded Avife ?” but 
to their great relief, before the question Avas concluded, they 
heard quick footsteps approaching, and in a moment they beheld 
the long-expected Alilcs Jllackmorc in earnest discourse with the 
reverend gentleman, lie was distinctly heard to say “ Von will, 
I am sure, sir, readily excuse this interruption, when you learn 
it is for the purpose of ]>rcvenluig a most iniquitous transacl ion. 
The person you arc about joining ib marriage with this lady bas^ 
a wife living. I have the necessary witnesses at liand to prove 
her right to that title.” 

The clergyman appeared both indignant and surprised, and 
the clerk of course, as in duly hound, still more so. Jane had 
fainted, and Avas in the alVectionate arms of her Iriend Emma, 
with Francis watching over her. The colonel looked somewhat 
confused, and Avished himself any AAhere but Avhero he was ; and 
the bridesraaids, pooi^things, shrank from the umvclcome in- 
truder as though they Avcrc of opinion he had done a very dis- 
creditable thing, in distmliing llio interesting ceremony at so 
interesting a moment. At la.-^t, by the direction of thc Vlergy- 
mau, the parly adjourned to the vestry, Avith the exception of 
the baronet and his eldest son, who fouml it most agreeable to 
them to leave the churcli as quickly as they could, and this in 
the confusion of the moment they succeeded in doing Aviihout 
attracting attention. I n the vestry they found, already assembled, 
Nelly in deep mourning, an<l evidently in ns deep ailliclion, Avith 
Mrs. Eversficld and her \ounger daughter and two or three 
strangers ; and such an examination of the affair was gone into 
as satisfied the clergyman that a second marriage was out of the 
question, and convinced the colonel he had escaped a rather dis- 
reputable connexion. 

it appeared that the amiable ex-lieutenant of dragoons had in 
the course of his wniulerings formed a slight acquaintance with 
Miss Hastings, the Nelly of our narrative, the orphan daughter 
of a Major Hastings, of the East India Company’s service, ivho 
on returning on leave of absence from India, Avlicre her mother 
had fallen a sacrifice to the climate, had found a second mother 
for his young and beautiful girls, but had scarcely become aAvare 
of her many" admirable qualities, when lie began to show signs or 
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a conslitntion broken by bard service in tbc burnin" East, and 
al'lLM* a rar/iu illness sank into tlie grave. The second JMrs. Hast- 
ings, thon'jLii she nas exceedingly Ibnd of the charge committed 
to her, di; co\( rcd a year or two after her widowhood that she 
would h(; lif'Jcr able to forv^ard their interests by marrying a 
pious eler^v man, witlj an exeellent income, named Kverslield. 
lie v(‘i-\ kind to the children, and took care tliat their edn- 
calion vliould be worthy of their family; but he died suddenly of 
appoj'lL xy at V'^orsaillos, where be bad lately taken a r(‘sidence, 
and Mrs. Kvei>>field «»nce more found bcrself Lbcsolc guardian of 
her dear major’s two ibarming girls. Now', ln>wcver, she was 
in a coiulit,(n\ by living eeononiically, to furnisb iJiom with the 
due pioponnni ol* aeeomplisliments, and make arraiigemenls for 
tlieir wellaia sliould she, like poor dear Evcrsficld, be calle^d 
suddenly away. 

'rids iiM' dk oi woman was staying with her step-daughters at 
an obsenr ' .aering-plneo in the north of England, where she 
,had lieen n.'idui'g lor a few wi'cks fur the. benefit of the liealtli 
of the y(uniy oeoi'le and lu'r.self, avIicii Mr. (icorge tlriiidle, who 
was plica oMits in ilu‘ neiglihonrhood, found tjiem out, 

and renewed the slight anjuainlance he had formed with them a 
year before at Vereiilles. He was, as the ])hrase is, so ‘‘struck’* 
with Ibe l)« auty of Ellen, a fair \ oung creature, scarcely seven- 
teen, as all at once very minh to neglect hi.s friends capital pre- 
servc'.s, ;oid ver\ much to attach himself to Mrs. Ever.^fiehrs 
pretty litt’c cottage. At this ])enod the dandy of CIas.s H was a 
diifereiit sort of person in his maniier.s and principles to what he 
became at the eomim ncenicut of this tale. Wc will not say lie 
wa.s])erfecr e\eii then, but he cxlubited nothing of the coarse- 
ness of feehnu:, and d. adiiess of moral principle, which he sliows 
so promineiiily in some pas.sages of this Avork. He was remark- 
ably re.^()ec.lfnl to iho still goodlooking mother-in-law, and 
earnest in hi.s devotion to the lovely, and, too soon for her peace, 
loving Nelly. 

Now Mrs. Evorsficld, like a prudent woman, made certain in- 
qairie.s«re.spccting her rather dashing acquaintance, and finding 
he was the chlost son of a baronet, slie felt assured he must be 
the horourable man he aiipcared, and congratulated herself on 
having procured s(» good a husband for the orphr'in daiigiiter of 
her dear major: George GrindU; was therefore allowed to do 
almost as lie }dcascd at the cottage, which permission, to do him 
justice, we mu>.t say was supertluous. 

George had already contrived to make himself at home, not 
only in the cottage, hut in the heart of the lovely girl, who was 
its gr(‘ate.st ornament. He put forth all his seductionn as a 
lady-killer; and over the young and artlcs.s mind Avith which he 
so constantly associated, they were but too successftil. Weean- 
"not describe all the arts that were employed to intluence the 
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fcclinpjs of a lovinsj and trusting heart ; but they must have me* i 
with little opposition; for one tine mormnir, neither Mr. Georgt 
Grindle or Miss Hastings were to be found. A hurried letter of 
a few lines, blotted with tears, written by the fair fugitive, stating 
that sbe was sure to be happy, and praying for her mother’s foiv 
giveness and blessing, was discovered on her dressing-table. 
Sirs. Eversficld did not despair ; she felt satisfied that the eldest ' 
son of a baronet of long-standing could not act like a villain, and 
waited with patience and lujpc, for further intelligence. 

The ardent lover found no difficulty in persuading the com- ;? 
panion of his flight to allow herself to be called and considered ] 
his wife till the ceremony could be properly performed. His 
immediate destination was the nearest port, and fortunately for 
her it was a Scottish one ; and at the inn at which they stayed 
till they could embark for France, the youthful and innocent ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Orindlc, as she was called, attracted the atten- 
tion of the landlady, a shrewd but motherly dame, and she ' 
resolved to save her frr)m the ruin with which she was threat* 
cned. 15y assuming before the genthnnaii doubts of the propriety 
of his connexion with “ the young lassie ” who accompanied him, 
and expressing no slight indignation that the respectability of 
her house should be endangered by their coming there, she got him 
to assure her before witnesses, that the lady was his wife, which 
ho did with a monstrous affectation of indignation at this having • 
been doubted. Mrs. McFillpot made all sorts of apologies ; 
nevertheless, she lost no time in getting, with the assistance of 
a worthy baillic of her accpiainlance, the proper depositions to 
prove Nelly's legal right to the title the incautious roue had 
publicly .allow ed, and w hen she presented them to her, gave her 
a world of good advice as to their value, and the use she w^as to 
make of them when necessary, 'flic poor girl was very grateful, 
and cried very much; but as her amiable lord and “husband'* 
was absent, engaging a passage in a vessel that was to sail next 
morning for the French coast, and afterwards looked in at a 
billiard-room where he lingered several hours, he remained pro- 
foundly ignorant of the little plot that liad been so cleverly 
hatched against him. The papers were placed at the bottom of 
one of her trunks, where they remained undisturbed and almost 
forgotten. 

Mr. George Grindle was however a little surprised that Nelly 
never made any complaint of his taking no steps to fulfil his 
promise of making her bis wife, even after be haS been residing 
in France several months, and when Mrs. Evevsficld returned to 
Versailles, he was also astonished at the readiness with which 
aiTectionate companion agreed to tell her (whose confidence 
in the baronet’s son was unbounded) that they had been married. 
But he readily attributed her yielding to his wishes in thes^ 
TcspectS) to the depth and mtciisity of her love for him, and took 
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lo fiitrhor notice of it than to compliment licr in his way, for 
jjeing a rcicuinr trump ami no mistake.’' 

All tliis time Nelly never entortained the slightest suspicion 
that the c\-licateiiaiit was not the plui‘iiix she imaged him to 
he. lie had aluays ready so many specious reasons lor keeping 
nis'coiuicxiou with her a secret from his lamily, and she \uis so 
trusting, so loving, and so fearful he shotild iinolvc himself in 
the ruin he aj)peared so much tt) fear, that she lorbore to make 
the slightest allusion td the subject. Alter the birth of their 
child they returned to Kngland, and he placed her in a pleasant 
residence in th ‘ Regent’s Park, under an iissnuKid name, w'hich 
she adoptojl without a ipiestioii, whore she resided till the heart- 
less scheme was concocted, that sent her, still trusting, still 
uncomplaining with her lovely child, into banishment at Ver- ' 
sailles. 

There W i'i ii object in Miles lUackmore visiting France, of 
’’which the rofuler Itiis hitherto been kept in ignorance. It was 

discover, if possible, tlio remaining lamily of his niotlier's 
sister, who, to the great scandal of hcrrebitious, who immediately 
discarded her, IkkI made a runawiiy match with a young ofliccr 
with Avhom she had al'terviards proceeded to India. We have 
.already very eareiully dc.serilx'd the manner in which he got ac- 
^(uaintVd witlx (ieorge Griiidle, Nelly, and 'Fincy ; but it was not 
.ill he hce oiiG quite domesticated at Versailles, and particularly 
cuamnured of the younger sister of his interesting travelling oc- 
qiiaiiraiice, that he arc idea tally heard from Mrs. Fvcrsfield, that 
these lovely sisters were the only children of his erriug aunt, 
lly the will of the late Hester lilackmore, Film Hastings, or, 
in ease of her death, any family tliat might survive her, were 
•entitled to share oijually the sum of 10,000, and having traced 
-^lajor Hastings to France alter his return to Europe, Miles 
Blackmorc hoped ho might in that country discover his children. 
'He- liad just completed the necessary iiuiuirics to identify the 
objects o(‘ his search, and obtained the evidence which would 
secure ih^m tlieir legacies, when he received the letter from tlie 
Amershanis, requiring him to mgkc inquiries concerning the Mrs. 
IGriudle Lady Cramly had mcnlioncd, and stating the reasons for 
^heir w ishing him to make them. 

Tliis commuuieatlon came upon him like a thunderbolt. He 
had entertained some unpleasant misgivings relative to Mr. 
George Grindle, but from motives of delicacy he had reli-aincd 
ft’om putting any ([ucstions either to Nelly, her .sister, or her 
stepmother. In an earlier page Wc have represented Miles 
Blackmorc as exhibiting something like a decided intere.st for 
Miss Brulf ; but there was no affection in this. He entertained 
a high respect for her, and felt for lier no ordinary sympathy, 
his feelings were certainly not those of a lover. He regarded 
the gentle and amiable Ellen with similar sentiments, and whilst 
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waiting to enlighten her concerning the intentions of the man on 
whom she had squandered her affections, it was not easy to say 
which was uppermost in his thoughts, the lady-likc and interest* 
ing Jane, or the devoted and ill-used Ellen. Unfortunately, at 
this time occurred poor Tiney’s dangerous illness, which, although 
his doating mother hung over him day and night, and did her 
utmost to secure him tlie best medical attendance, terminated 
fatally in a few days. The excuses his heartless father made to 
her urgent prayer that he ivould hasten to sec the dear child, 
Ellen took very much to heart, though she was as far as ever 
from casting on him the slightest blame ; but Tiney’s death was 
a terrible blow. 

u For several days she w'as in such a state that, urgent as was 
rthe case. Miles lilackinoro found it impossible to communicate 
to her the inffimous conduct of the wretch to whom she had 
been so truly devoted, and she at first so completely ro<ium’d 
the attention of those around her, that several days e' ipsed be- 
fore be could find an opportunity of acquainting Mrs. Kvcrsfiel Jb 
of the startling intelligence conveyed in his friend’s letter. That 
lady was inexpressibly shocked. She had never entertained a 
moment s doubt as to the reality of Ellen's marriage, and she 
seemed (piitc overpowered with a sense of indignation and shame. 
There was no time to be lost, so that directly poor Nelly was * 
sufficiently convalescent, the dreadful communication was cau- 
tiously broken to her. It was with the greatest diiriculty she could 
be made to believe it ; It seemed quite imposwsible her dear Clcorgo 
could think of acting so basely towards her ; but on her being 
urged to get herself in readiness to proceed immediately to Eng- 
land, for the purpose, of rescuing Miss Bruff from the late with 
which she was threutoacd, and forcing Mr. George Grindlc to act 
honourably towards herself, she remem’ icred the motherly advice 
she had heard from Mrs. McFillpot, a.id placed in Miles Black- 
more’s hands the long-neglccted depositions the worthy Scotch- 
woman had procured for her. 

Her kinsman saw at a glance the value of these papers, but to 
make Ellen’s claim as Mrs, Grindl more secure, he losf no time 
in presenting himself at Mrs. McFili pot’s hotel, and with th< 
witnesses of Mr. George Grindlc’.* public acknowledgment of NellyL 
as his wife, proceeded as fast post-horses and steam-carriageS 
could can*y him to London, where Mrs. Everstield had arrivedL 
A brief and bunded letter from Scotland had prepared ]Mr. and 
Mrs, Amershath for their appearance at St. George’s; but, as 
has been seen, they were very nearly too late. 

We'have merely to add that Mr. George Grindle thought it 
prudent to take up bis quarters at Boulogne, where he had 
acmely been a week when, being discovered by a Russian princ^ 
(who was a greater adept in that sleigh t-of-hhnd than himself)^, 
^cnlUTating bis customary good lellowship with kings, he was in* 
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[dignnntly dcnounccil as a cheat; a challenge folloAvccl, and the 
'next morning he liad the honour of recciviuu: a shot in his thorax 
from Prince Koxkyniozky, or rather from a Preneh sharper who 
assumed that title. Of this wound he very soon .afterwards died, 
regrclU’d by few, hut hy none so much as by his inconsolable 
widow, b> whom, in spite of his troaelicry, he was still, with all 
the unsclfisli love of woman, very fondly regarded. 

The gallant, and, we arc obliged to add, still disagreeable colo- 
nel, resumed his intimacy with I.ady Gramm, atul became so 
fretpient an attendant at her soin'es as to stimulate the muse ot 
[Miss Phee/Je more strongly than ever, and the tongues of her 
ladyship’s parlieiilar friends; and when his amiable daughter 
|\va;, as the iiew&paper gentlei^’*^**/ v, led to the hymeneal altar 
by Afr. Frj loci', Grinille, so,.. / .,*moiuhs or so after her first 

ftpia'arnc.c*' ihcrc — to whieh she was accompanied with a similar 
abject ]>y i\ir. Allies Blackmorc and the beautiful Georgiana 
Hastingji was generally rumoured that lie was going to give 
up the liouse in Ilarley-street, for the more convenient one inha- 
jhitod by liSidy Gramm, to wliieli with all its contents he was 
[about to become the lord and master — a rumour that gained coii- 
IlldeiK'.* wijon it became known, that the respectable Mr. Humfit 
/il J I arris were on tlui point of leaving the euhinel’s 
to svT up one for themsehes m the grcen-grocLTy- 
liue at Drcinplon. 

tyfthe hpiadle-sli inked gentlewoman who has taken $o con- 
S]neuous a part in these }»ages, we have only to say, that with 
the help of a low vagabond of an attorney of her nei|naintarice, 
she for some time eonlinuud to threaten the coloiiid with all 
sorts of pains and peinllies; but finding neither slandering nor 
bullying brought her any advantage, she married a stylish 
journeyman hairdre>ser- -.h profession peculiarly endeared to her 
by remembrance — to whom she had for some time been under 
Jbligation for a variety of little articles for the toilet, which he 
Lad very handsomely presented to her, without troubling him- 
jfelf aboiit ^asking permis.sibn of his principal, whose property 
Jpey were; and with their ui.lted saWw^vhe commenced l)usiric.s3 
ind she lot lodgings. But nc"' much more than a month after 
they had become comfortably settled, her hnshand thought pro- 
per to turn her out of doors, having discovered her making ber- 
jelf considerably more agreeable to his highly unexceptionable 
Srst floor, than he desired or would allow'. 

Sir George (irindlc w as much* affected by the death of his 
avouriteson; he grew serious, and began to pay much more 
Lttention than he bad hitherto done o tiic conversation of the 
iccomplishcd PraiiCLs. But he had received too powerful a shock 
oreco\er from it, and the volatile elderly gentleman ^aickly 
Mik into the character of a melancholy hypochondriac ; and by 
llis death, which occurred in a few years, Colonel Bruff enjoyed 
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the long-chcrished satisfaction of seeing his excellent and affect 
tionatc dangliter “my lady.*' 

Thus terminates our story ; such is the picture --cort.iinl\ not 
an ovorehargcd one — of characters who play such impoiUnt 
parts 111 society as our modern “ Faihlus and boxs.” 








